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Proup, justly proud are we, of the 
reputation which the late Samue. 
Taytor CoLeripGe is now attaining. 
Notwithstanding the recent period of 
our existence, this Magazine was the 
very first critical publication that ven- 
tured on a correct analysis of Cole- 
ridge’s philosophy, and gave currency 
to its principles. High laud to Henry 
Nelson Coleridge be rendered for his 
exertions in his uncle’s favour. This 
gentleman possesses the requisite talent 
and courage for the task that he bas 
undertaken. We feel for him a pro- 
found, a very profound esteem ; and 
express it here in unqualified terms. 

It will be recollected that at the 
close of our reminiscences on the great 
sage and skald, we stated that the re- 
volutions of Coleridge’s mind had ful- 
filled themselves, and that he had 
achieved his destiny. What he had 
already published included, in our 
conception, a whole, a perfect science, 
for those to whom that science was of 
any use. This mainly, it is probable, 
made him careless of publication in 
his latter days. He knew his work 
was done. It only remained to analyse 
and rearrange it, that inferior minds 
oiabe take in some portion of its 
greatness —the whole they could not. 
Desirous he was to give this popular 
form to the high argument of bis dis- 
course ; but, in his state of health and 
fortune, it was of littl moment. Be- 
sides, it might be done by others; and 
the great Taskmaster had decreed that 
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to no drudgery should the noble and 
magnanimous mind of Coleridge be 
condemned. To him a seraph’s privi- 
lege was awarded,—the ecstatic vision 
and ardent beatitude of love. 

It is in the spirit of this conclusion 
that the editor of the work before us 
says, in his preface, speaking of his 
immortal ** Eme”— 


“«« Lamb's inspired charity-boy of twelve 
years of age continued to his dying day, 
when sixty-two, the eloquent centre of 
all companies, and the standard of intel- 
lectual greatness to hundreds of affec- 
tionate disciples, far and near. Had 
Coleridge been master of his genius, 
and not, alas! mastered by it—had he 
less romantically fought a single-handed 
fight against the whole prejudices of his 
age, nor so mercilessly racked his fine 
powers on the problem of a universal 
Christian philosophy —he might have 
easily won all that a reading public can 
give to a favourite, and have left a name 
—not greater nor more enduring, indeed— 
but—better known and more prized than 
now it is, among the wise, the gentle, 
and the good, throughout all ranks of 
society. “Nevertheless, desultory as his 
labours, fragmentary as his productions 
at present may seem to the cursory ob- 
server—my undoubting belief is, that in 
the end it will be found that Coleridge 
did, in his vocation, the day’s work of a 
giant. He has been melted into the very 
heart of the rising literature of England 
and America ; and the principles he has 
taught are the master light of the moral 
and intellectual being of men, who, if 
they shall fail to save, will assuredly 
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illustrate and condemn, the age in 
which they live. As it is, they bide 
their time.” 

In all this we agree, save in the 
suggestion and lamentation, that Cole- 
ridge was not the master of his genius : 
there go two words to that bargain. 
There are three classes of men of 
genius: they who are mastered by 
their genius—these form the lowest 
class; they who are masters over their 
genius —these form the second class. 
But the highest class is composed of 
men who are both the masters of and 
the mastered by their genius. Here 
there is a mutual interpenetration of 
the spirits ofeach. So spontaneously 
does the one work with the other, in 
such entire accordance, that no oppug- 
nancy is discoverable between the one 
and the other; and the machine by 
which its oracles are uttered are 
so at one with the inspiration itself, 
that, even when exerting the highest 
and most skilful mastery over the 
utterances, the inspiration appears to 
have the supreme governance, as in- 
deed it has the freest play. The trans- 
lucence of the one into the other is 
complete. It is not the orb of the sun 
that we behold, but the very light itself 
hides the medium of communication, 
in proportion as it gives by its in- 
fluence the utmost perfection to the 
medium of which it is capable. The 
latter becomes modified in the process 
—nay, purified into the very essence 
of which it is the element; and, like 
a good prose style, so reflects the 
meaning which it is designed to con- 
vey, that it claims for itself no attention 
at all. 

Of this last class of men of genius 
was Coleridge. He and his genius 
interpenetrated each the other; they 
were one,—thesis, antithesis, and syn- 
thesis ; and, not to speak it profanely, 
neither was before or after the other, 
neither was less or greater than the 
other. We are quite sure that, on 
second thoughts, H. N. C. will con- 
cede, without any mental reservation 
whatever, to this shewing—and will 
excuse the passage to which we have 
objected as a concession to the pos- 
sible prejudices of some of his readers. 
He who would swim with the stream, 
must yield as well as oppose; and, by 
submitting to the resistance, gain the 
power and the requisite momentum for 
overcoming it. 

Much rejoice we that Coleridge’s 
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pious nephew has taken in hand, and 
utterly crushed, as between the two 
meeting hands of Jov e, a quondam but 
false-hearted admirer, an ingenious but 
most disingenuous friend, of his mind 
and its productions. We allude to 
Mr. Dequincey, whose opportunities, 
as here stated, “ of seeing Mr. Cole- 
ridge, were at a particular period con- 
siderable ; and congeniality of powers 
and pursuits would necessarily make 
those opportunities especially valuable 
to the critical reminiscent.” 

It is not necessary for us to go into 
the story of Pythagoras and the beans, 
the solution of which our illustrious 
sage is declared to have stolen from 
some “ poor stick of a German.” 
H. N. C.’s refutation is however com- 
plete. Mr. Dequincey mentions not 
the name of the “ scamp”—for so he 
calls the German author, as well as 
** poor stick ;” but no Eton boy in 
the fifth form was ever ignorant of this 
solution of the Pythagorean abstinence 
from beans, which has been there time 
out of mind regularly taught in school, 
as a matter of course, whenever occa- 
sion arose. 


“ Whether,” says H. N. C., “ this 
great discovery was a peculium of Eton, 
1 know not; nor can I precisely say that 
Dr. Keate, and the present provost of 
King’s, and the Bishop of Chester, and 
other assistant masters (for they all had 
the secret), did not in fact learn it from 
this German ; but I exceedingly doubt 
their doing so, unless Mr. Dequincey 
will assure me that there was an English 
translation of the German book—if the 
book was in German— existing at that 
time. Iflam asked whence the inter- 
pretation came, I must confess my igno- 
rance—except that I very well remem- 
ber that in Lucian’s Vitarum auctio, 
a favourite school treatise of ours, upon 
the bidder demanding of Pythagoras, 
who is put up to sale, why he had an 
aversion to beans, the philosopher says 
that he has no such aversion, but that 
beans are sacred things—first, for a 
physical reason there mentioned ; but 
principally because, amongst the Athe- 
nians, all elections for offices in the 
government took place by means of 
them. Of the correctness of this inter- 
pretation, if the golden verses were in 
fact genuine, which they are not, we 
might indeed well doubt; for there are 
numerous authorities which would lead 
us to believe that the practice of voting 
by beans, or ballot, was long subsequent 
to the time of Pythagoras —to whom, in 
all probability, the cheirotonia, or natural 
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mode of election by a shew of hands, 
was alone known.” 


So much for Pythagoras and the 
beans. 

As to Coleridge’s borrowing the two 
words in conjunction, “ insupportably 
advancing,” from Milton, every reader, 
who is at the same time a writer, must 
concur in the truth of the following 
statement. 

“That these latter words were in 
Milton was a mere fact, about which, 
with a book-shelf at hand, there could 
of course be no dispute. If, therefore, 
Mr, Coleridge denied that he was in- 
debted to Milton for them, I believe—(as 
who in the world, but this ‘ foremost of 
admirers,’ would not believe?)—that he 
meant to deny any distinct consciousness 
of their Miltonic origin at the moment 
of his using them in his ode. A meta- 
physician like Mr. Dequincey can ex. 
plain, what every common person who 
has read half a dozen standard books in 
his life knows, that thoughts, words, 
and phrases, not our own, rise up day 
by day from the depths of the passive 
memory, and suggest themselves, as it 
were, to the hand, without any effort of 
recollection on our part. Such thoughts 
are indeed not natural born, but they are 
denizens at least; and Coleridge could 
have meant no more.” 


The “ Hymn in the Vale of Cha- 
mouni” is rightly confessed to be in- 
debted for many images, and some 
striking expressions, to Frederica 
Brun’s little poem. This obligation 
is so clear, that no admirer of Cole- 
ridge, any more than H. N.C., will he- 
sitate to acknowledge that a reference 
to the original ought certainly to have 
been given, as Coleridge gave in other 
instances. Yet, as to any ungenerous 
wish on the part of Mr. Coleridge to 
conceal the obligation, we join with 
his nephew in totally disbelieving it; 
the words and images that are taken, 
are taken bodily and without altera- 
tion; and not the slightest art is used 
—and a little would have sufficed — 
to disguise the fact of any community 
between the two poems. The German 
is in twenty lines, and H. N. C. prints 
them with what he terms a very bald 
English translation, that all his readers 
may compare them as a curiosity with 
their glorification in Coleridge. 

We give the German poem : 

“ Aus tiefem Schatten des schweigenden 
Tannenhains 

Erblick’ ich behend dich, Scheitel der 

Ewigkeit, 
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Blendender Gipfel, von dessen Hohe 

Ahbndend mein Geist ins Unendliche 
schwebet ! 

Wer senkte den Pfeiler tief in der Erde 
Schooss, 

Der, seit Jahrtausenden, fest deine masse 
stitzt? 

Wer thirmte hoch in des Aethers Wdl- 
bung 

Machtig und kihn dein umstrahltes Ant- 
litz? 

Wer goss Euch hoch aus des ewigen 

Winters Reich, 

O Zachenstréme, mit Donnergetis, herab? 

Und wer gebietet laut mit der Allmacht 
Stimme : 

‘ Hiersollenruhen die starrenden W ogen”’ 


Wer zeichnet dort dem Morgensterne die 
Bahn? . 

Wer kranzt mit Bliithen des ewigen 
Frostes Saum ? 

Wem tont in schrecklichen Harmoniecen, 

Wilder Arveiron, dein Wogentiimmel ? 


Jehovah! Jehovah! kracht’s im ber- 
stenden Eis ; 

Lavinendonner rollen’s die Kluft hinab : 

Jehovah! rauscht’s inden hellen Wipfeln, 

Flistert’s an reiseluden Silberbiichen.” 


For H. N. C.’s rough version we 
shall substitute a metrical one of our 
own. The original poem, we should 
remark, is addressed to Klopstock, the 
poet of the Messiah. 

Out of the silent Fir-grove’s shade pro- 
found, 
Thee, trembling, I survey, Eternal Brow ! 

Dazzling steep, from whose height my 

spirit , 

Soars in dim Visions of the Unending ! 

Who sank the Pillar deep into Earth's 
lap, 

Which for millennia hath thy mass sus- 
tained? 

Who towered into the Vault of Ether, 

Mighty and bold, thy beaming Aspect ? 


Who from the everlasting Winter's realm 
Poured you, ye jagged Streams, with 
Thunder-sound ? 
And who loud bade, with voice Al- 
mighty, 
‘“‘ Here shall repose the stiffening bil- 
lows ?” 


Who for the Morning-star there marks 
the path ? 
Who wreathes thy edge with flowers, 
eternal Frost? 
To whom, in harmonies of terror, 
Arveiron ! sounds thy billow’s tumult? 


* Jehovah! Jehovah!” crashes in the 
bursting ice : 

The avalanche thunders it to the ravine. 

* Jehovah” in the tree-tops murmurs, 

In purling silver brooks it whispers.” 
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The reader may now compare the 
two poems, and judge for himself how 
far Coleridge is indebted to Frederica 
Brun’s Chamouni at Sunrise. As to 
Coleridge’s alleged plagiaries from 
Schelling, Julius Hare has completely 
settled that matter. It cannot be ne- 
cessaty to repeat the refutation here. 
It is expedient, however, that H.N.C. 
himself should be permitted to shew 
how Coleridge differed from Byron, 
even as a plagiary: 

‘* The charge against Lord Byron — 
not his own affected one, but the real 
one —is this, that having borrowed libe- 
rally from particular passages, and being 
deeply , although undefinably indebted to 
the spirit of the w ritings of Wordsworth 
and C oleridge—yes, and of Southey, too 
—he not only made no acknowledgment 
(that was not necessary), but, upon the 
principle of the odisse quem leseris, he 
took every opportunity, and broke through 
every decency of literature, and even 
common manners, to malign, degrade, 
and, as far as in him lay, to destroy the 
public and private characters of those 
great men. He did this in works pub- 
lished by himself in his own life-time, 
and, what is more, he did it in violation 
of his knowledge and convictions to the 
contrary; for his own previous written 
and spoken admiration of the genius of 
those whom he traduced and affected to 
contemn was, and still is, on record: so 
that well might one of his invulnerable 
antagonists say, ‘ Lord Byron must have 
known that I had the flocci of his eulo- 
gium to balance the nawci of his scorn, 
and that the one would have nihili- -pilified 
the other, even if I had not well under- 
stood the worthlessness of both.’ * 

“* Now let the taking on the part of 
Mr. Coleridge be allowed—need I, after 
the preceding passage cited by Mr. 
Hare, expressly draw the contrast as to 
the manner? Verily of Lord 7. 
morally and intellectually considered, 
may be suid : 


Si non alium late spirasset odorem, 
Laurus erat.” 


Mr. Coleridge’s nephew has not 


gone into the subject of his use of 


opium, concerning which we, in our 
“ Coleridgeiana,” gave an important 
and authentic document. He defers 
this portion of his theme to the period 
““ when Coleridge’s life may be written 
without wounding the feelings or grati- 
fying the malice of any one; and then, 
amongst other misrepresentations, that 
as to the origin of his recourse to 








* Southey’s Essays, Moral and P dlitical. Vol. tI. 
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opium will be made manifest; and 
the tale of his long and passionate 
struggles with, and final victory over 
the habit, will form one of the bright- 
est as well as most interesting traits of 
the moral and religious being of this 
humble, this exalted Christian.” 

Concerning Mr. Dequincey him- 
self, it is very properly added : 

‘* But how could this writer trust to 
the discretion of Coleridge’s friends and 
relations? What if a justly provoked 
anger had burst the bounds of compas- 
sion! Does not Mr. Dequincey well 
know, that with regard to this, as well 
as every other article in his vile heap of 
personalities, the little finger of recri- 
mination would bruise his head in the 
dust ?” 

We have had ourselves experience 
of Mr. Coleridge’s conversation, and 
can testify to the accuracy of his ne- 
phew’s account. Some of the states 
of consciousness which he describes as 
belonging to the listener, we, however, 
are strangers to. This probably arose 
from our having previously travelled 
the same path of i inquiry, and from the 
terms and the conclusions of his dis- 
course having been already peculiar to 
us ; for we had studied the writings of 
the man, and had realised the prin- 
ciples of his philosophy in the study 
of ourselves, and others, and of the 
world. We were for this cause even 
in the secret of his esoteric views — it 
being the test of the truth of a science 
like this—that all its professors should 
think alike on its interior mysteries. 
As to the exposition of these views, 
his nephew well observes, that “ all 
his prose works, from the Friend to 
the Church and State, were little more 
than feelers, pioneers, disciplinants, for 
the last and complete exposition of 
them. Of the art of making books he 
knew little, and cared less; but had 
he been as much an adept in it as a 
modern novelist, he never could have 
succeeded in rendering popular, or 
even tolerable, at first, his attempt to 
push Locke and Paley from their com- 
mon throne in England. A little more 
working in the trenches might have 
brought him closer to the walls, with 
less personal damage; but it is better 
for Christian philosophy as it is, though 
the assailant was sacrificed in the bold 
and artless attack.” 

It is now  nenety | fourteen years since 


Letter concerning Byron. 
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Henry Nelson Coleridge was, for the 
first time, enabled to become a fre- 
quent and attentive visitor in his un- 
cle’s domestic society, whose exhibition 
of intellectual power in living dis- 
course struck the young man at once 
as unique and transcendant. Tle ac- 
cordingly made instant note of his 
conversation, in something like a spi- 
rit of vexation that such a strain of 
musi¢ as he had just heard should not 
last for ever. He continued the prac- 
tice; feeling, however, how inade- 
quately these specimens represent the 
peculiar splendour and individuality 
of Mr. Coleridge’s conversation. “ How 
should it be otherwise?” he continues. 
“ Who could always follow to the 
turning-point his long arrow-flights of 
thought? Who could fix those. ejacu- 
lations of light, those tones of a pro- 
phet, which at times have made me 
hend before him as before an inspired 
man? Such acts of spirit as these 
were too subtle to be fettered down on 
paper; they live— if they can live any 
where—in the memories alone of those 
who witnessed them.” 

Coleridge was naturally very fond 
of society, and continued to be so to 
the last; but the almost unceasing ill- 
health with which he was afflicted, 
after fifty, confined him for many 
months in every year to his own room, 
and, most commonly, to his bed. He 
was then rarely seen, except by single 
visiters ; and few of them would feel 
any disposition upon such occasions 
to interrupt him, whatever might have 
been the length or mood of his dis- 
course. His nephew was sometimes 
present in mixed company, where the 
poet-sage was questioned and opposed, 
and the scene proved amusing for the 
moment; but he owns, that it was al- 
ways much more delightful to him to 
let the river wander at its own sweet 
will, unruffled by aught but a certain 
breeze of emotion which the stream 
itself produced. If the course it took 
was not the shortest, it was generally 
the most beautiful ; and what you saw 
by the way was as worthy of note as 
the ultimate object to which you were 
journeying. 


“It is possible, indeed,” continues 
this gentleman, “ that Coleridge did not, 
in fact, possess the precise gladiatorial 
power of Johnson: yet he understood a 
sword-play of his own; and 1 have, 
upon several occasions, seen him exhibit 
brilliant proofs of its effectiveness upon 
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disputants of considerable pretensions in 
their particular lines, But he had a 
genuine dislike of the practice in him- 
self or others, and no slight provocation 
could move him to any such exertion. 
He was, indeed, to my observation, more 
distinguished from other great men of 
letters by his moral thirst after the 
Truth —the ideal Truth —in his own 
mind, than by his merely intellectual 
qualifications. To leave the every-day 
circle of society, in which the literary 
and scientific rarely — the rest never— 
break through the “spell of personality ; 
where Anecdote reigns everlastingly 
paramount and exclusive, and the wild- 
est attempt to generalise the Babel of 
facts, and to control temporary and indi- 
vidual phenomena by the application of 
eternal and over-ruling principles, is 
unintelligible to many, and disagreeable 
to more: to leave this species of con. 
verse — if converse it deserves to be 
called —and pass an entire day with 
Coleridge, was a marvellous change in- 
deed. It was a Sabbath past expression 
deep, and tranquil, and serene. You 
came to a man who had travelled in 
many countries, and in critical times; 
who had seen and felt the world in most 
of its ranks, and in many of its vicissi- 
tudes and weaknesses ; one to whom all 
literature and genial art were absolutely 
subject, and to whom, with a reasonable 
allowance as to technical details, all 
science was in a most extraordinary 
degree familiar. Throughout a long- 
drawn summer’s day would this man 
talk to you in low, equable, but clear 
and musical tones, concerning things 
human and divine ; ‘marshalling all his- 
tory, harmonising all experiment, prob- 
ing the depths of your consciousness, 
and revealing visions of glory and of 
terror to the imagination; but pouring 
withal such floods of light upon the 
mind, that you might for a season, like 
Paul, become blind, in the very act of 
conversion. And this he would do, 
without so much as one allusion to him- 
self, without a word of reflection on 
others, save when any given act fell na- 
turally in the way of his discourse, with- 
out one anecdote that was not proof and 
illustration of a previous position ; — 
gratifying no passion, indulging no ca- 
price, but, with a calm mastery over 
your soul, leading you onward and on- 
ward for ever through a thousand wind- 
ings, yet with no pause, to some magni- 
ficent point in which, as in a focus, all 
the party-coloured rays of his discourse 
should converge in light. In all this 


hew as, in truth, your teacher and guide ; 
but in a little while you might ‘forget 
that he was other than a fellow -student 
and the companion of your way, so play~ 
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ful was his manner, so simple his lan- 
guage, so affectionate the glance of his 
pleasant eye.” 

HI. N. C. continues at still greater 
length the subject of his uncle’s con- 
versation— inexpedient for us to quote, 
as it is probable what we shall write 
will imply much, if not all, of the 
topics. What narrow and ungenial 
visitors, moreover, thought of the old 
man eloquent, in his abstruser moods, 
we care not—it was there we loved 
him best. We sought not to incar- 
nate him, but loved to expatiate in 
the liberty wherein he delighted. We 
had no petty questions or doubts to be 
shaken off, and were equally impatient 
of the obstacles of common conversa- 
tion. On such occasions, we are told, 
and knew without telling, that “escaped 
from the flesh, he would soar upwards 
into an atmosphere almost too rare to 
breathe, but which seemed proper to 
him ; and there he would float at ease. 
Like enough, what Coleridge then said 
his subtlest listener would not under- 
stand, as a man understands a news- 
paper; but upon such a listener there 
would steal an influence, and an im- 
pression, and a sympathy; there would 
be a gradual attempering of his body 
and spirit, till his total being vibrated 
with one pulse alone, and thought be- 
came merged in contemplation.” 

This is well felt and happily ex- 
pressed. Let us now leave the words 
of the nephew for those of his “ like- 
named Eme.” And here much is left 
for us to do; for the editor seems to 
have lost the transitional links of the 
discourse—and we have therefore the 
matter given to us in the shape of 
aphorisms, which may serve as conti- 
nuations of the Aids to Reflection. 
Unlike these, they are not sorted into 
subjects, but are arranged as they arose, 
as fragments of conversations at differ- 
ent times, in which the same themes 
were familiarly repeated. Some ofthese 
are more interesting than others, and 
most those which bear on works of 
which his published productions con- 
tain promises. All that bears on the 
logic and the logosophia must be of 
great value. Relative to the first, 
Coleridge was of opinion that this is 
not a logical age. A friend, he said, 
had lately given him (Jan. 4, 1823) 
some political pamphlets of the time 
of Charles I. and the Cromwellate. 
In them the premises are frequently 

wrémg, but the deductions are almost 
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always legitimate; whereas, in the 
writings of the present day, the pre- 
mises are commonly sound, but the 
conclusions false. He thought a great 
deal of commendation is due to the 
University of Oxford for preserving the 
study of logic in the schools. Itisa 
great mistake to suppose geometry any 
substitute for it. Mr. Coleridge had 
proceeded to some extent in his own 
treatise on logic, though it is unhappily 
left imperfect. It is pleasing, however, 
to know that the fragment, such as 
it is, will be presented to the world 
in the best possible form which the 
circumstances admit, by Mr. Joseph 
Henry Green, who, beyond any of the 
poet's friends, is intimately acquainted 
with his principles and ultimate aspi- 
rations in philosophy generally, and 
psychology in particular. According 
to Coleridge, there are two kinds of 
logic: 1. Syllogistic; 2. Criterional. 
All syllogistic logic is: 1. Seclusion ; 
2. Inclusion; 3. Conclusion; which 
answer to the understanding, the expe- 
rience, and the reason. The first says, 
this ought to be; the second adds, this 
is; and the last pronounces, this must 
be so. The criterional logic, or logic 
of premises, is, of course, much the 
most important; and it has never yet 
been treated. Elsewhere he calls this 
the logic of ideas, which is to that of 
syllogisms as the infinitesimal calculus 
to common arithmetic; it proves, but 
at the same time it supersedes. 

On this subject we could enlarge, 
both from our own memoranda of the 
conversation of Coleridge, and from 
the working out of our own mind. 
But we forbear, for an opportunity 
even more favourable than the present. 
Such will and must occur and recur. 
Evough for this time we shall find to 
do, within certain prescribed limits. 

Closely connected with this system 
of logic is the logosophia. Uere a dis- 
tinction is rightly to be taken between 
the logic of St. Paul and St. John. 
St. Paul’s logic is syllogistic—it is of 
the Greek, intricate. This apostle wrote 
more particularly for the dialectic un- 
derstanding, and proves those Christian 
doctrines, which were capable of such 
proof, by common logic. St. John’s 
logic, on the other hand, is Oriental, 
and consists chiefly in position and 
parallel. His Gospel stands in relation 
to the other three thus: They shew the 
history —that is, the fulfilment of the 
prophecies in the facts—St. John’s 
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declares explicitly the doctrine, oracu- 
larly, and without comment, because, 
being pure reason, it can only be proved 
by itself. For Christianity proves it- 
self, as the sun is seen by its own light. 
Its evidence is involved in its existence. 
He had a twofold object in his Gospel 
and his Epistles,—to prove the divinity, 
and also the actual human nature and 
bodily suffering, of Jesus Christ —that 
he was God and man. In connexion 
with this point, Coleridge remarked 
that 


‘“‘ The notion that the effusion of blood 
and water from the Saviour’s side was 
intended to prove the real death of the 
sufferer originated, I believe, with some 
modern Germans, and seems to me ridi- 
culous: there is, indeed, a very small 
quantity of water occasionally in the pre- 
cordia; but in the pleura, where wounds 
are not generally mortal, there is a great 
deal. St. John did not mean, I appre- 
hend, to insinuate that the spear-thrust 
made the death, merely as such, certain 
or evident, but that the effusion shewed 
the human nature. ‘I saw it,’ he would 
say, ‘ with my own eyes. It was real 
blood, composed of lymph and crassa- 
mentum, and not a mere celestial ichor, 
as the phantasmists allege.’” 


In another place, he adds that 
St. John used the term é Asyes techni- 
cally. Philo-Judeeus had so used it 
several years before the probable date 
of the composition ofthis Gospel ; and 
it was commonly understood among 
the Jewish rabbis at that time, and 
afterwards, of the manifested God. 
He thought our translators unfortunate 
in rendering the clause weds rév @sdy, 
“ with God;” that would be right, 
if the Greek were civ rH @:3. By the 
preposition wgés in this place is meant 
the utmost possible proximity, without 
confusion ; likeness, without sameness. 
The Jewish church understood the 
Messiah to be a divine person. Philo 
expressly cautions against any one’s 
supposing the Logos to be a mere per- 
sonification or symbol. He says, the 
Logos is a substantial, self-existent 
being. The Gnostics, as they were 
afterwards called, were a kind of 
Arians ; and thought the Logos was 
an after-birth. They placed "ACucces 
and ym (the Abyss and Silence) before 
him. Therefore it was that St. John 
said, with emphasis, tv dex av 6 Aoyos— 
“In the beginning was the Word.” 
“ He was begotten,” said Coleridge, 
labouring to express the ineffable, “ he 
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was begotten in the first simultaneous 
burst of Godhead, if such an expres- 
sion may be pardoned, in speaking of 
eternal existence.” 

Here, perhaps, it may be convenient 
to add something further on these 
Gnostics. The Gnostic, according to 
Coleridge, was a peculiar spirit, op- 
posed to the Catholic. Jt was a humour 
of fantastical interpretation of the old 
Scriptures into Christian meanings. It 
is this gnosis, or knowingness, which 
the apostle says puffeth up,—not know- 
ledge, as we translate it. The Epistle 
of Barnabas, of the genuineness of 
which Coleridge had no sort of doubt, 
is an example of this gnostic spirit. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews is the 
only instance of gnosis in the canon: 
it was written evidently by some apos- 
tolical man before the destruction of 
the temple, and probably at Alexandria. 
For three hundred years, and more, it 
was not admitted into the canon, espe- 
cially not by the Latin church, on ac- 
count of this difference in it from the 
other Scriptures. But its merit was so 
great, and the gnosis in it is so kept 
within due bounds, that its admirers 
at last succeeded, especially by affixing 
St. Paul’s name to it, to have it in- 
cluded in the canon; which was first 
done by the Council of Laodicea in 
the middle of the fourth century. For- 
tunately for us it was so. Catholicity 
was, in the first century, the test ofa 
book or epistle—whether it were of 
the evangelicon or apostolicon— being 
canonical. 

In the Statesman’s Manual, Coleridge 
had said that *‘ the imperative and ora- 
cular form of the inspired Scripture is 
the Form of Reason Itself, in all things 
purely rational and moral.” We find 
him in the Tuble-Talk delighting to 
think that the beloved apostle was 
born a Plato. To him was left the 
almost oracular utterance of the mys- 
teries of the Christian religion; whilst 
to St. Paul was committed the task of 
explanation, defence, and assertion of 
all the doctrines, and especially of those 
metaphysical ones, touching the will 
and grace ; for which purpose his active 
mind, his learned education, and his 
Greek logic, made him pre-eminently 
fit. 

Take the following, on the same 
subject, in Coleridge’s own words : 

** There may be dictation without in. 
spiration, and inspiration without dicta- 
tion; they have been and contiaue to be 
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grievously confounded. Balaam and his 
ass were the passive organs of dictation ; 
but no one, I suppose, will venture to 
call either of those worthies inspired. 

It is my profound conviction that St. John 

and St. Paul were divinely inspired ; but 

I totally disbelieve the dictation of any 

one word, sentence, or argument through- 
out their writings. Observe, there was 
revelation. All religion is revealed ;— 
revealed religion is, in my judgment, a 
mere pleonasm. Revelations of facts 
were undoubtedly made to the prophets ; 
revelations of doctrines were as undoubt- 
edly made to John and Paul ;— but is it 
not a mere matter of our very senses that 
John and Paul each dealt with those re- 
velations, expounded them, insisted on 
them, just exactly according to his own 
natural strength of intellect, habit of rea- 
soning, moral, and even physical temper- 
ament? We receive the books ascribed 
to John and Paul as their books, on the 
judgment of men for whom no miraculous 
judgment is pretended—nay, whom, in 
their admission and rejection of other 
books, we believe to have erred. Shall 
we give less credence to John and Paul 
themselves? Surely the heart and soul 
of every Christian give him sufficient 
assurance that, in all things that concern 
him as a man, the words that he reads 
are spirit and truth, and could only pro- 
ceed trom Him who made both heart and 
soul. Understand the matter so, and all 
difficulty vanishes. You read without 
fear lest your faith meet with some 
shock from a passage here and there, 
which you cannot reconcile with imme- 
diate dictation by the Holy Spirit of God 
without an absurd violence offered to the 
text. You read the Bible as the best of 
all books, but still as a book, and make 
use of all the means and appliances 
which learning and skill, under the 
blessing of God, can afford towards 
rightly apprehending the general sense 
of it—not solicitous to find out doctrine 
in mere epistolary familiarity, or facts in 
clear ad hominem et pro tempore allusions 
to national traditions.” 


Hermas is full of the yvaes, like the 
Epistle of Barnabas. Considerations 
like these refer a man to that sub- 
jective revelation in his own mind, 
which is the light that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world, for 
the meaning of that objective reason 
which is incarnated in the written 
word. It was in connexion, doubtless, 
with some such reflections as these, 
although the transitional links have 
been lost by his nephew, that Coleridge 
was led to remark that, “ so little did 
the early bishops and preachers think 
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their Christian faith wrapped up in, 
and solely to be learned from, the 
New Testament — indeed, can it be 
said that there was any such collection 
for three hundred years ?—that I re- 
member a letter from fH. N.C. 
has forgotten the name | to a friend of 
his, a bishop in the East, in which he 
most evidently speaks of the Christian 
Scriptures as of works of which the 
bishop knew li'tle or nothing.”” The 
introduction of such “ee of illustra- 
tion is part of what i. N.C. well calls 
his uncle’s “ cyclical” method of argu- 
mentation. When Coleridge, as some- 
times happened, 





‘Seemed to ramble from the road, 
and to lose himself in a wilderness of 
digressions, the truth was, that at that 
very time he was working out his fore- 
known conclusion, through an almost 
miraculous logic, the difficulty of which 
consisted precisely in the very fact of its 
minuteness and universality. He took 
so large a scope, that, if he was inter- 
rupted before he got to the end, he ap- 
peared to have been talking without an 
object ; although, perhaps, a few steps 
more would have brought you to a point, 
a retrospect from which would shew you 
the pertinence of all he had been saying. 
I have heard persons complain th: it they 
could get no answer to a question from 
Coleridge. The truth is, he answered, 
or meant to answer, so fully, that the 
querist should have no second question 
to ask. In nine cases out of ten he saw 
the question was short or misdirected ; 
and knew that a mere yes or no answer 
could not embrace all the truth, and 
might very probably, by implication, 
convey error. Hence that exhaustive, 
cyclical mode of discoursing in w hich 
he frequently indulged ; unfit, indeed, 
for a dinner-table, and too long-breathed 
for the patience of a chance visitor ; but 
which, to those who knew for what they 
came, was the object of their profoundest 
admiration, as it was the source of their 
most valuable instruction. Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s affectionate disciples learned their 
lessons of philosophy and criticism from 
his own mouth. He was to them as an 
old master of the Academy or Lyceum. 
The more time he took, the better pleased 
were such visitors; for they came ex- 
pressly to listen, and had ample proof 
how truly he had declared, that what- 
ever difficulties he might feel, with pen 
in hand, in the expression of his mean- 
ing, he never found the smallest hitch or 
impediment in the utterance of his most 
subtle reasonings by word of mouth. 
How many a time and oft have I felt 
his abstrusest thoughts steal rhythmi- 
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cally on my soul, when chanted forth by 

him. Nay, how often have I fancied I 

heard rise up, in answer to his gentle 

touch, an interpreting music of my own, 
as from the passive strings of some wind- 
smitten lyre.” 

Cognate with the argument whence, 
for the sake of the preceding extract, 
we have digressed, the fragments on 
the doctrine of the Trinity next demand 
attention. We cannot say that we are 
altogether satisfied with these, having, 
in a diary of our own, the substance of 
two or three monologues on this subject ; 
one which took four or five hours in 
delivery—and part of which, but for 
a predetermination not to mutilate it, 
we would give here. Our business is 
with the present book, for which we 
are grateful; and weuld, as in testi- 
mony of thankfulness, confine our 
attention to it. 

Relative to this doctrine, Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s admiration of Bull and Water- 
land was deep, and always readily 
acknowledged. Bull he used to read 
in the Latin Defensio Fidei Nicena, 
using the Jesuit Zola’s edition of 1784, 
which it is believed he bought at Rome. 
He told his nephew once that, when he 
was reading a Protestant English bi- 
shop’s work on the Trinity, in a copy 
edited by an Italian Jesuit in Italy, he 
felt proud of the Church of England, 
and in good humour with the C “hurch 
of Rome. Bull and W aterland, he 
said, ‘* are the classical writers on the 
Trinity. In the Trinity there is, 1, 
ipseity ; 2, alterity; 3, community. 
You may express the formula thus : 
God, the absolute will or identity = Pro- 

thesis. 

The Father=Thesis. The Son= Anti- 
thesis. The Spirit=Synthesis.” 
We wish we had room to express 

the meaning of this formula at full; 

but we must pass to another scrap. 

Paradoxical as it might seem, Cole- 

ridge held that the Jews were, and are 

not, par excellence, conservers of the 
doctrine of the unity of God. This 
truth he decidedly pronounced has 
been preserved and gloriously preached 
by Christianity alone. The Romans 
never shut up their temples, nor ceased 
to worship a hundred or a thousand 
gods and goddesses, at the bidding of 
the Jews; the Persians, the Hindus, 
the Chinese, learned nothing of this 
great truth from the Jews. But from 

Christians they did learn it in various 

degrees, and are still learning it. The 

religion of the Jews is, indeed, a light ; 
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but it is as the light of the glow-worm, 
which gives no heat, and illumines no- 
thing but itself. 


“‘It has been objected to me,” con- 
tinued Coleridge, ‘‘ that the vulgar no- 
tions of the Trinity are at variance with 
this doctrine; and it was added, whe- 
ther as flattery or sarcasm matters not, 
that few believers of the Trinity thought 
of itasi did. To which again humbly, 
yet confidently, I r-ply, that my su- 
perior light, if superior, consists in no- 
thing more than this,—that Il more 
clearly see that the doctrine of trinal 
unity is an absolute truth transcending 
my human means of understanding it, or 
demonstrating it. I may or may not be 
able to utter the formula of my faith in 
this mystery in more logical terms than 
some others ; but this I say, Go and 
ask the most ordinary man, a professed 
believer in this doctrine, whether he be- 
lieves in and worships a plurality of 
Gods, and he will start with horror at 
the bare suggestion. He may not be 
able to explain his creed in exact terms ; 
but he will tell you that he does believe 
in one God, and in one God only, reason 
about it as you may.” 


Coleridge has treated of the doctrine 
ofthe Trinity in connexion with Irving- 
ism. We must here hold the balance 
even between the parties. Our good 
opinion of Coleridge is unqualified,— 
our esteem for Irving, malgre his errors, 
is still great. We are told here, what 
we know also to be the fact, that the 
admiration and sympathy which Mr. 
Coleridge felt and expressed towards 
the late Mr. Irving, at his first appear- 
ance in London, were great and sin- 
cere; and his grief at the deplorable 
change which followed was in propor- 
tion. But it is added that, “ long after 
the tongues shall have failed and been 
forgotten, Irving’s name will live in 
the splendid eulogies of his friend.” 
It will so live. It would be injustice, 
however, not to subjoin that Irving 
has written books of his own which 
the world will not willingly let die. 
This we know also was Coleridge’s 
own opinion. He mentioned with 
particular commendation to us Irving’s 
preface to Ben Ezra, as being written 
in pure English, undefiled, though with 
too much vehemence of style. “ Vehe- 
mence”’ was the word used, and it ex- 
presses the character of Irving’s genius, 
both in its excellences and its abuses. 

Coleridge felt the same difficulty 
which we always felt and expressed, in 
the conduct of the Scotch kirk to 
Irving. He could not understand it. 
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“« They might with ample reason have 
visited him for the monstrous indecen- 
cies of those exhibitions of the spirit ; 
perhaps the kirk would not have been 
justified in overlooking such disgraceful 
breaches of decorum; but to excommu- 
nicate him on account of his language 
about Christ’s body was very foolish, Ir- 
ving’s expressions upon this subject are 
ill-judged, inconvenient, in bad taste, 
and in terms false; nevertheless, his 
apparent meaning, such as it is, is ortho- 
dox. Christ's body, as mere body, or 
rather carcase (for body is an associated 
word), was no more capable of sin or 
righteousness than mine or yours ; that 
his humanity had a capacity of sin fol- 
lows from its own essence. He was of 
like passions as we, and was tempted. 
How could he be tempted, if he had no 
formal capacity of being seduced ?” 


To be sure, the contrary assumption 
is mere Pantheism, and so we stated at 
the time,—feeling in this that the great 
pulpit orator and theologic genius was 
justifiable; and giving him, therefore, 
every opportunity for vindicating his 
belief in the Unknown Tongues, though 
conscious that here he was in error from 
his great desire to incarnate, to embody, 
all ideas, arising from a certain mathe- 
matical instinct for sensuous demon- 
stration in the forms of time and space, 
in which his mind had been educated, 
and in which perhaps he only erred, 
after all, with John and Paul. 

Take, in connexion with the above, 
the following: 

“‘ The Trinity is, 1, the will; 2, the 
reason, or word; 3, the law, or life. As 
we distinguish these three, so we must 
unite them in one God. The union must 
be as transcendant as the distinction. 

“ Mr. Irving’s notion is tritheism,— 
nay, rather in terms, tri-demonism. His 
opinion about the sinfulness of the hu- 
manity of our Lord is absurd, if consi- 
dered in one point of view,—for body is 
not carcase. How can there be a sinful 
carcase? But what he says is capable of 
a sounder interpretation, Irving caught 
many things from me; but he would 
never attend to any thing which he 
thought he could not use in the pulpit. 
I told him the certain consequence would 
be, that he would fall into grievous 
errors. Sometimes he has five or six 
pages together of the purest eloquence, 
and then an outbreak of almost madman’s 
babble.” 


The great distinction between the 
two men is apparent in this extract. 
Irving felt that his vocation as an orator 
was to produce immediate effect; it 
was needful for him, therefore, to reduce 
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the high truths that he received from 
Coleridge to the form of a mathe- 
matical diagram. Coleridge retained 
them in the form of ideas, and of ideas 
only. This he could afford to do, by 
virtue of his profession as a philoso- 
pher. His region was the eternal,— 
Irving’s field of action the temporal. 
The tendencies of the latter were Aris- 
totelian, though he had not become 
such; and, we think, was purifying 
himself, notwithstanding appearances 
to the contrary, into a perception of 
Platonic spiritualities, unmixed with 
grosser matter. The period of his 
strife in the middle way between the 
two opinions was sore and perilous. 
But the “ cathartic process” was 
abridged, to be perfected in the sepa- 
rate state. 

On the two systems of Plato and 
Aristotle Coleridge has delivered him- 
self in these words of wisdom. 


‘« Every man is born an Aristotelian 
or a Platonist. I do not think it possi- 
ble that any one born an Aristotelian can 
become a Platonist; and I am sure no 
born Platonist can ever change into an 
Aristotelian. ‘They are the two classes 
of men, beside which it is next to im- 
possible to conceive a third, The one 
considers reason a quality or attribute ; > 
the other considers it a power. I believe 
that Aristotle never could get to under- 
stand what Plato meant by an idea. 
There is a passage, indeed, in the Eu- 
demian Ethics [or metapbysics] which 
looks like an exception ; but I doubt not 
of its being spurious, as that whole 
work is supposed by some to be. With 
Plato, ideas are constitutive in them- 
selves. 

*« Aristotle was, and still is, the sove- 
reign lord of the understanding — the 
faculty judging by the senses. He was 
a conceptualist, and never could raise 
himself into that higher state which was 
natural to Plato, and has been so to 
others, in which the understanding is 
distinctly contemplated, and, as it were, 
looked down upon from the throne of 
actual ideas, or living, inborn, essential 
truths. 

‘* Yet what a mind was Aristotle’s— 
only not the greatest that ever animated 
the human form!—the parent of science 
properly so called, the master of criti- 
cism, and the founder or editor of logic! 
But he confounded science with philoso- 
phy, which is an error. Philosophy is 
the middle state between science, or 
knowledge, and sophia, or wisdom.” 


In important connexion with this is 
the following extract, concerning The 
Moral Law of Polurity: 
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‘It is curious to trace the operation 
of the moral law of polarity in the his- 
tory of politics, religion, &c. When 
the maximum of one tendency has been 
attained there is no gradual decrease, 
but a direct transition to its minimum, 
till the opposite tendency has attained its 
maximum ; and then you see another 
corresponding revulsion. With the Re- 
storation came in at once the mechanico- 
corpuscular philosophy, which, with the 
increase of manufactures, trade, and 
arts, made every thing in philosophy, re- 
ligion, and poetry objective ; till, at 
length, attachment to mere external 
worldliness and forms got to its maxi- 
mum,—when out burst the French Revo- 
lution, and with it every thing became 
immediately subjective, without any ob- 
ject atall. The rights of man, the so- 
vereignty of the people, were subject 
and object both. We are now, I think, 
at the turning point again. This reform 
seems the ne plus ultra of that tendency 
of the public mind which substitutes its 
own undefined notions or passions for 
real objects and historical actualities. 
There is not one of the ministers—except 
the one or two revolutionists among 
them— who has ever given us a hint, 
throughout this long struggle, as to 
what he really does believe will be the 
product of the bill; what sort of House 
of Commons it will make for the purpose 
of governing this empire soberly and 
safely. No; they have actualised for a 
moment a wish, a fear, a passion, but 
not an idea.” 

So much we have deemed it proper 
to quote from the Tuble-Tulk of Cole- 
ridge with his nephew, in relation to 
the great interests of religion and phi- 
losophy. It is not necessary for us to 
make any excerpts as to his system, 
that having been already, in former 
papers, treated ofat full.* Our readers 
understand the distinction between the 
reason and understanding, and have 
had experience of what d priori argu- 
ment is, what force it has, and of what 
application it is capable. In the above 
extract Coleridge has applied it to po- 
lities, and the words have a prophetic 
character. This power Coleridge ex- 
hibited in a great degree in the co- 
lumns of the Morning Post. In 1808 
—9, Lord Darnley met him acci- 
dentally, when, after a few words of 
salutation, his lordship said, “ Are you 
mad, Mr. Coleridge?” Not that I 
know, my lord,” he replied; “ what 
have I done which argues any derange- 
ment of mind?” “ Why, I mean,” 
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said he, “ those essays of yours ‘ On 
the Hopes and Fears of a People 
Invaded by Foreign Armies.’ The 
Spaniards are absolutely conquered ; it 
is absurd to talk of their chance of re- 
sisting.” ‘ Very well, my lord,” said 
Coleridge, “‘ we shall see. But will 
your lordship permit me, in the course 
ofa year or two, to retort your question 
upon you, if I should have grounds 
for so doing?” “ Certainly,” replied 
his lordship ; “ that is fair!’ Two 
years afterwards, when affairs were 
altered in Spain, Coleridge met Lord 
Darnley again, and, after some con- 
versation, ventured to say to him, 
“ Does your lordship recollect giving 
me leave to retort a certain question 
upon you about the Spaniards? Who 
is mad now?!” “ Very true, very 
true, Mr. Coleridge,” cried he; “ you 
are right. It is very extraordinary. It 
was a very happy and bold guess.” 
Upon which Coleridge remarked, “ I 
think ‘ guess’ is hardly a fair term ; 
for has any thing happened that has 
happened from any other causes, or 
under any other conditions, than such 
as I laid down beforehand ?” 

Coleridge was quite correct in ob- 
jecting to the term guess, There isa 
science of morals, and it is owing to its 
existence that prophecy is and has been 
possible. There ts a science of morals, 
and it is the most certain of all sci- 
ences. And as the study of astronomy 
is needful to instruct us concerning the 
spherical body and other conditions 
of the earth, so this moral science is 
necessary to regulate our physical in- 
quiries,—and it is the very basis of po- 
litical wisdom. 

Take another fact. We hear Cole- 
ridge affirming as follows on the 29th 
of April, 1823: “ It is common to hear 
it said, that if the legal disabilities are 
removed, the Romish Church will lose 
ground in this country. I think the 
reverse: the Romish religion is, or, 
in certain hands, is capable of being 
made so flattering to the passions and 
self-delusion of men, that it is impos- 
sible to say how far it would spread 
among the higher orders of society es- 
pecially, if the secular disadvantages 
now attending its profession were re- 
moved.” Our attention is properly 
pointed, in a note on this passage, to 
the alarming fact of the increase in the 
numbers of the Romish Church in 





* Our papers on Coleridge should be read, in connexion, by every one willing to 
understand the subject, They are —Vol.V., 585-597 ; X., 379-403; XI., 50-58. 
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England ; and we are referred to Cole- 
ridge’s Sancti Dominici Pallium—a 
poem which has not received the at- 
tention which the importance of the 
subject merits. 

One of the greatest evils produced 
by Romanism is the discredit into 
which it brings Catholicism. The pre- 
sent adherents of the Church of Rome 
were not, in Coleridge’s opinion, Ca- 
tholics. “ We are the Catholics,” he 
said, and we wish he had said so with 
undeniable justice; we mean in our 
characters and feelings,—in these we 
are too sectarian, too national. True, 
however, it is that, in regard to the ar- 
ticles of our apostolic church, Pro- 
testauts can prove that they hold the 
doctrines of the primitive church for 
the first three hundred years. The 
Council of Trent, said Coleridge, made 
the papists what they are. 


‘A foreign Romish bishop has de- 
clared that the Protestants of his ac- 
quaintance were more like what he con- 
ceived the enlightened Catholics to have 
been before the Council of Trent than 
the best of the latter in his days. Per- 
haps, you will say, this bishop was not a 
good Catholic. I cannot answer for 
that. The course of Christianity and the 
Christian church may not unaptly be 
likened to a mighty river, which filled a 
wide channel, and bore along with its 
waters mud, and gravel, and weeds, till 
it met a great rock in the middle of its 
stream. By some means or other, the 
water flows purely, and separated from 
the filth, in a deeper and narrower 
course, on one side of the rock; and the 
refuse of the dirt and troubled water 
goes off on the other in a broad current, 
and then cries out, ‘ We are the river !’ 

“A person said to me lately, ‘ But 
you will, for civility’s sake, call them 
Catholics, will you not?’ 1 answered 
that I would not; for I would not tell a 
lie upon any, much less upon so solemn, 
an occasion.” ‘The adherents of the 
Church of Rome, I repeat, are not Ca- 
tholic Christians. If they are, then it 
follows that we Protestants are heretics 
and schismatics, as, indeed, the Papists 
very logically, from their own premises, 
call us. And ‘ Roman Catholics’ make 
no difference. Catholicism is not capa- 
ble of degrees or local apportionment, 
There can be but one body of Catholics, 
ex vitermini. To talk distinctly of Irish 
or Scotch Roman Catholics is a mere ab- 
surdity.” 


There is wisdom ineffably instruc- 
tive in the single aphorism that “A 
democracy, according to the prescript 
of pure reason, would, in fact, be a 
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church: there would be focal points 
in it, but no superior.” Again: “ It 
has never been seen, or clearly an- 
nounced, that democracy, as such, is 
no proper element in the constitution 
ofa state. The idea ofa state is un- 
doubtedly a government, ix ray agicrwy 
—an aristocracy. Democracy is the 
healthful life-blood which circulates 
through the veins and arteries, which 
supports the system, but which ought 
never to appear externally, and in the 
mere blood itself.” Again: ‘ A state, 
in idea, is the opposite of a church. 
A state regards classes, and not indi- 
viduals; and it estimates classes, not 
by internal merit, but external acci- 
dents, as property, birth, &c. But a 
church does the reverse of this, and 
disregards all external accidents, and 
looks at men as individual persons, 
allowing no gradation of ranks, but 
such as greater or less wisdom, learn- 
ing and holiness, ought to confer. A 
church is, therefore, in idea, the only 
pure democracy. The church so con- 
sidered, and the state, exclusively of 
the church, constitute together the idea 
of a state in its largest sense.” 

The aphoristic form into which this 
book is cast, possesses many advan- 
tages. Nevertheless we wish, that in 
one or two cases the editor had given 
an entire conversation, that the world 
might have had a specimen of its style 
and scope. This probably may yet be 
done, if not by Mr. Coleridge’s literary 
executors, yet by other hands; as we 
know where materials exist sufficient for 
that purpose. We are ready to admit 
the difficulty of the task, and concur 
in the statement that “ Mr. Coleridge’s 
conversation at all times required at- 
tention, because what he said was so 
individual and unexpected. But when 
he was dealing deeply with a question, 
the demand upon the intellect was very 
great; not so much for any hardness 
of language, for his diction was always 
simple and easy; nor for the abstrase- 
ness of the thoughts, for they generally 
explained, or appeared to explain, 
themselves : but pre-eminently on ac- 
count of the seeming remoteness of his 
associations, and the exceeding subtlety 
of his transitional links. Upon this 
point it is very happily, though, ac- 
cording to my observation, too gene- 
rally remarked, by one whose powers 
and opportunities of judging were so 
eminent that the obliquity of his testi- 
mony in other respects is the more 
unpardonable —-‘ Coleridge, to many 
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people (and often I have heard the 
complaint), seemed to wander; and 
he seemed then to wander the most, 
when, in fact, his resistance to the 
wandering instinct was greatest: viz. 
when the compass and huge circuit by 
which his illustrations moved, travelled 
furthest into remote regions before they 
began to revolve. Long before this 
coming round commenced most peo- 
ple had lost him, and naturally enough 
supposed that he had lost himself. 
They continued to admire the separate 
beauty of the thoughts, but did not see 
their relations to the dominant theme. 
* * * % Wowever, I can assert, 
upon my long and intimate knowledge 
of Coleridge’s mind, that logic the 
most severe was as inalienable from 
his modes of thinking, as grammar 
from his language.’ True: his mind 
was a logic-vice; let him fasten it on 
the tiniest flourish of an error, he never 
slacked his hold till he had crushed 
body and tail to dust. He was always 
ratiocinating in his own mind, and 
therefore sometimes scemed incoherent 
to the partial observer. It happened 
to him as to Pindar, who in modern 
days has been called a rambling rhap- 
sodist, because the connexion of his 
parts, though never arbitrary, are so 
fine that the vulgar reader sees them 
not at all. But they are there never- 
theless, and may all be so distinctly 
shewn, that no one can doubt their 
existence ; and a little study will also 
prove, that the points of contact are 
those which the true genius of lyric 
verse naturally evolved, and that the 
entire Pindaric ode, instead of being 
the loose and lawless outburst which 
so many have fancied, is, without any 
exception, the most artificial and highly- 
wrought composition which time has 
spared to us from the wreck of the 
Greek muse.” 

Glad are we to know that a new 
edition of the Friend is in preparation, 
the text of which will present the nu- 
merous corrections made at different 
times by Mr. Coleridge in his own 
copy, and will be accompanied by 
many interesting notes, expressive of 
his own views and feelings. We would 
suggest to the editors, that Mr. Lock- 
hart is in possession of a copy given 
him by the author, with many notes 
and amendments. There is, also, 
in existence a Greek grammar, com- 
piled by Mr. Coleridge out of an old 
printed one, with much original matter, 
for the use of one of his children when 
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very young. Some valuable parts of 
it, we are told, will find a place in the 
collection of Mr. Coleridge’s literary 
and critical remains. Why not all? 
Almost incredible labour, it is con- 
fessed, was expended in this little 
work ; why should it be supposed to 
be ofa kind not justifying publication? 
It is described as a truly marvellous 
monument of minute logical accuracy 
and the tenderest parental love. Many 
a parent would welcome it as a god- 
send. It should be published as a 
separate book for the purpose of tui- 
tion, and, in particular, of domestic 
tuition. The philosophy of grammar, 
properly understood, is the philosophy 
of mind. 

One thing will be gained by the 
publication of these volumes: the phi- 
losophical genius of Coleridge can no 
longer be treated with ignorant con- 
tempt. Here in brief, rememberable, 
and intelligible paragraphs, are given 
many truths, outspoken many ideas, 
which will bear fruit according as the 
soil be prepared or unprepared into 
which the seed falls. We should not 
indeed wonder, if Coleridge’s name be- 
came for a while the most popular in 
literature. The character of his life will, 
at all events, be justified in the eyes of 
posterity. It will be felt that he did 
his work, though he had his own way 
of doing it. In his own writings he 
will rank with Plato; in his recorded 
eloquence he will be justly esteemed 
a Socrates, whose sayings will need no 
more adornment than his own mode 
of expression. But we despair of see- 
ing his discourse equalled by any 
report, though we can readily conceive 
a closer approximation than has as yet 
been attained. The sublimity of his 
eloquence was only excelled by his 
reverence for Truth in the Purity of 
the Idea. In this he recognised a 
Mystery, before which his spirit bowed 
in homage, without presuming to un- 
derstand it. He believed, however — 
nay, he knew —that the Reason had 
a sense by which it might be re- 
cognised ; and only from the fontal 
light of such Ideas he evermore so- 
lemnly declared, that a man can draw 
intellectual power. What power did 
he not himself derive from such Spring- 
head! It was to him as the milk of 
paradise and the honey-dew; it gave 
brilliancy to his eye, and inspiration 
to his action. Hence he was a Poet 
and a Sage, a Seer and a Prophet. 
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EPISTLES TO THE LITERATI. 
No. VI. 
BLACKIE TO YORKE. 


WE publish the following letter from Mr. Blackie with much pleasure : 


Edinburgh, 9th July, 1835, 
Sir, 35 York Place. 

I observe you have, in your last Number, taken the liberty to use my 
name after a somewhat strange fashion. You call me a “ brainless and a tuneless 
ragamuffin.” Now whatever opinion you, in your capacity of literary critic, may 
conceive of my brain and of my tune, you certainly are not called upon in that 
capacity to use any epithets that may he construed as throwing an imputation on 
my character. If you reflect for a moment, your own good feeling and calm 
judgment will shew you, that it cannot be agreeable to the feelings of any indi- 
vidual to have his name bandied about in the public prints as a ‘ ragamuffin,” 
and that by persons who can have no knowledge whatever of his private cha- 
racter; and, even if they had such knowledge, are not entitled to bring every 
opinion of individual character before the public that they may happen privately 
to entertain. I have therefore to request, that while you may deal with my lite- 
rary productions as severely as it may seem consistent with your own views of 
the duty of an impartial critic to do, you will at the same time refrain in future 
from making such public personal allusion to my character as no gentleman can 
be expected quietly to suffer. And I have also to request that you will, in your 
next Number, retract the offensive epithet above mentioned, and give such an 
explanation of the manner in which it found its way into your pages, as shal] be 
satisfactory to, 

Sir, your most obedient humble Servant, 


To the Editor of Fraser’s Magazine. Joun S. Biackie. 


From this letter, it appears that Mr. Blackie has no objection to be called 
“brainless” or “tuneless,” but deems it personal to be styled a “ ragamuffin.” 
The translator of Faust should, we think, be able to understand that ragamuftin 
was, in the passage to which he refers, applied metaphorically; and if he admits 
patiently the imputation of being without sense to comprehend his author in the 
original language, or melody to transfer him harmoniously into another, he may, 
without anger, allow that he is as regular a literary ragamuffin as ever existed. 
Sorry should we be seriously to develope this proposition into any regular thesis : 
the fact is, that we think Blackie has done most parts of Faust respectably 
enough — some very well — but he will never be fit for Auerbach’s cellar, or the 
meeting on the Brocken, or the company of Mephistophiles, if he construes 
things so literally as from the above note he appears inclined to do. 

“ Ragamuffin,” says Dr. Johnson, “ is derived from rag, and I know not 
what else.” A pleasant etymology! Todd is inclined to think it the same word 
as ragabash, or ragabrash. How “ muffin” and “ brash” melt into one another, 
seems a question quite below the consideration of that eminent lexicographer ; 
but his industry has hunted up an example from Junius, Sin Stigmatised (pub- 
lished, as he cautiously and chronologically informs us, in 1639, to prevent us, 
we suppose, from confounding the author of that lively work with the antagonist 
of Sir William Draper): and the quotation, we hope, will satisfy Mr. Blackie 
that the word was used in a manner that has no reference either to moral cha- 
racter or personal attire. It was, says the oracular Todd, “ formerly applied to 
an ignorant person,” “the most unalphabetical raggabashes that ever lived.— 
Junius, Sin Stigm., 1639, p. 117.” Now, as Mr. Blackie dislikes the word, we 
shall never again call him, literally or metaphorically, a ragamuffin ; but we shall 
hold him most “unalphabetical” if he thinks that his being so styled, in reference 
to his translating powers, can throw the slightest stigma on his repute. We 
hope that this is such an explanation as will be satisfactory to our correspondent. 

N.B.-—Todd, though he quotes “unalphabetical” from Junius, in his etymo- 
logical remarks on ragamuffin, has not inserted it in his vocabulary. But, indeed, 
Todd’s Johnson is a most ill-ordered book, consider it in what light we will. 
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BOMBARDINIO ON MANNERS, FASHION, FOREIGN TRAVELLING, 
AND THINGS IN GENERAL. 


“« Nur die edelsten Seelen geben sich wie sie sind! 


Alle Andern spielen bis in 


das Grab bestandig Comédie mit ihren Neben menschen.”— Welt und Zeit. 


The noblest characters only shew themselves in their real light; all others act 
comedy with their fellow-men, even unto the grave. 


[ am going to make a tour; and shall 
be very happy if you, courteous reader, 
will favour me with the honour of your 
company. At the same time itis right 
to inform you that Iam rather an un- 
happy traveller. I never meet with 
adventures ; princesses never fall in 
love with me; banditti never arrest my 
progress ; avalanches allow me to “ pass 
unheeded by ;” and I never permit 
the moderate im positions practised upon 
me by innkeepers and postillions to 
ruffle the equanimity of my temper; 
so that our journey will be of the most 
tranquil. As to sights, having already 
seen all those exhibited in the course 
of the grand tour, you will not expect 
me again to go over them. What is 
worse than all, for a travelling com- 
panion, I have no ideas. With many 
respectable persons this would form 
no objection; but I want the very 
ideas that are most expected from a 
liberal, enlightened, fashionable, or 
sentimental traveller of the present 
day. I have, in fact, no idea of that 
taste, grandeur, beauty, elegance, and 
excellence which Englishmen discover 
the moment they cross the channel ; 
and, to speak plainly, as I sometimes 
do when I speak through the medium 
of a pen, I consider a great deal of 
this extreme admiration of foreign 
wonders, as little better than down- 
right affectation. In writing thus 
plainly, however, I think it mght to 
add, that I look upon all the so-called 
plain, frank, downright, viva voce speak- 
ers as ignorant and impertinent people, 
who have no other means of attracting 
attention than by saying rude and un- 
pleasant things. Such persons ouglit 
to be kicked out of good society. We 
go, or should go, into company with a 
view to please and be pleased, and not 
for the purpose of affecting to be 
greater, wiser, or better than our neigh- 
bours, but simply to be more agreeable, 
if we can. 

Before accompanying me on this 
journey, you must also be informed of 
the circumstances under which I set 
out. No traveller should neglect to 


inform his reader of the mood, mind, 
temper, and disposition in which he 
started; the knowledge of this will 
serve as a glossary to many parts of 
the text that might otherwise appear 
obscure. Can the dull, unvaried, and 
featureless fields of La Belle France 
fail to appear verdant, beautiful, and 
romantic, to one who hurries across the 
Channel, haunted to the very pier of 
Calais by the threatening image of the 
King’s Bench Prison? Such a man 
has not breathed freely for years,—so 
that the vile-scented and fish-impreg- 
nated air which he inhales, with re- 
lieved and expanded bosom, on his 
landing, naturally seems to him balmy 
as the spice-perfumed gales of Araby 
itself. It is therefore right that you 
should know the circumstances under 
which we began this our journey. 

It was on a summer evening, of that 
peculiar kind of beauty to be met with 
only in the mountain districts of Scot- 
land; when the varied hues of wood, 
heather, and mountain-shrub, give a 
deep, rich, and purple tinge to the 
evening and sky, and a delicious fla- 
vour to the evening air,—when nature, 
in fact, attracted by the warmth, un- 
usual to the climate, seems to come 
forth from all her hiding holes, in order 
to bask and rejoice in the genial and 
delicious calm of the hour and scene. 
A blue-eyed, flaxen-haired daughter of 
the soil was leaning on my arm. She 
had, I have been told—for I never 
discover a lady’s failings —a fair al- 
lowance of the faults ascribed to her 
first ancestress, and was, besides, not 
averse to a moderate degree of flirta- 
tion ; but light was her footstep in the 
dance, light was her heart, and elastic 
her disposition ; and her stature, though 
rather below the middle size, was of 
exquisite form and figure. Her image 
had haunted my waking dreams (I to- 
lerate no sleeping dreams) so long, 
that I had come to the full resolution 
of making an absolute and downright 
declaration. It is at the best an awk- 
ward sort of determination, which no 
very sensible man should periiaps make 
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till certain of the result. Butas women 
sometimes carry coquetry beyond the 
fair line of demarcation, as men are 
often’vain, and never absolutely ration- 
al on such points, it would only be a 
waste of wisdom to give good advice on 
the subject. The farther my partner 
and I got separated from the rest of the 
company during the walk, the more my 
heart began to throb and beat: and 
the tremulous sensation I then ex- 
perienced far exceeded any thing I 
felt while waiting under the walls of 
St. Sebastian for the signal of assault. 
Some mischief-loving children were 
marshalling the way to a mosshouse on 
the banks of the streamlet, just below 
the cliff on which the castle was situ- 
ated. The scene was, in truth, strik- 
ingly romantic, and too well adapted 
for my purpose ; but the children kept 
close to us, and they have, besides, 
such marvellously sharp ears. At last 
they fairly locked us into the moss- 
house, and ran away laughing. The 
relief made my very pulse throb again, 
and I could willingly have kissed the 
urchins all round; but my heart beat 
so that I was not immediately able to 
profit by their absence, and was obliged 
to continue the common-place conver- 
sation on which we had been engaged. 
She, the lady of that bower, had one 
of those melodious and silver-toned 
voices that sink at once into the very 
depths of the bosom, making every 
nerve and fibre thrill at the “ concord 
of sweet sounds.” I was, nonsensically, 
making her repeat lines and verses in 
illustration of some foolish question 
about the harmony of sound and sense 
which we had been discussing; while 
I had not one particle of sense about 
me, and thought of no other sounds, in 
heaven or earth, but those of her most 
musical voice. I was recovering fast, 
however, and was just dictating the 
lines of Tasso, 
“ L’ uno di serviti, |’ altra d’ impero 
Si gloria: ella in se stessa ed egli in 
lei,” 


that were to serve as a text to a more 
interesting subject, when in popped a 
fair, laughing, giggling little face at 
every window. It would have been 


vain to think of driving the urchins 
away: we were forced to return to the 
drawing-room, where we found one of 
those “ charming litle parties” assem- 
bled in which all eyes are fixed upon 
you. 


Such parties are always hate- 
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ful. A woman, like fortune, once 
missed, is missed for ever. So, recol- 
lecting that [ had an engagement in 
town, and that the mail was going to 
pass, I took my hat and made my bow. 
Whether there was any tremor at the 
points of her fingers, all that she handed 
me to shake at parting, or whether the 
magic touch alone made my heart- 
strings vibrate again, is still an unde- 
cided but too dangerous question to 
be much reflected upon. 

There is no cure for the heart-ach 
equal to a well-fought field. As the 
soul-stirring din of war thickens upon 
the ear, the heart swells with stern 
emotions that make poor Cupid's ar- 
rows fly out again faster than they 
flew in. A good gallop after the 
hounds is also to be recommended ; in 
most cases it will cure an ordinary 
ball-room impression, if taken in good 
time. But, unfortunately for my case, 
no battles in which a gentleman can 
take a share are fought in these days, 
and the hunting season had not yet ar- 
rived. I had nothing left for it but 
the tour of Europe. A rattling journey 
is no bad remedy for a broken or la- 
cerated heart. 1 have known hearts 
that had been shivered into very frag- 
ments cemented, put together piece by 
piece, and turned out as good as new, 
by less than three months’ travelling. 
Natural good health, good sense, elastic 
and buoyant spirits, must, no doubt, 
be brought to aid the cure. But, then, 
I have no idea of little-minded and 
little-souled persons feeling, or even 
knowiug, what real love actually is. 
Love is a luxury as much above the 
reach of the poor in spirit as champagne 
is a luxury above the reach of the poor 
in cash. The deep and trembling anx- 
iety, mixed up with the consciousness 
of all the bliss that yet may be; the 
tremor of doubt; the flattering of 
hope ; the lovely, soul-inflaming prize, 
compared to which empires are bub- 
bles, full in view; the dreary, heart- 
chilling thought of disappointment 
that makes even death seem terrorless 
equally before you: all these ingre- 
dients make up a magic draught suited 
neither to the weak nor to the worth- 
less,—for a lofty passion is always an 
ennobling passion. ‘There is even a 
luxury in the free breathing of despair, 
when the worst is known, that the high 
of heart alone can appreciate. Much 
of what is here said applies more to 
men than to women,—for women are, 
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after all, composed of better, finer, and 
more fragile clay than what we are. I 
allow no trifling, therefore, with the 

female heart,—for I have known such 

hearts to break and wither even where 

they should have risen, in pride and 

strength, above the object that caused 

their sorrow. I am not here speaking 

of my own conquests, far from it,—for, 

owing to some unfortunate cause or 

other, I have never yet been able to 

draw even a single sigh from any of 
the ungrateful sex, at the very time, too, 

when every ill-looking blockhead is 

keeping a regular list of killed and 

wounded. I have done with the dear 

creatures, but would give them a serious 

piece of advice at parting, and that is 

—to form a regular conspiracy against 

the progress of luxury, in all its branches 

and ramifications,— for, if they do not, 

many will yet live to see love and 

honour utterly extinct in this world, 

domestic happiness poisoned in its 

source, and the seeds of moral and na- 

tional degradation communicated even 

to future generations. 

“To St. Catherine’s Wharf—Rotter- 
dam steam-boat.” Crack !— crack ! 
and away we go. Now, as there is 
nothing like setting out in good hu- 
mour, 1 would recommend to all tour- 
ists to submit quietly to the imposition 
which will be practised upon them at 
starting. The cab-driver, who, if you 
are a solitary bachelor, drives you down 
to the wharf, doubles his fare upon 
you, knowing that you cannot stop to 
take him before a magistrate; the 
porter who hands your portmanteau 
and hat-case into the boat, makes you 
pay one shilling for half a minute’s 
very easy work ; Jack-waterman, who 
pulls you half a boat’s length from the 
shore to the steamer, very modestly 
charges you an equal sum for about just 
as much labour; and to all this imposi- 
tion I would have you submit with good 
humour. The work you are called 
upon to pay for has been well and 
smartly done; and as you are going 
to be cheated from Calais, or Rotter- 
dam, to Naples and back again, for 
work rudely, slovenly, ill, and inso- 
lently performed, the best plan is to 
make the most of a bad bargain, and 
set out in good temper. Besides, if 
you once begin to dispute about 
charges, you will keep yourself in a 
fever the whole way, and will not, 
after all, save five pounds at the end of 
your journey, and that, too, at the sa- 
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crifice of temper, and with the cer- 
tainty of having a hundred times made 
a fool of yourself, as all men do_when 
they get into a towering rage for trifling 
or personal causes. You will also 
have the full conviction of having com- 
mitted a number of very shabby ac- 
tions; for, even on the Continent, you 
meet occasionally with respectable inn- 
keepers, coachmen, and tradespeople ; 
and such men will sometimes submit 
to a trifling loss rather than stand a 
fierce scolding-match for a few pence ; 
and over these, the respectable, you 
may, perhaps, gain an advantage ; 
whereas the downright rascal, as all the 
Swiss are, for instance, will not be 
browbeat by mere words, and knowing 
that they have you in their power, 
they will render abuse for abuse, and 
make you pay into the bargain. Many 
persons pretend, after exhibiting low 
fits of foolish anger, about impositions, 
that it is not the money which they 
care about—“ not they, indeed !’—but 
that they do not like to be imposed 
upon. Let them not lay to their souls 
the flattering fancy that they deceive 
others by such speeches; for every 
one sees at first sight that all these 
outbreakings of fury are the mere re- 
sults of avarice, or, what the Germans 
render by their expressive term geld- 
gier, greediness of money. As a ge- 
neral hint to travellers, for the regula- 
tion of their choler, I would say that 
French shopkeepers, those at least of 
the better sort, are in general highly 
respectable, and form, perhaps, the 
most respectable class in the whole 
country. The same may be said of 
German innkeepers, who hold a higher 
rank in their respective districts than 
their brethren do with us. They are, 
when presiding at their ¢ables d’hote, in 
some sort the associates of their guests, 
have a kind of character to keep up, may 
be safely depended upon, and will sel- 
dom impose upon a stranger. But they 
will in no way protect you against the 
imposition of their townspeople ; to all 
appeals on such points they reply 
only by a shrug of the shoulder. In 
Italy and Switzerland you must look 
for respectability yourself,—for I could 
never discover a grain of honour or 
honesty in either country. 

We are a strange set, we English. 
In home society we are, in many 
respects, the most punctilious and fas- 
tidious people under the sun,— so 
much so, that a man may actually lose 
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caste by not knowing the exact flourish 
of a silver fork; yet, when relieved 
from these trammels, we sometimes 
fly out into the most ridiculous ex- 
tremes. There was a large party 
aboard our steam-boat ; and, judging 
from the number of carriages, servants, 
and couriers, it was in a great part 
composed of persons of rank ; yet 
such was the scramble for dinner, that 
I, who measure six feet without my 
shoes, and whose arms are in perfect 
proportion to my height, was unable to 
get even one single morsel. I never in 
my life knew what want of appetite or 
sea-sickness was, but really did not 
think a steam-boat dinner worth pur- 
chasing by joining in the vile scramble 
that I witnessed. We are a strange 
set, we English, Our women, not 
only the most beautiful, but the most 
modest women in Europe, are, never- 
theless, when abroad, constantly over- 
stepping the bounds of that delicate 
and reserved manner which is so natu- 
ral to them, and which is nowhere so 
justly appreciated as in England. But 
too many of them seem to run abso- 
lutely wild the moment they get be- 
yond the bounds of their own country. 
Indeed they frequently expose them- 
selves, by their foolish, though harm- 
less conduct, to most unjust remarks, 
as well as to most insulting rudeness, on 
the part of foreigners; who, deceived 
by such novel manners, mistake the 
character of the persons altogether; be- 
cause continental women, even of the 
most notorious gallantry, never deviate, 
in exterior deportment, from that quiet, 
prim, puss-like, and artificial manner 
for which the good and bad are alike 
distinguished. This, our national fancy 
to behave oddly at times, was strongly 
illustrated by the English ladies on 
board of the steamer, for they mostly 
slept on deck all night. The thing 
itself was as harmless as possible ; the 
heat was extreme, the cabin small and 
crowded, and the moonlight night was 
calm, clear, and beautiful, having far 
more the appearance of a tropical than 
of a north-sea night,—so that the deck 
was certainly the pleasantest place. 
But it did not look well to see young 
ladies, simply robed in cloaks, shawls, 
and boas, stretched along the quarter- 
deck in every direction ; and the sight 
astonished some foreigners in a mar- 
vellous degree. If, however, foreign 
women never transgress in such mat- 
ters, the ordinary conversation and 
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plain language, even of the best of 
them, would at times make the most 
brazen-faced English dowager blush 
up to the eyes. I was certainly younger 
than I am now when I was in the 
habit of mixing familiarly every day in 
French society; but at no period of 
life does a royal grenadier blush at 
trifles; and yet I have been made 
to blush red as my own coat, more 
than fifty times, by the conversation of 
French women; and have been well 
laughed at into the bargain. I am, of 
course, speaking of the first society in 
the French metropolis, and it would 
be idle to speak of any other. In this 
respect the German women are not so 
bad ; but the Spanish and Italian a 
great deal worse. 

Unlike other people, I meet with no 
adventures on board of steam-boats; but 
was much amused during our passage 
to Rotterdam with two young English 
gentlemen, who were questioning a 
person that afterwards proved to be a 
Dutch money-changer (geld-weschler) 
about the German game-laws, and were 
asking how they, the sporting Britons, 
were to obtain permission to shoot. I 
know not how it is, but no foreigner will 
avow his ignorance of the laws, manners, 
customs, or institutions of any conti- 
nental nation, however far it may be 
removed from his own, or however 
much the subject of the question 
asked may be out of the way of his 
usual pursuits, studies, or occupations. 
Foreigners are all singularly ignorant 
of English affairs (let our liberal re- 
viewers say what they please), and wish 
to suppose, or to take it for granted, 
that Englishmen are equally ignorant 
of what regards the entire continent. 
Thus a Portuguese shall prate to you 
as learnedly of Moscow as a Russian 
shall talk of Lisbon; while a French- 
man discourses with equal fluency of 
all things under the sun. Our money- 
changing fellow-traveller had evidently 
never bought or sold an old gun, even in 
the way of business, and knew as little 
about sporting matters as a mole knows 
about astronomy. But he would not 
confess this, and therefore answered 
right boldly, and very badly. Seeing 
his dilemma, I prompted him in Ger- 
man, and he did vastly well, so that 
my countrymen got the information 
they required; but though they saw 
the prompting, and knew me to be an 
Englishman, they never thought of 
directly applying to me for the inform- 
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ation I had furnished them. This 
constant and careful shunning of each 
other by Englishmen, particularly when 
abroad, is certainly very amusing, and 
many a rich scene it has afforded me ; 
but it is, nevertheless, highly injurious 
to our national character; because 
foreigners, seeing us avoid each other 
in this absurd manner, naturally con- 
clude that nine-tenths of our country- 
men are rogues and swindlers, and 
feel disposed to treat us accordingly. 
The fact is, that no man of character 
and conduct, no man who can stand 
fairly and manfully upon his own 
ground, will ever be injured or lessened 
in the world’s estimation by behaving, 
with ordinary courtesy, to an unknown 
stranger. On the other hand, persons 
who have neither rank, station, nor 
character to depend upon, must affect 
all these things ; and thus originate the 
silly pretensions which we constantly 
behold. Thus, our national failing of 
exclusiveness was still more strikingly 
illustrated on board the Rhine steam- 
boat, between Rotterdam and Co- 
logne. Among the passengers were 
two individuals in odd blue cotton 
surtout coats, with straw hats on their 
heads, each armed, as every German 
ought to be, with a long meerschaum 
pipe. Their costume, though rational 
enough for the season, might have 
suited carters or cattle-drivers. They 
seemed reserved, unpretending men ; 
and with so little attention were they 
treated by our English party, that they 
were fairly jostled away from the main 
dinner-table, and forced, like another 
gentleman and myself, to take shelter 
at a temporary sideboard. There was 
an easy tranquil manner about them 
that at once proved them to belong to 
the educated classes of society; the 
second look shewed that they belonged 
to the higher class of educated persons, 
I entered into conversation with them. 
They affected not, like my own coun- 
trymen, to mistake my country, but 
asked at once, how it happened that I, 
an Englishman, spoke German, as in 
compliment they said, so like a native. 
I explained how I came to know 
something of the language ; and we 
spoke about languages, literature, men, 
manners, &c., &c.; and as we jour- 
neyed along we gradually touched on 
most of the ordinary topics of pleasant 
discourse. Still I knew not who they 
were, though I began to feel a little 
curious on the subject. The younger 
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was an artist, and shewed me some 
clever pencil-sketches which he had 
taken during his journey ; but all I 
could make out about the other was 
that he had served and commanded a 
regiment of Prussian cavalry, under 
old Bliicher. We had during our two 
days’ voyage become intimate ; and 
the elder of the two wishing to recol- 
lect the exact title of an English book 
I had mentioned in the course of con- 
versation, requested me just as he was 
leaving us, to write it down in his 
pocket-book, which he handed me for 
that purpose. When I had written the 
name of the book, he requested that 
I would also put down my own name. 
I complied with a bow, and was thus 
enabled to ask the name of my new 
acquaintance in return. He imme- 
diately gave me his card,— it was that 
of the Prince A. N., one of the most 
distinguished patrons of literature in 
Germany. Next day brought me a 
regular invitation to the castle of N—. 
Some of our fair countrywomen were a 
little disappointed at having been 
nearly three days on board of a steam- 
boat with a prince, and not having en- 
joyed even a single word of princely 
flirtation with his highness. It is in- 
deed strange how often women, with 
all their quickness of observation, are 
mistaken in men: perhaps it should be 
so, otherwise some of the lords of the 
crestion would not get on so well as 
they do with the sex. The prince was 
plainly dressed, simple and unaffected 
in his manners, as most princes are ; 
whereas our former fellow-passenger, 
the geld-wechsler, sported a velvet 
waistcoat, and a huge gold watch-guard ; 
his bad English was, as it so often is 
to foreigners, a mask to his ignorance, 
and he was forward and intrusive,—so 
much so indeed that he was taken for 
a very great man, till, on our arrival at 
Rotterdam, he recommended himself 
in his proper calling. 

I must not detain you on the Rhine, 
which by this time is as well known as 
Cheapside itself. All I shall say is, that 
if you intend ascending the river, you 
had better go from London to Antwerp, 
and from thence, by land, to Cologne. 
By doing so, you will not only see the 
once flourishing town of Antwerp, and 
part of Belgium, but you will save 
yourself the tedious and unpleasant 
water expedition from Rotterdam to 
Cologne. From its mouth to the 
last-named place the Rhine is uninte- 
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resting; its banks are low and marshy ; 
and, as there is little water in some 
places, you are crowded into small 
steam-boats that have no berths or sepa- 
rate cabins for ladies,—so that, unless 
you like to scramble for full-length 
room upon one of the tables or benches, 
you have nothing left but to keep on 
deck, if the weather permits, or to sit 
bolt upright all night. This was my 
case, and in all my life I never cut so 
foolish a figure as on this occasion. 
Having exchanged seats with a young 
English girl, who was incommoded 
by the rain that beat in through 
the crevices of a window close to her 
neck, I got placed between two rosy- 
cheeked things of 15 or 16 years of 
age, then taking their first flight in the 
world. They were both fast asleep 
long before morning,— one resting a 
pretty curly head on my right, the 
other on my left, shoulder; while the 
fear of disturbing them kept me stuck 
up, perdu, like the wooden figure on the 
gable-end of a Dutchman’s house. 
In the steam-boat advertisements all 
this sort of night-travelling is carefully 
kept out of sight, so that you learn 
nothing of it till you are too far em- 
barked to retreat. 

Mayence.— Here most of the steam- 
boat passengers take the land, in order 
to visit Frankfort before they go any 
further. Frankfort is a stupid place, 
famous as the seat of the German Diet, 
if that somniferous body be still in the 
land of the waking, and famous also 
for the execrable Jew-German which 
is spoken within its walls, and which 
is avowedly the worst German spoken 
north of the Maine: the German 
spoken south of the Maine being fre- 
quently no German at all. Good Ger- 
man is spoken only in Lower Saxony. 
In Dresden and Berlin it is already in- 
different, and gets worse the further 
you go east or south. 

From Frankfort to Heidelberg you 
had better go by land,—for between 
Mayenne and Manheim the Rhine 
again becomes completely Dutch, and 
Manheim is a low, damp, deserted- 
looking place; it was for two or three 
seasons a sort of English colony, but 
has now, very properly, been forsaken 
by our countrymen. By taking the 
land journey you will see the Berg- 
strasse, a pretty line of country enough, 
and one about which the Germans 
make a vast fuss. You will pass 
through Darmstadt, and, if you have a 
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romantic turn, you may visit the ruins 
of Rothenburg. As the chances are 
that, like most modern travellers, you 
know nothing of the country through 
which you are passing, you had better 
read the wild tale connected with the 
castle before you go to see it. The le- 
gend is related in the Geschichten und 
Sagen Deutecher Schloser, a work not, 
I think, exceeding eight or ten octavo 
volumes. You will there learn how, 
in the olden day, when might was 
right, a bold and warlike baron of 
Rothenburg gained the affections of 
the fairest maid of all the Rhein-gau ; 
how he carried her home as his spouse, 
loved and cherished her for a time, and 
yet killed her by his unkindness before 
the first year of their union had elapsed. 
This is, perhaps, too much ofan every- 
day occurrence, even in the present un- 
chivalrous age, to call forth much atten- 
tion. But the knight was punished as few 
knights now are. He was condemned 
by the spirit ofhis injured wife to be for 
ever and ever the messenger of war 
and strife, and to give notice of every 
danger impending over the German 
empire. In obedience to this sentence 
the baron, attended by all his follow- 
ers, revisits the “glimpses of the 
moon” some three months before the 
breaking out of every war; proceeds 
in martial procession, with bugle sound 
and trumpet clang, to inspect and se- 
cure his different castles ; takes post in 
the strongest till the war is about to 
close, and then returns, in similar guise, 
to his usual residence at Rothenburg, 
where he remains in peace till the ap- 
proach of another feud again sends him 
forth to “* make night hideous.” The 
records of Darmstadt shew how often 
this strange tale has been judicially 
attested. And as the last of the re- 
cords of the knight’s appearance is of 
so late a date as the year 1744, we 
need hardly wonder at the account of 
the American sea-serpent. There is a 
poem, and an engraving of the pro- 
cession of Rothenburg; but both are 
equally bad, though the subject is well 
suited for poetry and painting. 

There are three modes of travelling 
in Germany. You may either travel 
with post-horses, having your own car- 
riage; or, taking a carriage, which is 
always a bad one, from station to sta- 
tion ; or you may travel by the Schnell- 
wagen, as it is called, or with a Land- 
kutscher. The first, though the most 
expensive, is, of course, the best. The 
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Schnell-wagen, or diligence, will do 
very well for a bachelor, who only 
wants to rattle along the high road 
from one large town to another. It is, 
in general, not a bad conveyance, and 
in Austria particularly, good. The 
Land-kutscher, like the Italian vetturino, 
travels with the same horses, and only 
takes you some thirty miles a day ; 
but he never provides you with any 
thing. He is in general an honest 
fellow, and no written agreement need 
be made with him. You may takea 
carriage of this kind to yourself for 
about ten or twelve shillings a-day ; 
and you sometimes get very neat open 
carriages. To an idle traveller, who 
likes to saunter through a country, to 
edge away to the right or left, to give a 
lift to every pretty girl that is going 
the same road, and to enter into con- 
versation with young and old,— this is 
perhaps the pleasantest mode of tra- 
velling. But you must not be over 
particular about dinner,—for if you ar- 
rive at a second-rate German town after 
the table d’héte hour, the chances are 
that you fare but indifferently ; indeed, 
the table d’héte itself is not always 
over excellent ; but you may always 
make sure of good café, cream, and 
bread-and-butter. Off the high roads 
good beds are also precarious. 

And this is Heidelberg, so renowned 
for its huge tun, now, alas! empty; 
its beautiful situation, and its hard 
fate. This clear blue stream is the 
Neckar, on which the flower of Eng- 
land, the ill-fated Elizabeth Stewart, 
once sailed in all the pride, pomp, and 
joy of youth, love, and empire. And 
yon romantic pile, magnificent even in 
its ruins, and compared to which the 
Colosseum itself is but a clumsy and 
heavy mass, is the very castle in which 
she made that noble, but unhappy 
speech,— the cause, perhaps, of all her 
woes,—that which determined her weak 
and wavering husband to accept the 
offered crown of revolted Bohemia, 
** Thou hast married the daughter of a 
king,” said she, “ and fearest thee to 
accept a kingly crown?” The best 
thing known of Frederick V. is, that 
from such lips he could not resist such 
words. The university of Heidelberg, 
now very much on the decline, has 
completely ruined the town ; the coarse 
and vulgar tone of manners, for which 
the German students are distinguished, 
having driven all good society away 
from the place. 
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Carlsrhue.— This is the capital of 
the Grand Duchy of Baden; but, as 
we have no government business to 
transact, we shall proceed at once to 
Baden-Baden, the Cheltenham of 
Germany. The situation of Baden is 
decidedly fine ; there are pleasant walks 
and rides in every direction; and, pro- 
vided you take a pleasant party along 
with you, it may, like most localities 
under such circumstances, be made an 
agreeable summer séjour. At most of 
the large inns you have good tables 
d’hite at a moderate price; there is 
also a good restaurateur. There are, I 
believe, several billiard tables,— for 
without them no foreign place of 
amusement is deemed complete — so 
destitute of resources are the people 
themselves. The never-failing furo- 
bunques are not wanting. And English 
ladies, who neglect no opportunity of 
making fools of themselves, may now 
be seen sporting cash and character at 
these gambling-tables, in the company 
of regular blacklegs. There is, besides, 
a bad theatre, and a weekly ball, distin- 
guished for the most atrocious dancing 
it was ever my fate to behold. These are 
the stores of bliss for which Baden is so 
renowned ; but as for society, you will 
find none beyond the circle of your 
own party. Foreigners have no idea 
of what we term society. When at 
home they go through a certain routine 
of social intercourse, generally dull 
enough in all conscience ; but the mo- 
ment they are taken out of their own 
beaten track they are completely lost, 
and neither know how to amalgamate 
with strangers nor how to make the 
most of pleasant localities, unless when 
they happen to gather round the nu- 
cleus ofan English party. They some- 
times form pleasant additions to Eng- 
lish circles ; but there is no foreign 
circle or society in any of the French 
or German watering-places. This, I 
know, is contrary to the received opi- 
nion in England ; but the truth is, we 
repeat, parrot-like, a set of regular 
phrases on national character, as well 
as on politics, without ever taking the 
trouble to ascertain whether the words 
we utter are true or false. There is 
nothing for which this age is so much 
distinguished as for its utter inability 
to analyse and to discriminate between 
sound and sense. 

Baden has lately been resorted to 
by foreign fortune-hunters, in pursuit 
of English heiresses. To some of 
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these adventurers a few hundred pounds 
are an object, and the wife that must 
be taken along with the money no very 
great hinderance. If the lady cannot 
find herself in her new situation, she 
can return, broken-hearted and penny- 
less, to her friends; she can take to 
gallantry, or obtain a German divorce : 
these things are easily managed on the 
continent. 

It may be as well, while I am at a 
fortune-hunting station, to give my 
fair countrywomen a little information 
on the pursuit generally. 

And first, you must know, as you 
are yourselves decided title-hunters, 
that an edict was promulgated in 1828, 
forbidding any Russian or Polish sub- 
ject from taking the title of count or 
prince unless there was attached to the 
former rank a sum equal to 35/., and 
to the latter about 50/. per annum. 
You see, therefore, that title implies 
no very great station in those coun- 
tries. You must further know that all 
Russians who are termed knesen at 
home translate that appellation into 
prince the moment they cross the 
frontier, though it is not even a title, 
and corresponds to our term esquire 
more than any thingelse. The French, 
German, and Italian nobility you have 
learned to know to your cost. In those 
countries a nobleman’s sons, let him 
have as many as he will, are all noble; 
their descendants again are noble ad 
infinitum,—so that the countries are 
completely overrun with a pauper po- 
pulation of counts and barons. A 
foreign title gives you, therefore, no 
rank in a foreign country, and it is al- 
together a very different thing from an 
English one. An English lady, not of 
noble birth, had, while at Dresden, 
been in the habit of going to court, 
where, as she well deserved, she was 
always well received. She married a 
Saxon nobleman, and was then refused 
admittance, having, by her marriage, 
become a Saxon lady, but not being of 
noble birth. Remonstrance at Dres- 
den proved fruitless; she therefore ap- 
plied to Mr. Canning, then secretary 
for foreign affairs, who declined, how- 
ever, to interfere at the court of Saxony 
in favour of a Saxon baroness ; but 
undertook to write a sort of half-official 
letter in her favour. The object of the 
epistle was to express a hope that Miss 
M. had not so far degraded herself by 
her marriage with a Saxon nobleman 
as to deserve exclusion from the court 
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to which she had before been ad- 
mitted. 

You must further know, that there are 
persons in Paris who are always ready 
to fit out good-looking young foreign- 
ers for a fortune-hunting tour to Eng- 
land. They are, in proportion to their 
looks, tournure, and assurance, fur- 
nished with money, titles, decorations, 
and introductions even to good fa- 
milies. The thing is looked upon by 
the French themselves as so fair a pur- 
suit, so complete a despoiling of the 
enemy, that no French lady or gentle- 
man will hesitate about soliciting let- 
ters from their English friends pour un 


jeune seigneur about to visit England. 


I have known such letters obtained 
through the medium of milliners and 
chambermaids. Having once got foot- 
ing in a good house, the gentleman 
makes the most of it; and asks for 
further introductions, even to the best 
families, without the least scruple. The 
adventures of a Greek countat Brighton 
are well known. He was anxious to 
get into the house of a nobleman of 
some station in the fashionable world, 
but had been unable to manage the 
affair. Hearing, at last, that a family 
of his acquaintance were going to a 
ball given by his lordship, he called 
upon them, and requested permission 
to accompany them, insinuating that 
he had an invitation to the party ; but, 
being a stranger, wished to go along 
with some one who could introduce 
him on his first appearance at the 
mansion. The trick nearly succeeded ; 
the noble hostess was just going to in- 
troduce Monsieur le Comte to a part- 
ner for the next quadrille, but not hav- 
ing heard his name very distinctly, ap- 
plied for information to the introducer, 
asking the * title of his foreign friend.” 
This led to an explanation, which 
ended in the count being walked out of 
the room, instead of being walked up 
to a partner. The “ untoward” event 
by no means cooled the Greek’s cou- 
rage ; he stood the laughs and sneers 
of the place for a week, at the end of 
which the adventure was forgotten, and 
he very composedly resumed his for- 
mer station in society. This gallant 
Moreot was not ultimately so fortunate 
as from his modest assurance might 
have been expected. He got two 
wives indeed, but they both proved to 
be without fortune; and, the double 
arrangement having been discovered, 
he was obliged to leave the country as 
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poor as he entered it, before he could 
secure a third. 

It is no unusual thing for a married 
foreigner to take an additional wife in 
England, provided he can get a little 
money with her. The chances are that 
a moderate sum keeps the foreign lady 
quiet, even if she hears ofthe affair. If 
she is troublesome, it is only going 
back to the continent with the English 
money and without the English wife. I 
have myself known three cases of this 
kind; and, strange to say, the heroes, 
as if intended to serve as samples of 
their respective nations, were all three 
from difierent countries. The one was 
an Italian, the other a Frenchman, and 
the third a German. The Italian 
managed best; he contrived to hush 
up the business, and to reconcile the 
parties. The Italian wife, who is by 
far the prettiest of the two, lives at the 
expense of the English one, and some- 
times pays her a sentimental visit, and 
is very kind to the Anglo-Italian 
children. The German took advantage 
of his English lady's indignation on 
hearing of the previous marriage, and 
obtained, in some of the little princi- 
palities of Germany, a favourable di- 
vorce, which left him in possession of 
the best part of the English fortune. 
The Frenchman mismanaged the affair, 
and was obliged to run for it; and I 
do not know how matters have been 
settled : families like to keep these 
things quiet, or we should hear of 
many more,—for they are now of al- 
most daily occurrence. It is indeed 
generally asserted that Prince Piickler 
Muskau himself only came to this 
country in order to marry a rich wi- 
dow, now higher than a countess, but 
then only a discountess. That he had 
a wife living, seemed no great objec- 
tion in his eyes; the ill-natured world 
abroad say that it was the only ob- 
jection in the lady’s eyes. 

Having thus, indirectly at least, lec- 
tured our fair countrywomen on their 
predilection for foreigners, I must, as a 
sort of atonement, give an instance of 
female patriotism rather odd of its 
kind. JI was sauntering along the 
principal walk of one of the most fre- 
quented English watering-places, look- 
ing out for some familiar face, when 
a stout, showy, fine woman, of a 
certain age, and accompanied by two 
young ladies, came up and addressed 
me with all the familiarity of an old 
acquaintance. As I never deign to 
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know raffs, however high in rank, so I 
never cut any one, however humble in 
station ; and have, indeed, a very con- 
siderable contempt for all cutters, deem- 
ing such persons either very weak and 
silly or so awkwardly placed in society 
as to be unable to stand on their own 
ground. I therefore received the fair 
lady’s advances with all courtesy, but 
could not at first recollect who she 
was. The daughters had a good deal 
of what is acquired at second-rate 
boarding-schools under the name of 
gentility. The mother made no pre- 
tension to gentility of any kind, and 
was evidently in some way or other 
connected with the shop, if not directly 
from behind the counter. ‘ Why, 
Captain Bombardinio,” said she, “ you 
don’t recollect how you persuaded me 
to take your friend Mr. Dashford’s 
note-of-hand for the two hundred 
pounds he owed me?” My dear 
Mrs. Goldfisher,” responded we, “‘ how 
do ye do? The truth is, you look so 
much younger and better by daylight 
than by the candlelight of our former 


meeting, that 1 did not recollect you ; 
but I am delighted to see you. The 
Misses Goldfisher, I presume ;” and 


was presented in form. I had only 
seen the lady once in my life; but had 
then paid her so many compliments, 
and made so many fine speeches, in 
order to carry the point about poor 
Dashford’s bill, that I had made a very 
favourable impression upon her. The 
daughters were pretty and cheerful, 
delightfully romantic, and constantly 
dreaming about coaches, coronets, and 
conquests, and just as ready to laugh 
at their own follies as at the follies of 
others. If I was pleased with them, 
they were doubly pleased with me. 
They had never, since their appearance 
in life, associated with any but house- 
agents, attornies, and auctioneers — 
persons who were not genteel enough 
for young ladies that could galopade, 
speak French, and sing Italian songs. 
A captain of the royal grenadiers, who 
had, at least, a nodding acquaintance 
with half the fashionables of the place, 
was the very person they wanted ; so 
that we were intimate friends before 
three days were over. I was constantly 
at the house, taking care never to meet 
any of the gentlemen of the party; and 
the art so to manage as never to fall 
in at a friend’s house with persons 
you do not wish to know is one deserv- 
ing of considerable attention. I wish, 
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indeed, that somebody would write a 
volume ou the science of paying visits ; 
most people are still sadly ignorant on 
this point. 

1 had walked and rode with the 
girls; had made them sing, dance, and 
recite verses ; we had played at chess, 
and played at romps together, without 
my having come in contact with any of 
their male acquaintances. The women 
had tact enough not to force such meet- 
ing upon me; but had more than 
once expressed a wish that 1 should 
see their great friend the baron. Hav- 
ing a little curiosity on the subject, I 
made no objection, and was one even- 
ing presented to this so-called German 
nobleman. He was a stout middle- 
aged man, rather under the middle- 
size, with very large whiskers. His 
dress was in the foolish extreme of 
foreign fashion, and he was covered 
with a profusion of gold rings, chains, 
and brooches. He had all the man- 
nered politeness of the continent, spoke 
bad English, and an indifferent sort of 
Swiss-French ; but though I said some- 
thing in German, to shew my fami- 
liarity with the language and country, 
he kept clear of the subject. A ban- 
dog look, that passed across his brow 
as we were introduced to each other, 
shewed that he had some rascality in 
view. It was one of those mean in- 
quisitive looks you so often meet with 
that say, “ Are you too many for me?” 
or, Are you a cut above me?” and 
answers “ Yes,” in the very same 
glance. The look, however, passed 
instantly—the evening slowly; and I 
parted from the baron as we part from 
such casual acquaintances. I sus- 
pected he had a design on the lady’s 
cash ; but knowing that she had a 
good clear head for business, and a 
very close hand, I gave myself little 
concern about the matter. He called 
upon me at the hotel, and was evi- 
dently anxious to flatter me into good 
humour ; but, although I could not 
well kick him in return for his fine 
speeches, our acquaintance never pro- 
spered. The ladies were extremely 
anxious to know what I thought of 
their noble friend, as they called him ; 
and it struck me that the daughters 
were rather pleased, and the mother a 
little displeased, at my evading a direct 
answer, as well as at my neglecting to 
return his visit. 

Time wore away: a couple of days 
before my intended departure | found 
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the young ladies alone ; and I had 
been so intimate with them that I ex- 
pressed, what I really felt, a good deal 
of regret at being about to part from 
them. They also confessed that they 
were greatly grieved at my going 
away at such a moment ; and, on being 
questioned as to what the particular 
time had to do with the matter, they 
acknowledged, and the acknowledg- 
ment brought tears into their eyes, 
that their mother was engaged to the 
baron, and was to be married imme- 
diately on the return of the party to 
town. Considering how pretty the 
daughters were, I was a good deal sur- 
prised at the man’s choice; but, not 
knowing how the widow’s money might 
be settled, I had only to console and 
congratulate the young ladies in the 
same breath, and to assure them that 
they would find Germany a very plea- 
sant country. Having next day com- 
plimented all the parties in form, and 
promised to see them on my arrival in 
London, I set out for the west of Eng- 
land, where I had some visits to pay. 
But as I never pay long visits—a cus- 
tom I would recommend for imitation— 
I was in town before many weeks were 
over. Curious to know what sort of 
baroness the widow Goldfisher would 
make, [ drove far east along the new 
road one day, in order to pay my pro- 
mised visit. I found my friends at 
home, delighted to see me; and was as 
much pleased as surprised to hear that 
the marriage had been broken off, to 
the great distress of the poor baron, 
who was described as being altogether 
disconsolate. But what think you was 
the cause of the quarrel? You might 
guess for a century, and yet guess in 
vain: I shall, therefore, tell it at once. 
It was the battle of Waterloo that broke 
off the match between the German baron 
and the English money-lending widow. 
The baron had, in an evil hour, and 
when thrown off his guard by the lady’s 
strong port wine, treated the pretensions 
of the British to the honour of that 
day with something like continental 
disdain,— ascribing the escape of the 
British, as he termed it, to the arrival 
of Marshal Blucher, and giving the real 
glory of the day to Napoleon. All the 
widow’s patriotic feelings were roused 
by these insinuations; she stood up 
nobly for the honour of her country. 
The baron, like a fool, maintained bis 
point ; and, as talking is dry work, he 
at the same time kept moistening his 
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clay with the fatal port wine, which aug- 
mented his zeal in the exact proportion 
in which it lessened his discretion. 
A fierce dispute ensued; patriotism 
triumphed over love, and the noble 
gallant was most unceremoniously dis- 
missed the house. “ It was a fortu- 
nate quarrel,” said the widow with a 
half-suppressed sigh; “ it opened my 
eyes to his bad temper; in all other 
respects he was a nice charming man, 
and so very genteel. But you don’t 
think so, Captain Bombardinio; I 
know you think him a swindler, though 
you are too polite to say so: indeed, 
he always told us not to believe what 
you might say to his disadvantage, as 
he knew you were prejudiced against 
him.” How suspicious these rascals 
are! To speeches of this sort, added 
to certain hints that I might, perhaps, 
succeed in bringing the parties toge- 
ther, ifdisposed to exert myself, I only 
replied in the style of compliment called 
“ rigmarole.” The entreaties of the 
baron to bring about a reconciliation I 
cut something shorter, by informing 
him that I never meddle with other 
people's affairs, least of all in London, 
where my stay was so short that I had 
hardly time to attend to my own. And 
well it was; for I was hardly up one 
morning, when a note was handed me 
from the disappointed fair one, saying 
that I had been perfectly right in my 
conjectures about the baron; that the 
bills her banker had cashed for him 
had been returned protested, and that 
he himself had absconded when ap- 
plied to for payment. How much the 
lady paid for her flirtation with the 
foreign nobleman I never knew. It 
was ever after a forbidden subject, on 
which the young girls never touched ; 
for, though they rejoiced at their mo- 
ther’s escape, they naturally felt for 
her folly. Yet was the affair attended 
with some good consequences. The 
daughters had, like too many in their 
sphere of life, been brought up with 
ideas above those of the class of so- 
ciety in which they were called = 
to mix. Their moderate education had 
still given them a degree of polish su- 
perior to the men of their own rank 
and circle,— an evil that we see re- 
peated every day, and which led them 
to think of nothing but foreign courts 
and counts, and made them anxious to 
go abroad, in the hopes of there getting 
into the kind of society from which the 
iron barriers of fashion excluded them 
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at home. There was something me- 
lancholy in the cause that led to their 
wish ; but the mother would hear no- 
thing more of foreign countries and 
foreign men. ‘“ No, no,” said the 
widow, “ forewarned, forearmed ;” and 
staid at home. 

A few English families reside at 
Baden all the year round, though it 
must certainly be a cold and dreary 
place in winter. Some are also found 
at Carlsruhe and Stutgard, and still 
more at Frankfort. I should think 
that Wiirtzborg or Bareuth would be 
far preferable to either; at all events, 
any part of Germany is in every respect 
superior to France or Italy; only we 
attach some notions of fashion to the 
latter countries, and fashion makes 
fools of us from first to last. 

The regular English absentees may 
be divided into three classes,—debtors, 
pretenders, and grovellers, The first 
go abroad generally to escape a prison, 
though sometimes with the creditable 
intention of clearing themselves from 
difficulties ; the second, in the belief 
that they can give themselves greater 
airs in foreign society than what they 
can do at home ; and the third, regular 
followers of the sty, because the lower 
standard of foreign manners, senti- 
ments, and morality, is more in unison 
with their nature and feeling than the 
manners aud sentiments of their native 
land. A few, no doubt, reside abroad 
for bealth, and some under the idea of 
purchasing education for their fami- 
lies at a cheaper rate than in England. 
How many of the former may be bene- 
fitted by a foreign climate I pretend 
not to say; but the latter class get, 
after all, I suspect, less for their money 
on the continent than they would get at 
home. A foreign education may, on 
some points, perhaps, be more showy 
than an English one, but it is evidently 
raised upon a less solid and substantial 
foundation. Look at our men, and 
look at foreigners. Is there, properly 
speaking, such a thing as a foreign 
gentleman? Even the best of foreign 
education imbues young persons with 
sentiments ill suited to English life 
and feeling. Read any foreign book 
about England, and see how com- 
pletely we are misunderstood, even by 
the most enlightened foreigners. The 
best of those who have visited our 
country know less of England than we 
do of China; they know almost as 
little of us as does the author of 
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England and the English. How, then, 
can continental seminaries afford fit 
instruction for the sons and daughters 
of England? I have no objection, 
however, to a partial continental educa- 
tion; on the contrary, I think it an 
advantage. 

To the regular absentees must, of 
course, be added the entire swarm of 
tourists, who travel, some for health or 
information, some for pleasure, relaxa- 
tion, or merely in order to kill time, 
and thousands, to say that they have 
been abroad. The sums of money 
squandered upon insolent and un- 
grateful foreigners in this manner is 
almost incredible; and I heard it 
stated that no less than 35,000/. of 
English money had been spent last year 
at the Swiss hamlet of Innerlaken alone, 
—a sum that, allowing even for exag- 
geration, would have been the making 
of an entire district in many parts of 
Scotland or Ireland. When we consi- 
der the gold thus squandered annually 
by our absentees in France, Germany, 
and Italy, we need hardly wonder at 
the depressed state of industry at home ; 
for to pretend that even a shilling in 
the pound of this money ever returns 
to England is absurd. 

That the active, restless, roving, and 
eccentric disposition of our countrymen 
has a natural tendency to make them 
fly off in tangents to every poiut of the 
compass is certain. But this British 
sort of feeling would, after all, lead ra- 
ther to beneficial effects than other- 
wise. Whereas, the countless evils 
inflicted upon national character and 
interests by absenteeism and foreign 
travel result altogether from fashion, 
vanity, and the faulty state of English 
society. 

I shall explain: and, in doing so, 
shall take for my text a passage in a 
late number of the Standard, in which 
that excellent paper defends the aristo- 
cracy against some of the foolish attacks 
of the Radical press. “ The aristocracy 
of England,” says the Standard, “ are, 
as a class, the best informed class of 
any in Europe. Their faults,” con- 
linues the same paper, “ are the faults 
of situation, which makes them de- 
mand too much submission and pro- 
stration of intellect from  inferiors.” 
With the first part of this assertion I 
entirely agree: the superiority of the 
Peers overs the Commons has indeed 
been fully established by every debate 
in which both houses have, if | may so 
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express myself, taken a share. From 
the second part of the assertion I must 
differ ; for, if it were true, it would 
fully justify the dangerous feeling of 
hostility now too generally entertained 
against the higher orders in this coun- 
try,—a feeling resembling that from 
which sprang the French Jacquerie and 
the German Bauern-Krieg. To de- 
mand submission and prostration of 
intellect from free-born men, be the 
station of those who make the demand 
what it may, is insulting; for all men 
will rather bear oppression than insult. 
Nor can this fault be charged against 
the aristocracy generally, just because 
they are, as stated by the Standard it- 
self, a well-educated and well-informed 
body. The Standard, no doubt, means 
to say that, though the aristocracy pos- 
sess an honourable share of book know- 
ledge, they know comparatively little 
of men. But I cannot well see why 
their rank should preclude them from 
obtaining such knowledge also,—at 
least as much of such knowledge as 
generally falls to the share of other 
persons in civil life. Naval and mili- 
tary men are, after all, your only real 
judges of human character: as war is 
the only school in which that valu- 
able knowledge can be fully acquired. 
Stern, no doubt, is the course of study 
that must be gone through, but it is a 
sure one; for the first shower of iron 
hail makes every mask vanish, and the 
first flashes of war’s fierce lightning at 
once lay bare the inmost recesses of 
every heart. And curious it is at times 
to contrast the coat with the heart. 

As the aristocracy are, after all, only 
men of earthly mould, they must, of 
course, have in their ranks many weak 
and foolish individuals, who throw some 
discredit on the entire order. But, 
even then, the silly hauteur of such 
persons is, owing to their station, more 
excusable than it would be in others 
of an inferior station of life ; for such 
is the mean and time-serving disposi- 
tion of the age, that the aristocracy are 
courted and flattered in the most un- 
worthy manner,—and that not only 
for tangible and substantial benefits, 
but for the mere favour of their society 
— merely that the cringing slaves may 
boast of having dined with a lord or 
received a visit from a countess. The 
wonder only is that, under such circum- 
stances, the aristocracy do not become 
the proud and overbearing set they are 
described to be. The reverse, however, 
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is the fact; for, taken as a body, the 
aristocracy —meaning by the word the 
higher classes of English gentry —are 
good landlords, generous masters, and 
liberal customers: and their wealth 
enables them to be so. Their station 
in society also precludes them from 
striving at fashionable distinction by 
affected or overstrained manners, and 
by a degree of expense exceeding their 
real income. Among an educated and 
influential class so situated, placed 
in a great measure above the storms 
that ruffle the surface of ordinary so- 
ciety, the most elegant manners and 
the most agreeable ton de société must 
of course be found, because these 
things are more studied in the higher 
spheres of life than they can be in 
any other. It were absolutely idle to 
pretend that you can any where find 
elegant, polished, cheerful, and splen- 
did society, equal to what you find in 
the higher circles in England. But 
the moment you cross the exact line 
of demarcation the change is visible. 
The moment you step beyond the 
clearly avowed pale of fashion, you 
find yourself among what I would 
term the border tribes, who, uncertain 
of their own exact footing, set up exag- 
yerated pretensions which they cannot 
support, and lead the way in that race 
of folly, affectation, and striving after 
distinction, which is now the bane of 
English society, down even to the 
lowest ranks of the educated classes. 
It is from the ranks of these border 
tribes that spring the whole host of 
exclusives, exquisites, and all the 
heroes of the silver-fork school. The 
gentlemen of this class talk big about 
their long list of dinner-invitations, 
boast of having danced with Lady A. 
(a regular fright, perhaps), or of having 
flirted with Lady B. (a monosyllabic 
doll). All quote the maxims of those 
masses of drivelling nonsense, the fa- 
shionable novels, by rote; and the 
ladies of the party think the labours 
of an entire season well rewarded by 
a subscription at Almack’s. Expense, 
up to the last farthing of their income, 
and too often beyond it, is the natural 
consequence of these follies. Nothing 
is left for generous, kind, and humane 
purposes ; the heart, forcibly closed to 
wo and suffering, becomes callous as 
a matter of course ;—so that among 
these border tribes are found the op- 
pressive landlords, harsh masters, and 
litigious customers ; who, being still 
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in situations above their creditors and 
tradespeople, occasion so much hostile 
feeling to be directed against the higher 
classes generally, though the actual 
cause of hostility springs mostly from 
the second class. The result of all 
this is, that except in small coteries, 
chance meetings, or family parties, 
there is nothing like pleasant, unre- 
strained, and unaffected society in our 
country, beyond the circle of the higher 
orders. The elements of agreeable so- 
ciety are abundantly dispersed through 
all ranks of the educated classes; but 
affectation, and our tuft-hunting pro- 
pensities, prevent them from being ren- 
dered available. In general society, 
we actually treat each other as if we 
were infected persons. The roof of 
hospitality seems hardly capable of 
affording protection against contagion ; 
for you often see people accept a man’s 
dinner without deigning to be civil to 
his guests. Nothing can surely be 
more evident than the absolute duty 
imposed upon you, to behave with 
politeness and courtesy towards every 
person you may meet with in a gen- 
tleman’s house ; for, if you doubt the 
company, you have only to stay away. 
Yet where, except in the higher circles, 
do you find so simple a rule as this 
strictly adhered to? Even intimate ac- 
quaintances wi!l sometimes treat each 
other, not according to the estimation 
in which they hold each other, but ac- 
cording to the estimation in which they 
think their friend is held by the higher 
powers. Oh! we are a precious set, 
with all our pretended liberality and 
real affectation. Unless where I am 
very intimate, I never accept an invi- 
tation from any one under the rank of 
a peer; for at a nobleman’s house you 
are pretty sure to meet with ordinary 
mortals only — pleasant or stupid, as 
the case may be, but always distin- 
guished for politeness and good man- 
ners ; whereas, at most other houses, 
a stranger is sure to find himself a 
mere Lilliputian among Brobdingnags, 
if not among Houyhnhnms. 

I do not mean to deny that allow- 
able cases of absenteeism may some- 
times occur ; and the case of a family 
that I met in Germany is of so hard a 
nature that it deserves to be stated, 
principally because it touches on a 
subject of great and general import- 
ance,—the subject of wills and testa- 
ments. The family in question were 
of old descent and moderate fortune, 
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but near relations and next heirs to 
a very old gentleman of large estate. 
Having counted on the reversion of this 
property, they had, foolishly enough, 
perhaps, lived up to their income de- 
rived from entailed domains, so that 
no provision was made for the younger 
branches. The girls, though still very 
young, had been deservedly admired 
for their beauty and accomplishments 
—doubly so, indeed, from being heir- 
esses expectant. The old gentleman 
died, leaving a fortune of 300,000/. 
But, though he had always been on the 
best terms with these relations, he cut 
them off with 500/. each; bequeathing 
the bulk of his fortune to his nearest 
neighbour, a man of high rank and 
great wealth, with whose family he 
could hardly claim a distant con- 
nexion. The rest went to two young 
men, both heirs to wealth and title, 
with whom he was just as distantly 
connected. Now this cringing old tuft- 
hunter could not even go like a man 
to the grave, but booed into his very 
coffin; and will not be able to lie 
straight even there, should a great man 
happen to be buried near him. And 
it is what happens every day: you 
constantly see fortunes left to the 
wealthy, but hardly ever to the un- 
wealthy. Few persons, indeed, have 
the spirit to make a proper will; and 
some have not even the spirit to make 
any will at all. The last is absolutely 
inexcusable— unless, perhaps, where a 
fortune goes, as a matter of course, 
to an only child, brother, or sister: 
even under these circumstances it is 
not to be praised, for persons of for- 
tune must be strangely destitute of 
sympathy if they have not old servants 
and deserving dependants for whom 
good feeling commands them to pro- 
vide. As to the practice of endowing 
schools and hospitals, it has too much 
the appearance of an attempt to bribe 
heaven to merit praise, and it is seldom 
attended with much good. It is better 
that money should be so left as to 
enable the poor to become rich by 
honest exertion, and to educate their 
own children, than that it should go 
to the establishment of institutions, 
always tending in some degree to en- 
courage individual improvidence and 
an indifference to parental duties. 

It is one of the great evils of the 
present time that money has a constant 
tendency to run to masses,—an evil 
which, if not checked in some way ot 
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other, must ultimately sweep away all 
the middling classes of society, and 
leave the land of the free, the brave, 
and the independent, covered only by 
a pauper population, parcelled out like 
so many slaves between a set of wealthy 
individuals. It is the duty, therefore, 
of all persons having large fortunes to 
bequeath, to counteract this evil as 
much as possible, and to divide their 
fortune between friends, relatives, and 
connexions. To add wealth to wealth, 
except in the case of deserving brothers, 
sisters, or children, is at all times re- 
prehensible—in nine cases out of ten 
it is mere servility. If you are rich 
and have no children, leave money to 
men who, with small means, have large 
families to provide for—to meritorious 
individuals struggling against fortune 
—to women, that they may get hus- 
bands, if they like to take them ; if not, 
do the best they can with it. Women 
are more charitable than men, and 
always make a better use of money. 
Let us have no more time-serving tes- 
taments, therefore— no bequeathing of 
fortunes to noblemen and men of wealth 
because they have given you a dinner, 
or honoured you with a nod. Recollect 
the lines of a modern French poet : 


*« Si grand que soit un homme au compte 
de l’orgueil, 

Nul n’a plus de six pieds de haut dans le 
cercueil,” 


Only think — Johnny Russell, even 
he of the Reform-bill, not measuring 
six feet in his coffin,—“ Jew Roths- 
child and his Christian fellow, Baring,” 
—neither of them covering six feet 
of plank! it is humiliating to re- 
flect upon. Why, you have only to 
hold up your head, as a man should 
do, at least in death, and you will be 
a match for the best of them. As 
there is, then, no aristocracy, of either 
wealth or birth, beyond the Styx, you 
may safely dismiss great people from 
your dying thoughts; and need make 
no will in this world that you will be 
ashamed to face in the next. Keep no 
relations, therefore, dependent upon 
you, in the hopes of succeeding to 
your wealth, merely that you may have 
the miserable satisfaction of deceiving 
them in the end, by leaving them to- 
tally destitute. I knew a rich old 
fellow, who, under the promise of pro- 
viding for a beautiful niece, prevented 
her from getting married because he 
wanted her company and attendance, 
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and yet left her at his death only one 
hundred pounds. THe would look 
foolish enough could they meet in the 
next world ; but that is impossible, for 
he is gone to one place, and the poor, 
helpless, and forsaken orphan to ano- 
ther—higher and better. I have known 
old ladies bebave in a similar manner 
to their humble companions, and 
shabby it was; for of all the unhappy 
lives led in this world of wo, there is 
surely none so unhappy as the life of 
an humble companion to a single lady. 
Let there be an end to all these things ; 
let us have no more promises of gene- 
rous legacies held out, while a mean 
and unworthy deed is kept signed 
and sealed in the background; no 
more testaments, at the reading of 
which every gentleman of your ac- 
quaintance shall, spontaneously, apply 
to you the deserved epithet of “ mean 
fellow.” Since it is God’s high will 
that we should, each after each, leave 
this fair world, let us leave it with a 
fair name. Sent into life with all the 
weaknesses that flesh is heir to, we may 
no doubt have committed faults and 
follies in abundance, under the influence 
of its infirmities ; let your last worldly 
act, performed above its sway, atone in 
some measure for former errors. Step 
boldly, with head erect, into your 
grave; honour life and death alike, by 
dying nobly; look freely into those 
clear blue skies, from the sight of 
which not even the earth, heaped above 
your head, shall exclude you, pro- 
vided you can fairly say that your last 
of worldly acts has been performed in 
a spirit of love, charity, and good-will. 

Of the terrible death-scenes that 
take place when all earthly passions 
are extinct, when fear and conscious- 
ness alone remain, calling up, after the 
power of action and of articulation are 
gone, spectres of darkness to remind 
the dying of the atoning duties that 
should have been performed, I shall 
say nothing,—they are absolutely too 
appalling to be treated of in an article 
of this kind ; but you will do well to 
bear them quietly in mind. 

At present I can only add that I am 
keeping a regular register of wills and 
testaments, which shall be published 
in due time; and a black list it will 
prove, unless the world mend right 
speedily. Anent the legacies frequently 
bequeathed to cats, dogs, and parrots, 

Ihave nothing to object, provided the 
reversion is a respectable one ; and I 
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do not hold persons of fortune alto- 
gether guiltless when they allow their 
old horses to come to the hammer. 
Horses, though a noble, are an ill-used 
race; they have far more merit and 
sagacity than they get credit for, and 
deserve better treatment in their old 
age than what they generally expe- 
rience. As to a legatee, no one need 
ever be at a loss; not, at least, while 
we, Bombardinio, are on half-pay : 
any lady or gentleman wishing to have 
a fortune right handsomely spent may 
always command our service. But we 
will not pledge ourselves even to the 
dead; our character, or, what with a 
periodical writer is the same thing, our 
articles, must speak for us. We leave 
the paltriness of pledge to the paltry 
representatives of ten-pound constitu- 
encies. Pledges to the ten-pounders ! 
The very words cry shame. Is it not 
worse than ridiculous to expect that 
such a class should be capable of de- 
ciding on the measures best calculated 
for the government of society at large, 
at the very time when few men have 
even a clear idea of their own indivi- 
dual position in society? “Too bad.” 
We must leave Baden, however. 
Though less romantic in situation than 
Carlsbad, and not so grand, perhaps, 
as Toplitz, it is a pleasant place for 
a summer flirtation. Owing to the 
navigation of the Rhine, it is now so 
easy of access to English idlers, that 
they have actually, with their colonising 
propensities, established there a church 
of their own, which was last year bet- 
ter and more fashionably attended than 
any of the other churches. At Baden, 
as at many other places in Germany, 
the same church serves for the perform- 
ance both of Protestant and Catholic 
worship. This may seem strange in 
our country, where religion is made 
subservient to political and party views ; 
but in Germany, where both churches 
are alike poor,— where there is no 
opening for spoliation,—where agita- 
tion is not allowed, much less re- 
warded, the thing answers perfectly 
well. Mr. Bowring stated lately, in 
the House of Commons, that church 
property had been confiscated on the 
Continent, without ever occasioning the 
heart-burnings expressed in thiscountry 
on the subject. Has the reformed 
house fallen so very low that there was 
no one in it who could inform spoony 
Bowring of the cause of this? There 
is, at the best, but little religious zeal 
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on the Continent ; and the church pro- 
perty was confiscated by absolute and 
despotic governments, legitimate or re- 
volutionary ; so that no one dared to 
express heart-burnings, even where they 
were felt. But did the poor any where 
profit by the arrangement? Not they, 
indeed. Who, since the world began, 
ever heard of confiscated property 
going to any but the rich, the powerful, 
and the influential; or, what rational 
being will ever expect to see it other- 
wise disposed of in this sort of world? 
In Ireland it will go to the Hannibals 
and the O’Connells; whilst the poor, 
instigated to mischief by demagogues, 
who profit by their ruin, may go 
whistle, as they whistled after the 
Emancipation and Reform bills, for 
the attainment of which so many crimes 
had been committed. I wonder how 
many poor devils O’Connell has brought 
to the scaffold, and how many miser- 
able lives it has cost to make the 
Hannibals rich ? 

Of the waters at Baden I know 
nothing, except that the baths are 
clear, bright, warm, limpid, and plea- 
sant. Of water-drinkers there seemed 
to be only two or three, in greasy Ger- 
man great-coats. You must look for 
nothing like the Montpelier of Chel- 
tenham, and had better dismiss that 
charming place from your recollection 
altogether the moment you think of 
visiting any foreign baths. 

In addition to the advantages al- 
ready mentioned, Baden has a good 
reading-room, where you find most of 
the English, French, and German pa- 
pers, together with a few German re- 
views. But if you have any literary 
objects in view, you must go to Berlin 
or Dresden. At Baden, as along the 
entire line of the Rhine, Heidelberg 
not excepted, you are entirely removed 
from literary information, and will 
hardly get any other books to purchase 
than the old standard works of Wiel- 
land, Schiller, &c., or the trash of 
guide-books that every bookseller puts 
into your hand. The reason seems to 
be this,—as Leipsig is a central depot 
for all the books published in Ger- 
many, few booksellers keep large as- 
sortments of new works beyond those 
published by themselves or by their 
own immediate connexions. The con- 
sequence is, that you will seldom find 
a new work at any place in Germany, 
except at Leipsig, or at the very place 
where the book sought for happens to 
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have been published. To a stranger 
and a traveller, who may wish to put 
himself au courant of the literature of 
the day, and may be desirous of pur- 
chasing books connected with peculiar 
branches of science or periods of his- 
tory, this is a very unpleasant circum- 
stance ; for he may actually travel from 
one extremity of the country to the 
other without falling in with a single 
volume to suit his taste or pursuit. It 
was actually my own case. I had not 
been in Germany for four years, and 
had with me a long list of books that [ 
wished at least to look at. Well, I 
travelled, list in hand, from Co- 
logne to Vienna, without seeing three 
works out of at least fifty that I 
had noted down for inspection or 
purchase. Let all travellers, who 
make a list of books they may wish 
to see or purchase during a German 
tour, note down the places where 
the books are published. I had neg- 
lected this precaution, from not un- 
derstanding the routine of trade, and 
missed seeing books that I might have 
deemed useful. Ulm being a small, 
dull, deserted sort of town, I never 
thought of entering a bookseller’s shop ; 
yet the Stetins are eminent German 
publishers, and had actually published 
one of the very works I wanted. At 
Augsburg, I ran wild after the story of 
Philipina Welsen, to be related another 
time ; and, thinking that I should of 
course find every thing 1 wanted at 
Miinich, I never entered the house of 
Kolmann, the publisher, as it proved, 
of several books I was in search of. 
At Miinich I found little, but consoled 
myself in the certainty of finding every 
thing at Vienna—an imperial residence, 
and in some sort the capital of Germany 
—and at Vienna I found absolutely 
nothing. I was forced, after all, to 
send to Leipsig for as many books as 
I could venture to purchase on the 
mere recommendation of an ordinary 
catalogue, which | might have done 
without ever leaving London. It is 
needless to say that I did not look for 
political works of the so-called Liberal 
school at Vienna: indeed I never read 
foreign political works, deeming the 
whole set stupid enough to be praised 
by the Westminster Review. The Ger- 
mans are a loyal, learned, industrious, 
and highly intellectual people; but 
they are totally destitute of political 
knowledge and wisdom —and for the 
best of all reasons ; they never knew 
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any thing like great national interests, 
but only the confined and narrow in- 
terests of petty states and tribes, that 
could never raise themselves to the 
dignity of a powerful nation. But the 
heads are clearing ; the thick and heavy 
clouds of mysticism and liberalism al- 
ready begin to disperse. Every depart- 
ment of German literature is on the 
rise; and Schneller’s moral, political, 
and philosophical essays are already 
not only intelligible, but admirable. 

The German booksellers are mostly 
well-informed and obliging men, and 
are always ready, in accordance with 
the custom of the country, to send you 
any work for inspection they may hap- 
pen to have at the moment: a great 
advantage to a stranger. In this re- 
spect I found the house of Gerold, at 
Vienna, an exception to the general 
tule. They were certainly not uncivil ; 
but though they did not refuse to send 
me the works I wanted to see, they did 
worse —they kept me in suspense, aud 
never sent the books. I afterwards 
found the house Houselberg particu- 
larly attentive. 

I have just seen a new publication 
that abuses the Americans in good 
round terms, and one at which brother 
Jonathan will very foolishly wax ex- 
tremely wroth. In this respect our 
transatlantic friends should take ex- 
ample from us Britishers, who have 
surely been abused more than any 
other people under the sun, and are 
not a bit the worse for it; but have 
often laughed right heartily at the 
miserable caricatures intended to have 
touched us even to the quick. We 
quoted even Pillet’s drivel into some 
kind of notice, and translated Piickler 
Muskau’s miserable foolery. And the 
following verses furnish so exquisite a 
specimen of French taste and discern- 
ment, and give so novel a picture of 
English manners, that I cannot refrain 
from again bringing them to the notice 
of the reader. They shew how we are 
spoken of by a French nobleman, the 
Comte Achille de Jouffroy, who was 
most probably feasted from one end of 
the country to the other; and thought, 
no doubt, that his poor and pointless 
= was avenging both Waterloo and 
rafalgar. 
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“‘ Disciple d’Epicure, aimes-tu les ban- 
quets, 

Oi le bon goit preside, et les joyeux 
couplets ? 

Va chercher ailleurs, 
Britanniques, 

Les mets lourds, les vins forts, et les 
propos cyniques ; 

Les convives épais, et leurs toasts a 


fuis des tables 


foison, 

Leur ivresse plus triste encor que leur 
raison. 

Garde-toi dans le vin d’exiter leur 
colére ! 

L’Anglais montre aussitét son brutal 
caractére, 

ll vient, fermant les poings, t’attaquer, 
te vexer, 

Et tu dois tout souffrir, si tu ne s¢ais 
boxer.” 


Nothing half so silly, or intended to 
be so insulting, was ever said of the 
Americans ; yet we laugh at these sort 
of things, and Jonathan should do the 
same. 

I mention the Americans here, be- 
cause you will probably fall in with a 
good many during your tour. They 
seem, like ourselves, to have taken a 
sort of travelling mania. The tourists, 
we may presume, are good specimens 
of their country, being mostly persons 
of wealth, education, and of a certain 
station in society. Chance made me 
acquainted with several, and they all 
proved to be as frank, pleasant, cheer- 
ful, and well-informed men, as you 
could possibly wish to meet ;— proud 
of their country, certainly, as men 
shouid be, but not blind to its defects. 
They never attempted to force their 
opinions upon others; and always 
argued any question that chance might 
bring under discussion with the easy 
and good-humoured courtesy indica- 
tive at once of good breeding, good 
sense, and good feeling. And then 
their women—what beauties! All 
those I saw were absolutely enchant- 
ing; the unaffected simplicity of their 
manners contrasting most favourably 
with the drilled mannerism of fashion 
now unhappily so general. Indeed, 
I am not certain whether the dear 
creature uppermost in my heart at this 
very moment is not a fairy-figured 
Carolinean. 
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HENRY O'BRIEN, A.B. 


In the village graveyard of Hanwell (ad viii. ab Urbe lapidem) sleeps the original 
of yonder sketch, and the rude forefathers of the Saxon hamlet have consented to 
receive among them the clay ofa Milesian scholar. That “ original” was no 
stranger to us. Some time back we had our misgivings that the oil in his 
flickering lamp of life would soon dry up; still we were not prepared to hear 
of his light being thus abruptly extinguished. ‘“ One morn we missed him” 
from the accustomed table at the library of the British Museum, where the page 
of antiquity awaited his perusal ; “ another came—nor yet” was he to be seen 
behind the pile of “ Asiatic Researches,” poring over his favourite Herodotus, 
or deep in the Zendevesta. ‘ The next” brought tidings of his death. — 


«« Au banquet de la vie infortuné convive, 
J’apparus un jour, et je meurs ; 
Je meurs, et sur la tombe oti jeune encore j’arrive, 
Nul ne viendra verser des pleurs.” 


His book on “ the Round Towers” has thrown more light on the early history 
of Ireland, and on the freemasonry of these gigantic puzzles, than will ever shine 
from the cracked pitchers of the “ Royal Irish Academy,” or the farthing candle 
of Tommy Moore. And it was quite natural that he should have received from 
them, during his lifetime, such tokens of malignant hostility as might sufficiently 
“ tell how they hated his beams.” The “ Royal Irish” twaddlers must surely 
feel some compunction now, when they look back on their paltry transactions in 
the matter of the “ prize-essay ;” and though we do not expect much from such 
an emasculate specimen of humanity, still it would not surprise us if “ Tom 
Brown the younger,” or “Tom Little,” the author of sundry Tomfudgeries and 
Tomfooleries, were to atone for his individual misconduct in a white sheet, or a 
“ blue and yellow” blanket, when next he walks abroad in that ricketty go-cart 
of drivelling dotage, the Edinburgh Review. 

While Cicero was questor in Sicily, he discovered in the suburbs of Syra- 
cuse the neglected grave of Archimedes, from the circumstance of a symbolical 
cylinder indicating the pursuits and favourite theories of the illustrious dead. 
Great was his joy at the recognition. No emblem will mark the sequestered spot 
where lies the Cdipus of the Round Tower riddle—no hieroglyphic, 


«* Save daisies on the mould 
Where children spell, athwart the churchyard gate, 
His name and life’s brief date.” 


But if you wish for monuments to his memory, go to his native land, and there— 
circumspice !—Glendalough, Devenish, Clondalkin, Innisscattery, rear their archi- 
tectural cylinders ; and each, through those mystic apertures that face the car- 
dinal points, proclaims to the four winds of heaven, trumpet-tongued, the name 
of him who solved the problem of 3000 years, and who first disclosed the drift 
of these erections ! 

Fame, in the Latin poet's celebrated personification, is described as perched 


*« Sublimi culmine tecti 
Turribus aut altis.”—neid IV. 


That of O’B. is pre-eminently so circumstanced. From these proud pinnacles 
nothing can dislodge his renown. Moore, in the recent pitiful compilation 
meant for “a history,” talks of these monuments as being so many “ astro- 
nomical indexes.” He might as well have said they were tubes for the purposes 
of gastronomy. "Tis plain he knew as little about their origin as he may be 
supposed to know of the “ hanging tower of Pisa,” or the “ torre degli asinelli,” 
or how the nose of the beloved resembled the tower of Damascus. 

Concerning the subject of this memoir, suffice it to add that he was born in 
the kingdom of Iveragh, graduated in T. C. D. (having been classically “ brought 
up at the feet of” the Rev. Charles Boyton); and fell a victim here to the 
intense ardour with which he pursued the antiquarian researches that he loved. 


“ Kerria me genuit; studia, heu! rapuere ; tenet nunc 
Anglia: sed patriam turrigeram cecini.” 
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OF INTERNAL INTERCOURSE AND COMMUNICATION IN THE 
BRITISH ISLANDS. 


Mr Tuomas Graname has published 
a second work relating to this highly 
interesting subject. In the former, 
from which we took occasion to quote 
largely in this journal, he treated 
chiefly of railways, the results which 
had been already achieved upon them, 
and those which were likely to be 
wrought out hereafter—both being 
understood as effected at a remune- 
rating rate to the proprietors: and, 
as far as incontrovertible argument 
could go, he did much towards dis- 
sipating many popular delusions re- 
specting the advantages of this fashion- 
able mode ofintercommunication at this 
the commencement of the nineteenth 
century. Amongst the rest, he laid 
down one great principle, the truth 
and soundness of which cannot be 
disputed, and that should always be 
kept inv view, namely, that “ Tur 
MERIT OF MECHANICAL POWER, WHE- 
THER SET IN MOTION BY STEAM OR 
OTHERWISE, IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT 
ON cHEAPNESS.” We trust the reader 
will never for an instant forget this 
practical maxim. 

In the volume before us, Mr.Grahame 
devotes his attention to subjects condu- 
cive to the improvement and extension 
of inland communication and transport 
by water; and the objects he proposes 
to himself are fourfold. 

1st. The improvement and extension 
of inland communication and transport 
on rivers and canals, by a reduction of 
the expenses of travelling and carriage, 
coupled with an increase of the speed 
of transport even of the lowest-priced 
commodity. 

2d. The creation of a new and 
extensive demand for human labour, 
consequent on the general employment 
of men for the purpose of obtaining 
progression at low rates of speed on 
canals ; and a consequent increase of 
the rate of wages of the productive or 
labouring classes of the community. 

3d. To save and place at the disposal 
of the community an amount of water- 
power greater than all the steam-power 
now in use in Great Britain. 

4th. The general improvement of the 
shape and formation of all steam or 
sailing vessels. 

He observes, at the outset, that to 
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many persons the expectations which 
he expresses in the course of his work 
may, perhaps, appear vain and idle, 
as the speculations of a visionary ; but 
by adverting to facts which stand re- 
corded in the undeniable Past, he claims 
a fair hearing, if not actual confidence, 
for the probabilities of the Future. He 
observes : 

“Tf any one had stated, five years ago, 
that, by ‘improvements in the build of 
canal passage-boats, a speed of ten miles 
per hour would be regularly maintained 
on canal routes, and that the charges to 
passengers carried at this speed would be 
the same as at the previous slow speed of 


four or five miles per hour—that in one 


small district of Scotland alone, distances, 
amounting in all to 900 miles each day, 
or upwards of 280,000 miles in one year, 
should be performed by these light boats 
at the above speed—that the entire re- 
ceipts from the fares of the passengers for 
being carried these distances should not 
nearly amount to one-third of the outlaid 
expense necessary for doing a similar num- 
ber of miles on the Liverpool railway,— the 
assertion would have been received with 
unlimited ridicule. Yet such is now the 
case on the canals connecting the city of 
Glasgow with the city of Edinburgh, and 
the towns of Paisley and Johnstone. The 
number of miles now done with the light 
passage-boats amounts to 900 per day, 
or 280,000 yearly ; and the receipt of 
fares will not amount to one-half of the 
outlay or cost of running 550 miles daily, 
or 175,000 miles per year, on the Liver- 
pool railway ; and yet a large portion of 
the canal receipts are profits to the parties 
or proprietors who run the improved boats. 
In like manner, if a few years ago it had 
been predicted that, by proper improve- 
ments, the speed of the night van-boats, 
carrying goods and passengers on canals, 
would be greatly increased, while the 
expenses of running these boats would 
be greatly diminished, the prediction 
would have been deemed unworthy of 
credit. Such, however, is now the case. 
The distance of fifty-seven miles by ca- 
nals connecting the cities of Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, with the passage of fifteen 
locks,and drawbridges, and tunnels, used 
to occupy the heavy night van-boats be- 
tween fourteen and fifteen hours. With 
the improved boats this distance is now 
done in from ten to eleven hours ; while 
the contract prices for hauling the boats 
at this increased speed is much lower than 
that paid for hauling the old heavy night- 
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boats. And, lastly, if a few years ago it 
had been proposed to build steam-boats 
for the navigation of rapid rivers, inter- 
sected with extensive sand-banks, over 
which there was not a draught of twelve 
inches water, what would have been 
thought of such a proposal? Yet this 
is now in regular and daily practice on 
various divisions of the river Loire, in 
France ; and steam-boats are now in pro- 
cess of building for that river,whose draught 
of water will not exceed nine inches, with 
one hundred and forty passengers on 
board.” 


Having thus asserted fairly his claim 
to confidence for the improvements he 
is about to propose, he goes on to 
describe briefly the nature of his work, 
which is divided into essays on the 
several matters of theory and experi- 
ment to which he has seen fit to address 
himself. 


“‘ The first essay,” he says, “is a 
mere statement of a theory 1 have formed 
as to the resistance encountered by float- 
ing bodies in their progression on or 
through water, and arising from addi- 
tions being made to their’ weight, and 
consequent immersion in the fluid through 
which they are made to progress, with 
some deductions as to the benefits in 
diminished expense and increased daily 
rate of progression, which would result 
from the employment of human in place 
of horse-power as a motive-agent where. 
by to obtain this progression. These 
deductions depend in part, though not 
cntire ‘ly, on the correctness of the theory. 

‘ The second paper, or essay, is on a 
ides t which has long engaged my atten- 
tion, viz. the advantages to be obtained 
by the use of double-hodied and triple- 
bodied boats on canals and rivers, viz. 
still-water navigation. A great portion 
of the views given in this paper were 
stated many years ago ; but the universal 
reprobation with which they were re- 
ceived by the engineers and scientific 
men to whom they were propounded, 
prevente 1d the general publication and 
circulation of my theories on these sub- 
jects. ‘The unprecedented success of the 
double-bodied tube boats (a plan of boat- 
building suggested by me so far back as 
the year 1850, and now established on 
the river Hudson, in North America) 
emboldens me to publish and circulate 
this paper.” 


* This gentleman was the superintending engineer under Telford in the im- 
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The third essay is on the advantages 
of passing the ascents and descents on 
canals by some machinery different 
from locks, and with hardly any con- 
sumption of water. 

The remaining papers are letters 
giving accounts of improvements in- 
troduced, or which might be intro- 
duced, on canal navigations. Of these 
the second last gives a few of the 
results of a set of experiments insti- 
tuted on the Forth and Clyde Canal 
in the summer of 1834, which were 
conducted by Mr. John M‘Neill, civil 
engineer, London. With respect to 
these our author observes, and most 
cordially do we concur with him, 
“I sincerely trust that full details of 
these experiments, which were all 
made with full-sized boats, may be 
given to the public by Mr. M‘Neill.* 
I doubt if any set of experiments, on 
the full scale, were ever yet conducted 
with the same unprejudiced and scien- 
tific attention and care as those now 
referred to.” 

The first essay relates to the advan- 
tages of lightness in boat-building ; 
and of course the first thing to be 
considered is the resistance to a boat 
moving through the waters of a canal ; 
the first thing to be done is to distin- 
guish that resistance into its different 
kinds. Well, then, the materials, 
shape, and dimensions of a boat being 
determined, it is evident that the re- 
sistance or obstacles to its motion 
through the water must be of three 
kinds. 

ist. Friction, which, estimated by 
the same rule as is applied to the 
motion of one solid body along another 
solid body, must be in the ratio of the 
different weights of the different bodies 
to be moved along the water, supposing 
always the material and finish of the 
surface of these different bodies to be 
the same. 

The 2nd kind of resistance arises 
from the nature or shape of a canal, 
the water of which being confined in 
its breadth by the canal banks, neces- 
sarily presents or creates a resistance 
greater than that of water in a wide 
river, lake, or sea. This second kind 
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of resistance, it is evident, must be in 
the ratio of the differences between the 
outside lines of the transverse section 
of that part of the canal which is oc- 
cupied by water, and the outside line 
of the transverse section of that part 
of the boat, or body to be moved, 
immersed in the water of the canal. 
It is also evident that, whilst on the 
one hand, even in the smallest canal, 
the transverse section of the boat, or 
body to be moved through the water, 
may be made so very small as to 
render the effect of this second cause 
of resistance scarcely perceptible. On 
the other hand, it is equally evident 
that, even in a large canal, the trans- 
verse section of the body to be moved 
along it might be made of such mag- 
nitude, or, in other words, made to 
approximate so nearly to the trans- 
verse section of the canal, as to render 
this second kind of resistance nearly 
insurmountable. 

The 3d cause of resistance is com- 
mon to, and must be encountered in, 
every piece of water, whether broad or 
narrow, deep or shallow, canal or river, 
lake or sea, viz. the simple cutting, 
pushing aside, or displacing of the 
water in the track through which the 
boat or body propelled moves, or is 
passed; and it is a matter of the 
highest importance to ascertain the 
nature and extent of this resistance, 
and how far it is increased or dimi- 
nished by an increase or diminution of 
the weight, and consequent draught of 
water of the boats or bodies propelled. 

Now a multitude of experiments 
have been made to ascertain the re- 
Sistance consequent upon increased 
velocity; but none that we are aware 
of have been made to determine the 
increased resistance consequent upon 
the increased weight of the boat, or, 
in other words, the increased immer- 
sion of the boat in the water. The 
remedy for the increase of weight has 
always been a diminution of speed, by 
which the resistance consequent on 
the weight is almost altogether coun- 
teracted. Until very lately, no atten- 
tion was accordingly paid to lessening 
the draught of water. 


‘Tt is, however, evident,” contends 
Mr. Grahame, “ that as the weight of a 
boat is increased or diminished, the body 
or volume of water to be displaced by its 
motion, and consequently the resistance 
to the forward motion of the boat, will be 
increased or diminished ; but it is equally 
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evident that the resistance to the re- 
moval of this volume or bulk of water 
will be greatly affected by the circum- 
stance of its being more or less deep, 
or more or less near to the surface of the 
water—that is, that the pressure or re- 
sistance of the water to be moved will be 
increased by an increased depth, in a 
much greater ratio than the proportion 
which the volume or bulk which such 
deeper portion of water bears to the 
entire amount displaced. 

“‘ The following simple rule, it is ap- 
prehended, may be safely applied for 
ascertaining the ratio of the increase and 
diminution of the above third source or 
cause of resistance to the motion of boats 
through canals. Allowing the force or 
power required to impel a body drawing 
or displacing one inch of water in depth 
and six inches in breadth to be at any 
given velocity a continued pull or power 
of one pound weight, then supposing the 
body impelled to be double in weight, 
and thus sunk another inch in the water, 
the power then required to impel the 
body through this increased immersion 
would be three pounds; because the 
working power is thus not only burdened 
with the cutting, pushing aside, or dis- 
placing the first or upper inch of water, 
but also with a second inch of water, the 
pressure or resistance on which is equal 
to that of two inches, or double that of 
the firstinch. If this theory be correct, 
each succeeding inch of immersion must 
give an increased resistance in an arith- 
metical ratio, two, three, four, &c.” 


Now, with respect to friction, the 
relief as to this species of resistance 
will be nearly in proportion with the 
diminution of the weight. 

The relief on the second kind of 
resistance depends on the weight of 
the boat and cargo, and must rise or 
fall in a ratio varying on each parti- 
cular canal. The relief, however, must 
always be in an increasing ratio with 
the increased difference of the trans- 
verse sections of the boat and the canal, 
and will be most felt in canals of small 
dimensions. Relief from the third kind 
of resistance must be obviously ob- 
tained by the raising of the boat nearer 
to the surface ofthe water. And equally 
clear is it that the relief from the second 
species of resistance may be greatly 
increased by proportioning (Qe cargoes 
and boats to the canals through which 
they move, and to the velocities at 
which it is found necessary or advan- 
tageous to move them. 

At present, in all cases (excepting 
very recent ones) the weight of the boat 
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bears a much greater proportion to the 

cargo than land vehicles to their load. 

This on a canal water-way, which is so 

very much softer and smoother than a 

turnpike-read, or railway, is absurdly 

unnecessary: and it must be admitted 

that the proportion should be reduced 

as far as it possibly can be consistently 

with the safety of the vehicle. Already, 
on the Paisley, and on the Monkland 

canals, a great improvement has been 

effected in this respect. The last- 
constructed boat for the Monkland 

canal can carry 160 passengers, or, ac- 
cording to the ordinary computation, 
eleven tons weight; it weighs three 
tons, and the tare, or unprofitable 
weight, is not a fourth or a fifth of the 
gross weight dragged. This boat is 
built of iron plates, 1-16th wire-gage, 
weighing two pounds and a-half to the 
superficial foot, with ribs of angle iron 
placed from sixteen to eighteen inches 
apart, and weighing about a pound to 
the lineal foot. The safety of this 
boat has been proved by the test of 
time, and by a series of experiments 
which place the fact beyond all doubt. 
Mr. Grahame remarks, “ In regard to 
the strength of this thin iron, any one 
may prove it to his own satisfaction. 

An iron plate of 1-16th wire-gage, if 
properly supported, may be stretched 
over a hollow space, and subjected to 
the action of a hammer or pilling ma- 
chine, it will then be found that the 
iron plates will stand without injury a 
blow which will entirely destroy a 
Memel plank of three inches in thick- 
ness. Injury to the iron can therefore 
arise not from violence, but only from 
the effects of corrosion, unobserved.” 
We shall see by and by, however, that 
it is possible to construct a boat equally 
safe, and a great deal more light. But 
let us at present confine ourselves to 
the abstract advantages of lightness in 
these vehicles. One ofthese would be 
the substitution of human labour for 
mechanical or horse-power. Mr. Gra- 
hame, after having satisfactorily deter- 
mined the ratio between horse-power 
and human-power, proceeds to state,— 


From experiment, I am assured, 
that, with a boat properly constructed, a 
man could with ease drag from ten to 
twelve tons at arate of speed of from three 
to four miles per hour, and that he could 
with ease exert himself fully six hours 
per day at such work. With such a 
boat, and a crew of four men, two always 
at work and two at progression 
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would be continued during all the 
twenty-four hours. Each man would be 
employed six hours in active work, haul- 
ing the boat, and six hours in steering ; 
the remaining twelve hours would be a 
his disposal for meals and rest, accom. 
modation for which he would have on 
board. 

‘«« Allowing the progression, including 
the time lost in passing locks, and for 
other delays, to be at the rate of three 
miles per hour, the distance accomplished 
in one day, or twenty-four hours, would 
be seventy-two miles, and the work 
done would be ten or twelve tons tran- 
sported the above distance. Taking the 
cargo at ten tons, carried seventy-two 
miles, this gives one ton carried seven 
hundred and twenty miles. If we take 
the wages of the men at 2s. per day, the 
entire cost of motive power and attend. 
ants is just 8s., or very little above one- 
eighth ofa penny per ton per mile. I do 
not believe that such a certain, quick, or 
che 4 mode of conveyance exists in the 
world. One of the great inconveniences 
attendant on the employ ment of animal- 
power, when a continued progression is 
necessary, is the necessity of establish- 
ing relays in order to obtain the full 
daily effective power of horses, by sepa- 
rate exertions at separate periods. The 
impossibility of obtaining the full effect- 
ive power of a horse in one daily exer- 
tion caused me long ago to suggest the 
proprie ty of employing two horses, one 
to be carried in the boat, and at rest, and 
the other at work. The number of sta- 
tions or relays would thus be reduced 
and separ: ated at distances of forty to 
fifty miles. A horse, however, weighs 
on an average more than eight men, and 
the landing and embarking, more espe- 
cially at night, would be troublesome. 

** When consider the immense 
number of horses employed on the canal 
navigations of Britain ; that the che apest 
progression by means of horse-power is 
performed by the employment of one 
horse and a driver ; that the cost of this 
motive power, including the wages of a 
boatman to steer, varies from one-sixth 
to one-half of a penny per ton per mile ; 
and that the average progress in a day 
does not exceed from twenty to tw enty- 
four miles, the advantages of the new 
proposed power are manifest. It re- 
duces the expense of progression and at- 
tendants to one-eighth of a penny per 
ton per mile, while it raises the speed of 
prog ression to seventy-two miles per 
day ; or, in other words, it reduces the 
cost ofconv eyance twenty-five toseventy- 
five per cent, and more than triples the 
speed. The saving on wear and tear, 


we 


and the great reduction of the capital 
to be invested by 


necessary a carrier, 
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would be very great. The power em- 
ployed is, besides, never ineffective ; at 
each point where the boat stops she has 
in herself au abundance of active efficient 
power applicable for loading, or dis- 
charging, or delivering her cargo. 

“« The demand for human labour which 
such a change promises to the overgrown 
population of England is not among the 
least advantages or benefits of the present 
suggestion ; “besides the great general 
advantages, it would for years to come 
put a stop to all complaints of the want 
of employment.” 

The importance of the facts related 
and the arguments advanced in the 
foregoing extracts is so great and so 
obvious, that it is scarcely necessary to 
load them with any comment. We 
only trust that those gentlemen who 
are sincerely struggling for the amelio- 
ration of the country, whether in par- 
liament as legislators, or more actively, 
in endeavouring to follow forth per- 
sonally some special measure of im- 
provement, or some well-grounded 
speculation of improvement, may be 
induced to turn their attention to this 
subject, illustrated as it is by the scien- 
tific and purely philanthropic labours 

P Mr. M‘Neill and Mr. Grahame. 
And most particularly are we anxious 
that one esteemed friend of ours may 
be persuaded to lend it his considera- 
tion. He lives in a country pecu- 
liarly adapted for receiving to the very 
utmost extent the benefits proposed by 
the new system of internal navigation, 
—a country too, which, i in our “mind, 
stands more in need of them than any 
other upon the face of the earth. Le 
possesses all that influence which the 
blandest manners, a direct and most 
undoubtedly honest purpose, fine ta- 
lents, the most self-denying industry, 
and an energy seldom, if indeed ever, 
surpassed, can confer upon the gentle- 
man who devotes himself as a servant 
to the public good. The country we 
allude to is Ireland, abounding in all 
the physical blessings which could 
well have been conferred upon it by a 
beneficent Creator : the man we thought 
of, and now venture to name, is Tho- 
mas Steele, happily emancipated from 
ihe “ Serbonian bog” of Irish politics, 
and directing his great powers in the 
only rational course which a sincere 
(and to invent a word) unsordid patriot 
can pursue,— namely, the continuous 
endeavour to promote the civilisation 
of the Irish peasantry in the only way 


in which it can be possibly achieved, 
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and that is by affording them a re- 
munerating employment, which will be 
a cogent reason for peacefulness and 
order, and by opening for them a free 
communication with others of their 
fellow-subjects who have already at- 
tained some established grade in set- 
tled society. 

We are convinced that if Mr. Steele 
will be good enough to take into con- 
sideration the results which might be 
achieved by the introduction of the 
light boats in a country like lreland, 
abounding in lakes, and rivers, and 
multitudinous in the streams by which 
these are fed, he must be satisfied that 
very many of the expensive works he 
contemplates would be unnecessary ; 
while, at the same time, one of the 
great objects he has in view, namely, 
the employment of the people, would 
be accomplished. 

Of course we do not speak of his 
projects with respect to harbours, &c. ; 
we confine ourselves altogether to in- 
land navigation. And we put it to 
him whether, in a country like Ive- 
land, intersected as it is in all direc- 
tions by water-ways, it can be advisable 
to go to the expense, in any instance, 
of constructing rail roads, when boats 
can be so constructed as to travel on 
the shallowest streamlets, and when 
every lake may have its steam-boat 
of any size that may be desirable, 
while it shall not at the same time 
draw more than about two feet water ? 
There is at present on the river Loire a 
single-bodied steamer seventy-five fect 
in length and eight in breadth; and 
this boat, when light, draws only ten 
inches water. The huge double-bodied 
boats formed on the tube or cylinder 
principle, and plying on the Lludson 
between New York and Albany, draw 
only two feet water, and go at double 
the rate of any single-bodied boat 
which has ever yet been made. In 
England, too, although completely 
civilised, and enjoying a perfect inter- 
communication in all its parts, the in- 
troduction of this new system it ap- 
pears would be highly beneficial in 
reducing the charges on travelling and 
the conveyance of goods, increasing the 
speed and safety, and affording abund- 
aut and enduring employment to the 
people. Having stated the general re- 
sults from Mr. M‘Neill’s experiments 
which are applicable to all canals, we 
shall proceed to Mr. 


Grahaime’s plan 
for thi 


construction of double-bodied 
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boats, and to Mr. M‘Neill’s project, 

now in the course of execution on the 

Forth and Clyde canal, for superseding 

the use of locks upon these water- 

routes. First; Mr. M‘Neill considers 

that lightness is of more importance 

than shape for quick progression. 

Both are necessary. But Mr. M‘Neill 

considers that the addition or subtrac- 

tion of weight is at once much more 

apparent than any variation of shape. 

Two hundred weight makes an obvious 

addition to the labour of the horses. 
Second ; the boats should be built and 

the load so disposed that they should 
always run on an even keel; but if 
this cannot be, under every circum- 
stance, effected, the load should be so 
disposed as to make the boats hang or 
be lower by the head. Third; Mr. 
M‘Neill considers the greatest possible 
length should be given to the boats, 
even although intended for a limited 
number of passengers, as it gives a 
power to bring the boat more out of the 
water, and to dispose the load in the 
best way ; for instance, Mr. M‘Neill is 
convinced that if your Union Canal 
boats were cut through the middle, and 
twenty to thirty feet added to the mid- 
ship’s section, that they would be infi- 
nitely easier dragged than they now 
are,— the number of passengers and 
fittings-up continuing thesame. Fourth; 
Mr. M‘Neill finds that the addition of 
one ton or so to the loading of our 
long boats is little felt in adding to the 
pull of the horses, as compared with 
the addition of a similar or even less 
weight into the Zephyr, or any of the 
shorter boats. 

We now come to Mr. Grahame’s 
plau for the construction of a double- 
bodied boat. Premising that it has 
been established by experiment that 
this form of boat, when of light draught of 
water, is that best adapted for quick 

rogression on or through the water, 

Ir. Grahame says,— 

‘In determining the form and con- 
struction of any vehicle to be employed 
in the transport of human beings, the 
first requisite necessary, and to which all 
the others must give way, is safety, and, 
if possible, entire absence of danger to 
the passengers. Now, although in the 
journeys or voyages, extending to some 
millions of miles, already performed in 
Great Britain by the light single-bodied 
passage-boats recently introduced, not a 
single accident has happened, it would, 
nevertheless, be rash to say that accident 

was impossible. But in a_ properly 
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constructed double-bodied boat it can be 
demonstrated that accident is impossible ; 
and, this fact ascertained, the entire at- 
tention of the builder of a double-bodied 
boat may be bestowed on the attainment 
of the four great requisites for easy, 
swift, and cheap progression through 
water, viz.— lightness and strength in 
every part of the boat, and buoyancy 
and formation in the parts coming in con- 
tact with the water. Supposing it, then, 
to be intended to construct a double- 
bodied boat fitted to carry sixty passen- 
gers and their luggage, and to give them 
as ample accommodation as possible, 
such a boat, it is evident, must consist of 
two principal portions, or divisions, as 
distinct from each other as the wheels 
and perch are from the body of a coach 
or omnibus: these divisions are, ist, the 
lower or floating portions of the boat, 
and, 2nd, the upper or cabin portion, 
which is attached to and supported on 
the lower or floating portions. In plan- 
ning the first division, buoyancy, in order 
to skim or keep near the surface of the 
water, and fine figure, in order to sepa- 
rate or cut through the water in front 
and to escape from the water behind, are 
alone to be attended to; whilst, in plan- 
ning the second division, a sufficient ac- 
commodation for the passengers is the 
only object. 


‘** In determining or planning the pro. 
per form or build, and in choosing the 
materials of the boat thus to be con- 
structed, it will be necessary to consider 
separately the two divisions before de- 
scribed, and in so doing it is proper to 
commence with the lower or floating por- 
tion, certainly the most important, and 
that where the four requisites before laid 
down alone require to be combined. 
These requisites, it may not be amiss 
here again to repeat, with special refer- 
ence to the formation of the lower or 
floating portion of the double-bodied 
boat, whose form and construction is 
about to be laid down. These requisites 
then are, 1, the greatest possible light- 
ness of the materials to be employed in 
the formation of the boats; 2, the great. 
est possible strength in the disposition 
and placement of these materials ; 3 and 
4, the greatest buoyancy at midships and 
finest formation at bow and stern, con- 
sistent with the proper figure of bodies 
intended to pass on and through water 
by the action of a power operating in an 
oblique or sidelong direction; keeping 
in view in this formation the avoidance 
of friction and the proper ventilation of 
the tunnel or hollow separating the two 
floating bodies, and also the necessity 
that the bodies in question should have a 
hold of the water sufficient to enable 
them to keep their way, and to be quickly 
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obedient to the rudder in the face of 
side winds acting on the large surface of 
the covered cabins to be placed on these 
bodies, and of the lateral pull of the tow- 
ing-line.” 


After shewing good reason why the 
circular form should be preferred, he 
goes on to state: 


‘The circular form being, then, that 
which is to be adopted in the formation 
of the hoats or floats about to be con- 
structed, | would propose to fix the dia- 
meter of these circles at 2 feet 6 inches, 
and the midships, or central division of 
the boats or floats, being, as before stated, 
of a length of 72 feet, we have then, for 
this part of the floating bodies, to con- 
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struct two tubes, or cylinders, perfectly 
circular, 72 feet in length, and of the 
diameter of 2 feet 6 inches. I have cal- 
culated as accurately as I could the 
buoyancy of these cylinders, and I find, 
that at one foot draught of water each tube 
or cylinder should havea buoyancy equal 
to 3 tons 12 cwt.; or the water displaced 
by the two tubes or cylinders, when im- 
mersed to the depth of one foot, or twelve 
inches, should be sufficient to float 7 tons 
4cwt. Ofcourse this buoyancy is not 
equally divided on the depth of immer- 
sion, the sacrifice of buoyancy to forma- 
tion being much the greatest on the 
lower part of the circle immersed. The 
following table gives pretty accurately 
the buoyancy of each three inches of the 
one foot immersed : 


« TABLE. 


i ; : Ton Cwt. Ton Cwt. 

On the First... 3 inches of immersion, the buoyantor. 9 46 ot, together,1 0 
floating power of each cylinder...... 5 S 

On the Second 3 ditto ditto ditto ditto... O 17 ditto 1 14 

On the Third . 3 ditto ditto ditto ditto... 1 1 ditto : |< 

Onthe Fourth 3 ditto ditto ditto Gitte... 1 ¢ ditto $l 





Total immersion 12 


“These tubes, or cylinders, I would 
propose to form of wooden staves, si- 
milar to those of a barrel, but of equal 
size from end to end. The wood used 
should be the best-seasoned white pine 
(such as is used in the construction of 
whale-boats), or some other equally light, 
but tougher timber. The thickness of 
each stave should not exceed two-eighths, 
or at most three-eighths, of an inch. 
These staves are to be attached to and 
formed on hoops, placed inside of the 
cylinders at equal distances, every two 
or three feet; these hoops should ‘be of 
ash, three inches in breadth, and two- 
eighths or three-eighths of an inch in 
thickness, to give further strength to the 
cylinders and support to the staves, and 
to remove the slightest danger of acci- 
dent by the sinking of the boats. A 
bulkhead of thin timber should divide 
the cylinders at each second hoop. These 
bulkheads should be slightly grooved 
into the centre of the hoops ; and, to 
bind the whole, light iron-hoops should 
be bound round the outside of the cy- 
linders, just over the alternate inside 
wooden hoops, where there are not 
bulkheads. Each cylinder would thus 
consist of a series of barrels placed end 
to end, perfectly equal throughout the 
inside hoops and bulkheads, supplyi ing 
as far as possible, the support or strength 





Total buoyancy ...7 4 


given to a barrel by its slightly arched 
formation from end to end; and, in ad- 
dition, converting the cylinders into 
safety-boats, which cannot be sunk.* 
“To guard against the effects of thin 
ice, or any sharp corner, in damaging 
the cylinders, to reduce friction, and to 
keep the wood from getting water-logged, 
the cylinders, when finished, should be 
covered with very thin sheet-copper ; 
and it would be proper, in order to com- 
pensate for the expansion and contraction 
of the wood in hot or cold weather, to 
place between the metal covering and 
the wood a very thin layer of cotton 
cloth, well soaked in a preparation of 
resin and tallow, and of a consistency 
sufficient to ensure its remaining always 
rather soft, Cylinders so prepared with 
proper wood and thin copper-plate, should 
not weigh, including bulkhead, hoops, 
&c., so much as one pound per square 
foot of their outside superficies ; ithe dia- 
meter of each cylinder being 2 feet 6 
inches, the circumference is of course 
7 feet 6 inches, and the length being 
72 feet, the outside surface, superficial 
measure, of each cylinder, is exactly 540 
feet ; and the weight, taken at one pound 
to the foot, is of course 540 tbs., or 
4 cwt. 2 qrs. for each cylinder, or the 
entire weight of both cylinders is just 
9cwt. So much for the centre, or mid- 


* Let any one look at the formation of a pair of light wheels on which the weight 
of a ton, or a ton and a half, is supported, and consider the violent shocks against 
the hardest substances to which these wheels so loaded are subjected, and he may 


then form an idea of the strength of the formation now described, 
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ship’s divisions of the lower or floating 
portion of the double-bodied passenger- 
boat.” 

As to the bow and stern,* he pro- 
poses to finish them off like the finest 
whale-boat (but cutting off all dead 
wood behind or before), the length for 
either to be twelve feet. 

‘* We have next to consider,” observes 
our author, “the second or upper divi- 
sion of the proposed double-bodied boat, 
which, like the body of a coach or omni- 


bus, as respect the wheels and perch of 


that vehicle, is to be attached to and 
supported on the lower and floating por- 
tion. As already mentioned, this lower 
or floating portion is 96 feet long, where- 
of 72 feet alone are applied and calculated 
on as a disposable buoyant or floating 
power ; the upper division being inte nded 
to accommodate sixty passengers and their 
luggage, it will be admitted, that if laid 
out or arranged so as to give asuperficies 


of seven square feet free for each one of 


the sixty passengers, it will afford very 
ample accommodation for the whole num- 
ber. To obtain this accommodation, 
the midship’s section of the lower or 
floating portion must be decked over, 
and covered to an extent of sixty feet in 
length, and a width of 8 feet 2 inches, 
as follows :—The cylinders being placed 
exactly parallel, at ‘the distance of 2 feet 
6 inches apart from each other, a frame- 
work consisting of two planks, each sixty 
feei in length, hollowed so as to fit and 
press equally on the upper surface of the 
cylinde rs, and connected by cross and dia- 
gonial pieces of wood, is to be laid on 
the cylinders, so that each end of the 
frame-work shall be six feet distant from 
each extremity of the midship’s portion 
of the tubes; which, as already men- 
tioned, are 72 feet long. The planks in 
question, 60 feet long, must be strongly 
riveted to the cylinde rs, at the points 
wlere the inside hoops and bulkheads, 
and the outside iron hoops, are placed. 
This frame-work should, in addition to 
the cross and diagonal joinings, be con- 
nected from corner to corner by wires 
and stretchers. To prevent, as far as 
possible, all tendency to w: aps over this 
should be laid a flooring, as light as is 
consistent with safety. The flooring 
should be 80 feet 2 inches in breadth, 
so as to extend three or four inches over 
the extreme outside of 
this flooring should be 


ceviinders: 
and 


the 
sroove d, 


ee 


Second ditto of frame and deck 
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every possible precaution taken to pre- 
vent it from warping. Supposing the 
flooring or planking to extend four inches 
clear of the extreme outside of each of 
the cylinders, this would give a super. 
ficies of 60 feet by 8 feet 2 inches, or 
490 superficial s square feet of decking ; 
this, if taken with the under planking or 
platform, as weighing 2 Ibs. to the super- 
ficial square foot, will give a gross weight 
of 980 Ibs., or 8 cwt. 3 qrs. The full 
length of this deck, viz. 60 feet, I would 
propose to cover in as cabins; but the 
width of the cabins should be restricted 
to 7 feet, or 6 feet 10 inches, which 
would leave a free space outside of 
8 inches, to enable the crew and steers. 
man to pass from one end of the boat to 
the other without entering the cabins. 
In forming the sides and coverings of 
the cabins, the greatest regard should be 
paid to lightness. The sides and top 
should be merely frame-work, connected 
and bound together by patent wire-gauze, 
and should be so formed and joined to 
the flooring as to support and bind it on 
the principle of a suspension-bridge, or 
trussed beams. This could easily be 
effected by means of light wire ropes, or 
iron stretchers; and if properly done, 
and connected with the boarding or 
deck, the two portions thus joined w vould 
mutually strengthen and support each 
other. The same attention should be 
given to the fitting up of the seating 
going round the cabins: this seating 
might be so formed and attached, as 
greatly to strengthen and stiffen every 
part of the boat. I would have little or 
no planking to be used in covering the 
cabins. ‘The sides and tops of the cabin, 
except where windows were required, 
should be covered with light oil-cloth ; 
in winter, an additional cotton lining in- 
side might be added for warmth. The 
doors should be ofthe same light material. 

* It is needless to enter on the dispo- 
sitions of the cabins, but supposing them 
to be in three divisions, and to be 6 feet 
3 inches in extreme height, the entire 
superficies to becovered or divided wonld, 
including the outside ends and inner 
divisions, be something under 1340 su- 
perficial square feet; or, taking the 
weight at 1 ]b to the square foot, the 
total weight is 1340 fbs., or 11 cwt. 
3 qrs. 24 Ibs. If 1 cwt. 2 qrs. be al- 
lowed for seating and supports, the gross 
weight of the boat will then be as fol- 
lows, viz. 
Ton cwt. qrs. Ibs. 

0 y 0 oO 





atisnubeeninohedet 0 8 3 0 
‘Third ditto of cabins and fittings up 
Fourth ditto of scating and supports 


0 11 3 24 
0 1 2 0 


BE ict tte 1 11 O Y4 
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“ The position of the steersman may 
be either in the front or rear. 

‘© A double-bodied boat of the above 
construction, and weighing when un- 
loaded 1 ton, 11 cwt. 24 Ibs., will draw 
about four inches water; and when 
loaded with sixty passengers, i. e. four 
tons’ weight, its draught of water will 
be under teninches. This sort of boat 
may, in fact, be best described as a huge 
water-sledge.” 


We have next to state, that Mr. 
Grahame considers a_triple-bodied 
steam-boat still better than the double, 
because in it you get the steam-engine 
and boiler placed directly between the 
two paddle-wheels in the centre of 
gravity ; and in it you concentrate the 
whole machinery, so as to have the 
entire motive-power close to the mov- 
ing agent. A boat of this description 
might be made to carry sixty pas- 
sengers, or four tons’ weight, and en- 
gines, &c. &c., which call eight tons’ 
weight — in all, twelve tons’ weight, 
and its draught of water shall not 
exceed ten inches. 

So much about boats. But before 
we quite close this part of the subject 
we cannot help throwing out a fancy 
of our own, and it is, that perbaps for 
mere speed with a very light weight— 
that of a single person say, in charge 
of the mail, for example —the best 
formation might be that of the Cythe- 
reau shell in which Galatea loves to be 
borne on the ocean floods. 

** Dum ferri gaudet Siculas Galatea per 
undas 

Haud notum incautis spectantibus ex- 
citat ignem.” 

In the exquisite picture of Raffaele, 
suggested by these lines, in which the 
yoddess, surrounded by nymphs and 
tritons, is represented as careering in 
this her marine chariot over seas lulled 
into quietude by the almighty power 
of her grace and beauty,—the wheels, 
which are placed rather forward be- 
tween the small bow-like end of the 
shell, and that which fan-like expands 
itself, are drawn almost in the like- 
ness of modern paddle-wheels; in 
fact, they consist altogether of nave 
and flat spokes; there are no fel- 
loes, there is no shoeing, there is no 
material periphery. We should like 
much to see an experiment made with 
a water-chariot of this formation, which 
strikes us as not alone most admirably 
adapted for speed from its peculiar 
and most graceful shape, but also cal- 
culated to escape, in a very great de- 
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gree, the effect —in truth, in no small 
extent to avoid creating the wave, so 
detrimental to progression. The same 
wood recommended by Grahame for 
his staves, might be used in the con- 
struction of this classic vehicle ; it might 
be sheathed with copper, and smeared 
also with that mixture of soap, tallow, 
&c. used occasionally on sailing-boats. 

Mr. Grahame observes also, with 
great truth, “that the field for im- 
provement in the figure or form of 
canals, is as extensive and more unex- 
plored than that of boats.” There is spe- 
cially great doubt as to the best form 
for the banks. Telford faced the banks 
of the Birmingham Canal with a per- 
pendicular wall of stone. The banks 
of the Oxford Canal, under the aus- 
pices of Cubitt, incline considerably 
from the water to the towing-path. 
Mr. Grahame would be disposed to 
construct the banks with exactly the 
opposite inclinations, and talks of the 
possibility of the wave being dimi- 
nished perhaps by an overhanging 
coping of stone, or layer of wood. 
For our own parts, ifallowed to hazard 
an imagination —we will not call it an 
opinion—on the subject, we should 
express the fancy that the object in 
view might be, in no small degree, 
attained by shaping the banks into the 
form of a segment of an ellipse, the 
chord of which, up to its maximum, 
should be proportioned to the highest 
velocity and weight proposed for the 
boats when loaded, the depth of the wa- 
ter, and the breadth of the canal. Be it 
understood, however, that we throw this 
out as a mere dream, which we have 
neither leisure nor opportunity of testing 
by calculation or actual experiment, 
It only remains for us to add, that 
Mr. M‘Neill has a plan now in the 
course of execution, by which locks 
will be superseded, and the loss of 
time and waste of water-power, which 
is incidental to their use, be spared. 
It cannot well be explained without 
diagrams ; suffice it then to say, in a 
word, that it consists in transferring, 
by means of machinery, the boat in a 
net-work cradle of flat ropes, such as 
those used in the collieries, from one 
water-level to the other. 

We here close our notices of Mr. 
Grahame’s work, hoping, with the phi- 
lanthropic author, that the experiments 
he has detailed, and the theories he 
has set forth, may incite the scientilic 
world to further researches and labours 
upon a subject so intensely interesting. 
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THE BARBARIAN EYE. 


Berne ever ready to give all the effect 
in our power to those “ pleasant 
thoughts” which come when “ most 
they’re wanted,” it is with fervour we 
embrace The Barbarian Eye of Gene- 
ral Loo. This is a good joke, and, to 
use Loo’s own words, “* comes from 
far,”— a fact which merely makes it 
the more welcome. We propose, with 
the concurrence of our readers, to ex- 
plain or narrate a few of the marvels 
astonishing a “ Barbarian Eye” in mo- 
dern Babylon. That the prospect is 
wide and varied all must perceive,— 
that it will be glanced at with im- 
partiality is presumable from the fact, 
that the far-travelled ‘* Barbarian Eye” 
has long employed a favourite pupil in 
the survey. Wherefore proceed we to 
our task. 

One preliminary remark we may be 
a! and it is very necessary. 

Ve are about to describe things— 

good, bad, and indifferent; but we 
shall make no allusion, however slight, 
to persons. We shall, in short, while 
doing what we please, do nothing we 
ought not. More than this we need 
not say,—less than this we could not. 

Many persons may suppose the 
“ Barbarian Eye” would have taken his 
first peep at the House of Commons. 
On the contrary, with great discrimina- 
tion, the said Eye regards that region as 
something less than a booth of conju- 
rors. Well, but which is the first ob- 
ject? The clubs? that might do very 
well, and probably may arrest our no- 
tice, if only on account of the prodi- 
gious nonsense already put forward on 
the subject by several of the periodi- 
cals. We never yet met with a line of 
sense or truth concerning the clubs ; 
yet have we read all that has been 
written of them by our sage contempo- 
raries of the quill, who are divided 
into two distinct and equally incompe- 
tent classes,—viz., the male writers, 
who have never, or rarely, entered the 
clubs,—and the female personages who, 
on a morning lounge, or weekly soirée, 
uplift their eyes (by no means “ Bar- 
barian”’) in silent wonder, while mur- 
muring from Butterfly Bayly’s lamenta- 
tion,— 


“* Who shall fill our vacant places ?” 


They may depend on it that, somehow 
or other, the places are filled; and 


that, though you shall scarcely find a 
man but in their presence hails the 
singularly adorables in the Moorish 
language — 

‘* Dear creatures, we can’t live without 

you !”— 

men do live in their absence, and that 
right jollily,—a fact accounted for, ac- 
cording to the ** Barbarian Eye,” by the 
exhilarating influence of wine and ivory. 
To return from this long digression, we 
shall not say a single word at present 
about the clubs, from Crockford’s down 
to that undefinable hole infesting 
George Street, Westminster, because we 
wish to give our contemporaries a 
chance of distinguishing themselves. 
They are sure to assist us in one way 
—a good work already begun by the 
New Monthly, which some months ago 
twaddled in a style peculiarly its own, 
and which we shall especially comment 
upon some month between this present 
ist of August and Mr. O’ Dwyer’s birth- 
day. Our reason for alluding to this 
last event, which, like all other events 
since Campbell’s Lochiel, ‘* coming,” 
* cast its shadow before,” will be ex- 
plained at the proper time. A word 
now of Fraserians generally. 

Before Sebastian fell by the hands of 
the Moors, at the battle of Alcazar,— 
after Muley-Moloch had expired with 
his finger in his mouth, thus enjoining 
his followers to keep his death secret 
till the battle was decided,—when the 
said Sebastian stood almost defenceless 
before the said Moors, these latter called 
out to him that if he would surrender 
they would “ spare his life.” But 
you cannot,” replied Sebastian, “ re- 
store my honour,”—and, so saying, he 
threw himself into the midst of them, 
and fought till he sunk bleeding and 
exhausted, but not lifeless, on the 
ground. Nowso much did the brave 
Moors admire the valour of this hero, 
that they began a bloody conflict for 
his possession, which dispute was termi- 
nated by an officer, who came up and 
split Sebastian’s skull with his sabre. 
We will not stop to inquire whether 
the Moors in the first instance proffered 
safety to the king because 

« The worth of any thing 

Ts just as much as it will bring ;” 
nor will we speculate as to their secret 
motives when fighting over his prostrate 
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body : no doubt they were actuated by 
perfect purity of intention. But what 
we wish to remark upon is, the peculiar 
infelicity of heroes in this matter of 
death. That Sebastian, in acting as 
above described, was behaving like a 
gentleman of strong purpose and stain- 
less blood, all must agree. And what 
is the result? Why, that he who fell 
so gloriously is by some historians 
affirmed to have left the field, and slit 
his wind-pipe like a common high- 
waymnan! And now for the applica- 
tion of our historical instance. 

It has not unfrequently occurred to 
us to be put upon our mettle; and we 
well remember when the allied forces 
of all that is least estimable, we might 
add least pardonable, in the field of 
periodical endeavour, attacked our 
“tomahawk,” “ dagger,” ‘ despera- 
tion,” and “ daring,” in a way which 
led us to reflect a moment on the best 
means of encountering such unequal 
numbers; they, like the Moors, of- 
fered an ignominious safety; but we 
preferred the preservation of our ho- 
nour, and went to work in right good 
earnest. The parallel between Sebas- 
tian and ourselves is here interrupted 
fora moment. We, by the blessing of 
Apollo, “ fluttered the Volsces in Co- 
rioli ;” alone we did it, and placed the 
Queen of Isles on her unshakable 
throne. But had we, like Sebastian, 
fallen, however bravely,— in other 
words, had we, after refusing a dis- 
graceful boon, been sabred, or, rather, 
bludgeoned, by our “* wooden” foes,— 
we, like the royal hero, should have 
been maligned as having cut our own 
throats, after turning away from an un- 
successful field. Many is the “ can- 
did” historian whom we could name 
who would have lied above as we lay 
low. But this has not been, nor shall 
it be! We have chosen and shall keep 
our onward course,—never punishing 
where there is cause to spare, but ready 
at all times to prove that, in our own 
Fraserian phrase, 


““We have gentle hands for girls and 
friends, 
And bony fists for foes!” 


But where all this while is the “ Bar- 
barian Eye?” Think not, kind reader, 
that great luminary is forgotten, or 
even obscured ; nay, by its most ex- 
pressive twinkle have we been led into 
the lines of, we will not say self- 
defence, but of wholesome admonition, 
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to the enemies of her literary majesty 
our most gracious Queen, whose throne 
is in Regent Street, and whose crown 
is where we mean to keep it—on her 
own magnificent brows ! 

The first glance of our often-men- 
tioned “ Eye” fell upon the theatres ; 
and, being much affected to the moving 
situations incidental to the genuine dra- 
ma, the “* Barbarian” proceeded to one 
of the patent playhouses, where, to his 
great surprise, he saw that there were 
nearly as many beasts as men upon the 
stage; and, on closer inspection, was 
compelled to admit that the former had 
the advantage in appearance and gene- 
ral intelligence. ‘“ Much pondering 
on these things,” he was agreeably sur- 
prised to find that the temporary supe- 
riority of the beasts over the men was to 
be attributed to the superintendence of 
Mr. Ducrow, who would gladly have 
bestowed as much attention on the men, 
but that their four-footed rivals were the 
objects of his “peculiar” care. Nota 
tear, however, fell from the “ Eye;” on 
the contrary, he could make nothing 
of the matter but that it was “ grand.” 
So he went his way, and turned into a 
theatre belonging to sundry estimable 
people, and commonly called the Adel- 
phi. Now the “ Eye” called a crystal 
drop into one corner, wishing, like 
Richard III., to be “ in the fashion.” 
But more “grandeur” met his glance 
—there was Celestia / a most super- 
human production; yet, knowing little of 
moonshine, he limited his attention to 
a truly terrestrial spectacle, in the per- 
son of Miss Daly. The Last Days of 
Pompeii next presented itself, upon 
which he withdrew for a little fresh 
air. Avoiding the “ Strand,” out of re- 
spect to the Chamberlain, he traversed 
Waterloo Bridge, and made his way 
into the Coburg, where he suddenly 
found himself before a looking-glass 
curtain; but, having already dressed 
for the evening, he again sallied forth, 
and sought the Surrey, where two 
gentlemen were fighting for their ho- 
nour with an exasperation of the word 
as well as blow. After waiting for a 
scene or so, he discovered that these two 
gentlemen had crossed swords not from 
any particular occasion in the drama, 
but because they had carefully studied 
the broad-sword exercise. He then as- 
certained the direction of the Olympic, 
and wishing to see the manageress, 
he bent his way thither; and, though 
he had entered so many theatres, he 
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arrived at Madame’s just as she had 
begun to sing a solidly stupid song, 
something about men or women having 
their own way. One verse of this 
composition he listened to, out of re- 
spect to the lady, but beyond that 
he could not, or, rather, he did go; 
for in a trice he was far beyond the 
precincts of the Olympic, the fascina- 
tions of Madame, and the Times*-ho- 
noured genius of the song-spinner. 
Hardly had he come to a halt, when 
he saw the English Opera House right 
before him; and, heartily sick of the 
English drama, he resolved to have a 
look at the French. Much to his de- 
light, Jenny Vertpré was just then meta- 
morphosed out of a cat, so satisfactorily, 
that he indulged an inward desire for 
her retaining the character. Lemaitre 
was also there, and the “ Barbarian 
Eye” at length was moistened. He 
then retired to rest exhausted ; and it 
was with difficulty he restrained him- 
self from some strong expression of 
feeling, when reflecting that, among all 
these places of amusement, he had, 
with the exception of the last, seen 
nothing to reward his trouble. How- 
ever, resolving to look in at the Opera, 
the Haymarket, and the Queen’s, he 
closed his lids, and fell into a state of 
slumber, as the Annuals prettily term 
going to sleep. 

On the following day he arose with 
great energy, and, as he himself face- 
tiously observed, “ with the lark,” and 
“ for a lark.” Skimming the paper, 
and complaining of that 
“« fable of the milky way,” 


the so-called cream of London, he ob- 
served in the advertising columns of 
the Morning Post an almost countless 
number of works, with critical quota- 
tions from various reviews, of so lau- 
datory a character that he was abso- 
lutely at a loss where to choose. All 
must, he thought, be equally deserving, 
since all were equally extolled. But 
perchance this might be only the po- 
liteness of the Post. The sterner Times 
was consulted, and returned a verdict 
fully as superlative, with this simple 
difference, that the “ Eye” perceived 
the praises in the Times were confined 
to the advertising columns,— whereas 
the Post presented many a little para- 
graph “ passing sweet,” followed by 
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many a quotation curiously dull. I'll 
judge for myself, however, thought he, 
and take a “ look in” at some of these 
depositories of mental miracles. Fol- 
lowing this resolve and eke his nose, 
our heroic Eye made for the Burling- 
tonian bower, on entering which he 
felt the full force of the saying, “ One 
can’t see the wood for the trees.” Here 
you really could not see the books for 
the leaves. Bewildered with such fer- 
tility, he inquired of the garden-gate- 
keeper what was the freshest and best 
fruit he could recommend. Of course 
the “ last new” was tendered him. He 
with the alacrity of a novice paid the 
price, and made for home, determined 
not to look even at the title-page till his 
return. Arrived safe in his drawing- 
room, he closed the door, turned the 
key, and, ivory in hand, he began stu- 
dying his new purchase. Perhaps he 
might be unusually dull that particular 
morning — very possibly ; but certain 
it was that there was desperate dulness 
on one side or the other—in the author 
or the reader. ‘I have it,” thought the 
“ Eye,” brightening in his own “ Bar- 
barian”’ beams; “ the blunder is mine. 
Taking the first book offered me by the 
shopman, I have hurried away without 
looking at the title-page,—thus buying 
some blockhead’s wooden apple in 
lieu of the genuine fruit of genius.” 
So saying, he examined the title-page ; 
but this stood him in little stead. He 
had the clearest recollection of the 
name of the work, as also of the adver- 
tised criticism ; and on referring to the 
Post, sure enough there was his newly- 
bought book pronounced “ fraught 
with feeling”—* full of interest”—a 
** masterly production” —* the gem of 
the season””—“ stirring all hearts,” and 
“ having very particular reference, in 
certain passages, to very exalted per- 
sonages, of whom it would be prema- 
ture to speak,—but a key is prepar- 
ing.” “Is it?” thought the Eye, “ then 
the best thing would be to clap a lock 
on this infernal book, and fasten it up 
for ever!” So saying, the “ Eye” was 
closed to the lying literature of the 
day. 

Should any of our readers inquire 
which of the thousandfold novels now 
three-volumnising the face of the earth 
occasioned this disappointment to our 
hero, we must beg to decline giving an 





* The Thunderer’s vindication of Madame, and comment on this sone, form a 


most resistless bit of fun. 
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answer, and for this reason : the author 
or authoress would consider it unkind, 
while, on the other hand, his or her 
feliow-labourers might give way to an 
ungenerous emotion of joy to which 
we shall certainly not be a party by re- 
vealing a secret perfectly unimportant. 
Choose where you will, reader, and 
judge for yourself—a very unusual 
function. 

Now whither turned the “ Eye ?” 
Disgusted with books, he ordered 
lunch, and, in a meditative mood, 
set to considering that greatest of all 
posers, what the plague he should do 
with himself for the rest of the day. A 
man engaged in city affairs, in book- 
making, in law, in trade, or business of 
any kind, may wonder at the fact of 
one not knowing what to be at for six 
or seven hours; and his wonder is na- 
tural enough. He has either the Stock 
Exchange, the British Museum, the 
courts, the shop, or other scene of 
bustle in his industrious mind's eye, 
ever bent on the interesting subject of 
conveying coin from other people’s 
pockets to his own. But very differ- 
ent is the situation of a man with more 
both of money and time than he knows 
what to do with. The slightest disap- 
pointment in bis morning arrange- 
ments makes him exclaim with the 
Roman, “ I have lost a day,” though 
not from precisely the same feeling. 
Take our “ Barbarian Eye,” for in- 
stance. Misled by the maguiloquence 
ofthe Times and Post, he had made up 
his mind for a day’s delightful read- 
ing. That project, as we have seen, 
was “ knocked on the head.” (We 
believe the expression is Burke’s,— it 
is very striking.) What then was he to 
do? A day set apart for reading,— < 
day of contemplation to be disturbed 
by no ruder din, no more grating 
noise than a cricket-match within the 
fender, or some such gentle sound of 
earth, reminding us we are not all 
alone, though nobody is nigh,—-such a 
day as this —a day of dreams and in- 
tellectual raptures to be darkened by 
the dense and voluminous vapours of a 
three-volume abomination——it was not 
only really but infinitely too bad. 
“ Well,” thought our philosophic Eye, 
“let me see!” And, so saying, he 
tossed off his stirrup-cup, and accom- 
plished a start. 

The first object which arrested our 
hero was the omnipresence of Fraser’s 
Macazine, in the shop-window of 
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every bookseller of the slightest re- 
spectability. [ad it not been for the 
dreadful disappointment he had sus- 
tained in the morning, he would have 
gratified his curiosity; but, reflecting 
on the wise saw, of which there are so 
many modern instances, namely, “‘ once 
bit twice shy,” he made the best of his 
way to Newman's, and stepped into 
his carriage, solemnly enjoining the 
coachman to drive to the Zoological 
Gardens. Arrived at this fairy region, 
he was struck by the prudent arrange- 
ment which requires a gentleman to 
leave his stick, cane, or switch, in the 
care of the porter. This appeared to 
him a very wise provision among a 
war-like people, as the English un- 
questionably are. Well, no other ob- 
stacle opposing itself, he proceeded to 
observe upon the remarkable scene 
around him. The innocent children 
fostering their humane impulses by 
coaxing a bear to the top ofa pole with 
a bit of cake, and skilfully dropping the 
same so as to letit fall into the jaw of a 
sinecurist snugly lying at the bottom, 
seemed to him an admirable illustra- 
tion of the absurdity of all effort, and 
the profitable nature of the dolce far ni- 
enfe. Ile next remarked a fact highly 
creditable to the consistency of the 
fair sex. They who, in morning walks, 
in noontide rambles, and evening saun- 
terings, always evince so peculiar a 
preference for monkeys, were here, in 
the Zoological Gardens, employed in 
the sedentary occupation of watching 
the vagaries of the same intelligent 
tribe. “ Now, don’t they do every 
thing but speak ?” exclaimed a dark 
pale girl, with a cheek, from some 
cause or other, slightly flushed. ‘ Fid- 
dle-stick !” returned her companion, a 
blooming blonde, who seemed averse 
to conversation, and kept musing on, 


‘«« In maiden meditation, fancy free !” 


The “ Barbarian Eye” took a pinch of 
snuff, and passed on. Being some- 
what curious in birds, beasts, and 
landseape-gardening, he found much 
to fix his attention as he strolled 
through the “ Zoo.” And what gave 
him great satisfaction, as an evidence 
of the good sense of the British nation, 
was, that at every turn he meta pair, 
ora party, of most respectable persons, 
who seemed wholly engrossed by the 
wonders of nature and art gathered 
around them by the enterprise of the 
Zoological Society. The snatches of 
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conversation which he involuntarily 
overheard, as he pursued his solitary 
ramble, were all replete with an en- 
lightened and generous spirit, far re- 
moved from the frivolous, malicious, 
and ungenial tone by which people too 
often pollute or poison the springs of 
social intercourse. This, thought he, 
is as it should be; and, while so think- 
ing, he turned “ sharp,” as it is called, 
and found food for another train of re- 
flections. His emotions were vehe- 
ment; he made for the gate, and entered 
his carriage. Having occasion to call 
at the * Senior,” he took the plain and 
leasant route, which on his return 
ome he thus described, much after the 
style and manner of Fanny Kemble. 


A Journey from Kent to York, 


[Not to mislead my ingenuous reader, I 
must here observe that I allude not to 
the counties of Kent and York, but to 
the statues representing the two royal 
dukes of those names, the former of 
which statues stands at the top of 
Portland Place, and the latter on Carl- 
ton Terrace. ] 


** Muse of the many twinkling feet !” 
Thy favourite walk is Regent | Street,— 
Beginning where Kent’s royal face 
Commands the line of Portland Place, 
And ending where the Duke of York 
Surmounts that pillar— matchless work ! 
Which makes the Frenchmen all look 
solemn, 
Because it beats Nap’s boasted column.* 
Then come, thou pet of all the muses, 
And shew us what the use of shoes is. 


Behold the maiden, light and flirty! 
Behold the stately shape of thirty! 
Hear the silks and muslins rustle— 
Every beauty in a bustle— 
Each persuaded she’s the true one 
To reclaim a roving Juan! 
See the sidelong glance, that makes you 
Doubly sad that she forsakes you ; 
But go she must! dragged by some 

mother, 

Sister, cousin, aunt, or brother — 


Confound impertinent relations! 

Born but to mar the best occasions. 

A conquering glance has fixed sweet 
Beauty ,— 

She falters — yields —when in stalks 
Duty, 

Duenna-like, and cries, “‘ My dear,— 

Come, come, we can't stay loitering 
here.” 


* The most homely mention ‘perhay aps ever made of the famous column in the 
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Or, perhaps a brother will assist her, 

Whose look says, ‘‘ D——me, that’s my 
sister !”* 

Or else,—but why recount the causes ? 

The prize soon far beyond your claws is, 


This by the way; now on we go 
A tide of life in joyous flow! 
Eyes whereby a world benighted 
With love's own lustre might te lighted ; 
Forms which, could the angels die, 
Unchanged might fill their thrones on 

high ; 

Hearts,—but there, my muse, we'll stop, 
Else nettles we may chance to crop— 
A food that’s only fit for asses, — 
So “ Here’s a health to all fair lasses !” 


There stands the Royal Duke of York, 
As fine a prince as e’er drew cork! 
Enraged at Cat-Emancipation, 

He turns his back on all the nation. 

Or it may be he thus doth snub 

The members of the Clarence Club ; 
Perchance the Horse Guards fill his eye, 
Or the fine old Abbey, where the sigh 
Of Mem'ry fans the mould’ring flags, 
And mourns poor Chivalry’s last rags 

Whate’er hethinks of, there hestands— 
The sometime chief of conquering bands! 
Far up mid circumambient clouds 
Of London smoke his face he shrouds, 
Save when, at times, a straggling ray 
Of sunshine, that hath lost its way, 
Plays round, and shews the princely 

grace 
That lit that well remembered face. 
So now, my muse, we'll draw a cork 
To royal Kent and royal York! 


We feel so grateful to the “ Barba- 
rian Eye” for poetising on this occasion, 
that we cannot refuse ourselves the 
pleasure or him the profit of presenting 
him with a word of advice. The 
“* Barbarian Eye” is a very peculiar 
sort of poet, and he would do wisely 
to limit himself for the future to plain- 
spoken prose. 

Having finished the effusion just 
quoted, he sat down to dinner, and 
proceeded shortly after to the card- 
table at the Travellers, which is tomb 
and epitaph for any evening. 

On the following morning, the sun 
(to use the beautiful language of Mr. 
Ruthven) rose with peculiar brilliancy. 
This fact could not escape our pene- 
trating hero, who, to say the truth, 
never had a rival—save only one—in 
the way of mare’s-nest finding; and 
that one was a clergyman, This reve- 


Place Vendome, was when a trayeller from Cockaigne called it ‘‘ the big iron post in 


Vyndham Place,” 
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rend gentleman is deserving our espe- 
cial notice. He flourished in the reign 
of “ Bloody Mary;” and one windy 
day, inhaling a report that her majesty 
had been just delivered of a son, he 
lifted up his voice near Paul’s Cross, 
and assured the congregated gapers 
that he had seen the young prince; at 
the same time pronouncing his new- 
born highness the healthiest and most 
beautiful child he had ever beheld. 
That the prince in question would 
have been surpassingly vigorous and 
beautiful, must be clear to the soul of 
any courtier. 


“ He would have had all precious gifts 
that could a prince adorn, sirs, 
But a little thing prevented him — poor 
lad! he wasn't born, sirs. 
Bow, wow, wow.” 


This is a digression. 
and we glory in it. Most comfortless 
Grumbletonians ! think you we are to 
be scared by a scowl, or growl, or 
howl? No! as the good old strivers 
for religious freedom told their bigoted 
foes, “* Rather than submit to such an 
enemy, we would feed on our left 
arms and defend ourselves with our 
right.” There, gentlemen of the brush, 
there’s a subject! A most interesting 
supper-scene — enough to inspire your 
pallets. But we never take suppers ;* 
so let us mind our Eye. 

This great critic was searching for 
novelties in the columns of the Best 
Possibles, when the correspondence of 
juvenile Ben with Morgan O’Connell 
arrested his attention. The Barbarian’s 
laughter was well nigh as “ unextin- 
guishable” as the hatred of Ben. 
“ For,” thought he, “if the said Ben- 
jamin be really indignant at the de- 
signation ‘Jew,’ let him be assured 
that bellowing about ‘ unextinguish- 
able hatred’ will not go far towards 
convincing the world that he is aChrist- 
ian. True it is, that Dan’s denuncia- 


We know it, 


A we beg 
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tion of him as the lineal descendant of 
the Impenitent Thief was impertinent, 
and gross in the extreme. But I have 

a crumb of comfort for Vivian. It is 
that, by a backward glance, I, the Bar- 
barian Eye, have discovered that the 
Impenitent Thief never had chick or 
child; that he himself was an only 
son, and, as Albert Conyngham well 
knows, a Natural Son; and that never 
was any thing more unfounded than 
Mr. O’Connell’s calumnious assertion 
about Benjamin’s pedigree. As to the 
blockhead in the Morning Chronicle, 
who affirms that the Impenitent Thief’s 
name was ‘ Disraeli,’ he need cause 
no great trouble to any one; it being 
well known that he himself is an apos- 
tate from the faith of the Jews to that 
of the Jumpers, and (since the truth 
must out) that he would have been a 
Jew to the present hour in his profes- 
sions, as he undoubtedly is in his 
dealings, but for his cutting commenta- 
ries on that interesting work called 
Pickled Pork. But were all this other- 
wise—had even the Jewish gentleman 
his veins full of that 


‘ Ancient but ignoble blood,’ 


of which the poet sings—had the Con- 
sistent Thief been really his great ori- 
ginal, I should still think that, at this 
time of day, ‘ unextinguishable hatred’ 
might have been among the avoidable 
phrases of so skilful a writer as the 
author of Vivian Grey, Contarini 
Fleming, the Revolutionary Toothpick, 
&e. &c. &c. Has this fine young fel- 
low yet to learn that ‘ life is too short 
to be sighed on,’ and certainty not 
long enough to be growled on?” 

The Kye here closed, in self-search- 
ing meditation “ fancy free.” Without 
presuming to take up the strain after 
so “eminent a hand,” we will just 
submit to our well-beloved Benjamin 
an inculcation of the great pastor and 
master, William Wordsworth : 


As we never appropriate the phrases of other people without proper acknow- 


; to say, that the joke about supper-eating is taken from page 216 


of the third volume of Colonel Hodges’ work on the Pedroite pranks enacted in 


Portugal, 


According to the narrator, Dom Pedro’s private confessor, when exhort- 


ing the reluctant Portuguese to battle, assured them that, should they fall, they 


would sup that self-same night in the banqueting-halls of the blessed. 


commenced, 
to his heels among the first. 


reverence, “ hut I never eat suppers ;” 
course. 


The struggle 


and, Fortune rumping the Pedroites, the confessor very devoutly took 


‘* Ho, ho, father!” cried a military wag, “ didn’t you 
tell us that those who fell should sup this night in Paradise ?” 


* True,” replied his 


and so saying, he continued his courageous 
And, according to Sir John Milley Doyle, he is still to be 


seen running 


somewhere near the head- -quarters of Zugaramurdi ; a name which, it is presumed, 


must stop him, if any thing on earth can, 
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“If thou be one whose heart the holy 
forms 

Of young imagination have kept pure, 

Stranger, henceforth be warned, and 
know that pride, 

Howe’er disguised in its own majesty, 

Is littleness ; that he who feels contempt 

For any living thing, hath powers within 
him 

Which yet he knows not of ; that thought 
with him 

Ts in its infancy. O be wiser thou, 

Instructed that true knowledge leads to 
love.”* 


We break off, dear Benjamin, be- 
cause our books are somewhere else, 
and we quote from memory; which, 
like a few of our friends, is growing 
somewhat slippery. N’importe! There 
is quite enough of wisdom in the pas- 
sage, as quoted, to put out the pipe of 
your “unextinguishable hatred.” So 
read, read, read, like a good fellow, 
till, pitying and pardoning even an 
O’Connell, you may 
“* Suill suspect and still revere yourself 

In lowliness of heart,’ 
and thereafter take your place among 
the 


«« Serene creators of immortal things.” 


By the way, this last line is from 
Walier Savage Landor, and is one of 
the imperishable touches which will, 
we think, survive even the cradle- 
rockings of the Cockney muse. 

Having pondered much on the tribes 
of Dan and Benjamin, our hero pro- 
ceeded to lend his shadow to the foot- 
path ; and, on reaching the Strand, he 
stopped at nothing till he arrived at 
Somerset House. Forthwith producing 
his “ splendid shilling, ” he joined 
the crowd of connoisseurs, coxcombs, 
loungers, languishers, and lame ntable 
people of both sexes, who, in those 
insufferable rooms, afford us a_hot- 
house notion of the infinite varieties of 
the drooping flower called “ Love in 
Idleness.” Here the Eye was in his 
glory. Whether gazing on the arrange- 
ments of the “ Hanging Committee ” 
(who, let them Aang as they will, can 
never please the artists), or “ gilding 
the foot,” or face, or bust, or waist of 
some breathing and moving frame, he 
found abundant occasion for delighted 
attentiveness. Of the wall-flowers 
which wooed his glance, the most 





* We bg no means wish the “ Curiosity of 1 iterature” 


female relative of Daniel. 
by ourselves, does not mean turtle-soup, 
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striking were the portraits of tadies 
and gentlemen, by Wilkie, Landseer, 
M‘Clise, Leslie, Etty, Hayter, and 
the dramatic president, with others 
too numerous now to mention. These 
riveted him to the spot; as well, 
indeed, they might. Whether one 
portrait be divine or not we will 
not pretend to say; but that it is 
in no degree human we take upon 
ourselves to declare, having been much 
disturbed in body by beholding it. 
The verses in the catalogue are, we 
trust, more descriptive of the picture 
than of the original; but supposing 
that the artist painted from his text, 
we may say, 


*¢ What can ennoble fools and cowards? 
Not all the skill of all the Howards.” 


And really, as we have over and over 
again declared, there is no making a 
silk purse out of a pig’s ear. The 
artist could only do as he did with 
such a subject. The way in which he 
has realised his object must command, 
not only admiration, but a consider- 
able share of that feeling which from 
time immemorial has been the cause 
of colic. Under the “effect defective” 
of this sensation, the “ Barbarian” hur- 
ried away from 347, and took refuge 
in Eastey’s Hotel, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden ; where, by the care of 
Tapster, he recovered his inward com- 
posure. This Tapster is a man who 
struck the Eye with considerable won- 
der. The effect produced by him on 
the distinguished foreigner will best 
appear from the following extract, 
taken from the “ Barbarian’s” journal : 

“ At about three o'clock, p.m. took 
refuge in Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden, at Eastey’s Hotel. Wonderful 
place! marvellous landlord! Ordered 
a bottle of wine — sublime beverage ! 
Regged landlord to bring glass and 
be seated —singular man! full of hu- 
mour, and overflowing with anecdote ; 
tells a capital story, and sings like a 
primitive Christian; knows every body, 
and every body's business ; can tell 
you to a quarter of an inch how deep 
a man is in love, or in debt, or in 
drink, or in the dumps, or any other 
bedevilment; is wide awake to the pro- 
file or full front of all the duns, bums, 
runners, followers, setters, dodgers, 





to fall in love with any 


The word love, as employed by Wordsworth, and quoted 
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eaves-droppers, and the other accursed 
components of that diabolical system 
called ‘ Catchpollery ;’ has a deep 
feeling of religion, and quotes Cole- 
ridge @ da Gillman; is a great con- 
noisseur in paintings ; reverences the 
sex, and thinks that up to a certain 
age they are sincere ; is fond of puns, 
and hates the Radicals; observes the 
Sabbath strictly, and despises Sir An- 
drew Agnew; takes great interest in 
the world of let¢ers, especially franks ; 
has not a bottle of bad wine in the 
house — whenever he finds one, sends 
it to the churchwardens; is patronised 
by people of the very first fashion ; his 
house swarms with members of parlia- 
ment, he having the best collection of 
parliamentary records in England, 
save those in the House of Commons 
itself; has great taste for the drama, 
but shakes his head at the actors, and 
thinks the actresses no better than they 
should be ; admires the British consti- 
tution, but growls at the window-tax ; 
thinks improper people ought to be 
encouraged to a certain extent, lest 
Ilonesty should play the maquereau in 
her own defence; is fond of poetry, 
and has no objection to poets when 
dead ; but shrinks, with all the deli- 
cacy of a sensitive plant, from the 
thrilling touch and living music of a 
bard’s promissory notes, &c. &c. 

“* Mem.—This singular man sings 
in a style I never heard equalled. I 
was so charmed with him, that bottle 
after bottle appeared and vanished 
with electioneering celerity. Never, I 
think, shall I forget his style of singing 
*Garrick’s Ghost.’ I was deeply 
struck by it, and I begged him to 
favour me with a copy of the words — 
a request with which he instantly com- 
plied. The song runs thus: 

Garrick’s Ghost. 
‘The Maiden Moon, in her misty chemise, 
Was pettishly gleaming on towers and 
trees, 
When a ghost glided forth in the mid- 
night air, 
With a timorous step and a comfortless 
stare. 
Sing fol de rol lol tol le. 
In King Street this Ghost he made a stop, 
Right over against a boozing shop ; 
And the eyes of his soul he began to rub, 
Till he saw that the ken was the Garrick 
club. 
Sing fol de rol lol tol le. 
‘Confound the snobs of this paltry crew!" 
Cried he ; ‘may Satan their suction brew, 
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For using my name as a spell to draw 
Players, playwrights, and petty-fog lights 
of law !’ 
Sing fol de rol lol tol le. 


Then to Covent Garden the Shade moved 
on, 

And he thought of the time when, a 
towering don, 

He ruled all the Raffs of the mimic 
scene — 

Now the Moon looked out with a brow 
serene, 

Sing fol de rol lol tol le. 


What she meant by this smile ’tis hard 
to tell, 
But the Ghost turned glum as a fiend of 
hell, 
Or a gamester ‘done,’ while he sadly 
read, 
As a tavern title, ‘ The Garrick’s Head!’ 
Sing fol de rol lol tol le. 


*‘ My head !’ quoth he; ‘ may the libellous 
dog 

Be drowned in a pool of his own vile 
grog ! 

And if ever I meet with the knave below, 

For his brimstone bed how the bellows 
I'll blow !’ 

Sing fol de rol lol tol le. 


Then the Garden he crossed in dudgeon, 
and came 

To the street that bears Southampton’s 
name ; 

And he chuckled with glee as he cried, 
‘ By Heaven! 

Here’smy ownold house, number twenty- 
seven,’ 

Sing fol de rol lol tol le. 


So he loudly knocked and stoutly rung, 

Till back the huge door on its hinges 
swung, 

And Tapster growled forth, ‘ Here’s a 
hilloa-ba-loo 

At this hour of the night! who the 
plague are you?’ 

Sing fol de rol lol tol le. 


‘My friend,’ returned Garrick, ‘ this 
* house is mine! 
And my spirit’s athirst for a draught of 
wine.’ 
‘ Your house!’ giggled Tapster ; ‘ well, 
I wish you joy, 
And we’ll drink to next quarter-day, old 
boy!’ 
Sing fol de rol lol tol le. 


Then down they squatted, sirs, cheek by 
jowl, 
The jolly-faced host and the bodiless 
soul ; 
And Garrick cried out, ‘Oh, I live again, 
While these cups of delight to the dregs 
I drain!’ 
Sing fol de rol lel tol le. 
N 
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What yarns he spun out of the times 
gone by, 
Till the Herald of morn gave a hint to 
the sky ; 
‘ Thanks, friend, for your cheer,’ to 
‘Tapster quoth he, 
‘Still this house the home of my 
shall be! 
Sing fol de rol lol tol le. 


soul 


‘Get all the good fellows you can to- 
gether, r 

Bold eagle-eyed birds of the chosen 
feather 


And ne’er let them part till they’ve 
brimm’d a bowl 
To the lord of the mansion’s insatiate 
soul,’ 
Sing fol de rol lol tol le. 


So saying, he melted away like smoke, 
And Fapster exclaimed, ‘Oh, ’tis all a 
joke !’ 
When i ! aloud voice was heard to reply, 
‘ My jolly companion, yeu lie! you lie!” 
Sing fol de rol lol tol le. 


And I am the landlord who welcomed 
that ghost. 
Then fill up your glass, and i'll give 
you a toast: 
‘May Laughter ring loud, for he bears 
"off the bell, 
While the good fellows glorify Eastey’s 
Hotel!’ 
Sing fol de rol lol tol le. 

“ After this highly original effusion 
I, the Eye, could not refuse the very 
reasonable request that 1 would favour 
him with a stave. I accordingly sang 
the ‘ Maid of Lodi’ and the ‘ Maid of 
Wickham,’ both of which may be found 
in the British Museum.” 

To say that the great luminary was 
obscured, obnubilated, or, in the slight- 
est degree visited with obtenebration, 
would be to tell the truth certainly ; 
but it would also be a betrayal of con- 
fidence. We therefore think proper 
to say, that he did not evince any wish 
to occupy both sides of the pavement 
as he took his way home afier his 
comfortable compotations with John 
Garrick Tapster. That he swallowed 
sundry bottles of soda-water, &c. on 
the following morning, is to be ac- 
counted for by the heat of the weather. 
At about noon he presented himself 
at the office of Lord Duncannon —a 
middle-aged gentleman, disguised in 
a neckcloth—and procured permis- 
sion to look through the royal residence 
called Buckingham Palace. This palace 
appeared to him rather decisive as to 
our modern architects. The pillars in 
the entrance-hall are really serviceable, 
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for they manifestly keep the roof from 
falling. But though performing this 
duty in a very handsome manner, it is 
evident that the work must eventually 
prove too much for them. The statue- 
gallery is admirably contrived for con- 
cealing the defects of any work of art 
which may be placed there. And it 
was very good-natured on the part of 
Nash so to consider the feelings of 
his contemporaneous chiselmen. The 
paper adorning the queen’s apartments 
must have been a rare bargain, by 
whomsoever and for whatsoever sum 
obtained. Then how shall words do 
justice to the magnificent effect pro- 
duced hy the scagliola pillars, so ad- 
mirably realising the idea of 

*¢ A dish of ripe strawberries smothered 

in cream ?” 


The bow drawing-room is also remark- 
able for its blue-stocking posts and its 
magnificent ceiling, whereon is repre- 
sented the most interesting passage in 
the history of Panurge. As to the 
throne-room, it beggars all description ; 
the footstool is five feet in height, and 
the seat of royalty lofty in proportion. 
The original dining-room is now des- 
tined for a council-chamber; and, to 
save the shins of the guests who may 
be honoured by a royal command 
to dinner, the banqueting-hall is on 
the same suite with the drawing-room: 
so that the horrid process of hobbling 
up stairs after a festival will be entirely 
got rid of. Of the gardens nothing 
need be said, they being well known. 
In brief, the merits of this magnificent 
palace may be disposed of by assuring 
our countrymen, as most conscien- 
tiously we can, that the forcible im- 
pression made by the exterior will be 
further confirmed by the appearance 
of the interior. Nothing can be more 
sound than the objection taken by 
Bishop Bloomfield, namely, that the 
room at first intended for a chapel 
should now be appropriated to the 
purposes of an armoury. But, with 
this single drawback, Buckingham Pa- 
lace may be pronounced a most amus- 
ing edifice; and, indeed (to borrow an 
epithet from Caroline, The Wife), the 
royal residence is particularly “nice.” 

The “Eye” took a peep in the 
evening at the theatre “ under the sole 
management of Mrs. Nisbett.” This 
pretty widow and her two pretty sis- 
oon, and the roar-commanding Reeve 

-not to mention the Honey: comb 
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and other peculiar petticoats — con- 
trive to keep a small theatre so full 
that, were it not for the “ Eastern style 
of ventilation,”* no human being could 
support the atmosphere. However, as 
it is, that interesting couple, “ All the 
World and his Wife,” are at the 
Queen’s continually, allured in no 
small degree by the highly fashionable 
tenantry who cultivate the private 
boxes. Our hero was so charmed with 
the performances of John Reeve and 
of Mrs. Honey, that, having first in- 
quired into their general characters, he, 
a few evenings after, presented Mr. R. 
with a punch-bowl, and Mrs. H. with 
a snuff-box ; on which occasion he re- 
cited, in the spacious green-room, the 
following laudatory verses, composed 
by himself to their especial honour 
and glory. The present to the lady 
may appear singular at first sight, but 
the reader will perceive the very ele- 
gant compliment which the idea of 
that same box contains. 


To John Reeve, Esq. 

“ Reeve! though thou’rt not a member 
of the club 

Which Hill and I the Garrick chose to 
dub, 

Thee have I recommended to my muse, 

Who here shall bathe thee with baptismal 
dews. 

Be blest, great John! the glory of thy 
face 

Shall long the clouds of Cockney-sorrow 
chase, 

And shed a glow through London’s 
gloomy skies, 

Cheering as Nisbett’s ever-laughing eyes. 

Disdain thou all the cynics who insist 

That thou should’st moderate thy wonted 
‘ twist ;’ 

So far are We, most jovial Reeve, from 
this, 

That here we proffer thee a bow] of bliss. 

Rich are its mouldings, richer its con- 
tents — 

A combination of celestial scents ! 

Then clasp the Beauty by her full-grown 
wuist, 

And all the rapture of her spirit taste. 

Drink to the drama, nor forget the drams, 

And for the critics care thou not two 
d—s, 
= * * - 
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‘** Now, Honey, thee my graceful muse 
shall greet ; 

Yet ’tis but flinging ‘ sweets unto the 
sweet,’ 

Or ‘ gilding gold,’ or ‘ painting lilies,’ or 

‘ Perfuming violets,’ or, what’s much 
more, 

To famed Newcastle carrying needless 
coals, 

Thee to extol, thou regent of gay souls! 

Still a slight touch of complimenting 
verse 

May do thee good, and leave me none 

"the worse. 

Now foralay! How’s this? My way- 
ward muse 

Won't stir another step without her shoes! 

Declaring, pretty prude! she dreads, 
lest Scandal 

May quiz her instep shining in a sandal. 

Confound the gipsy! I'll care nought 
about her, 

But shew the world that I can do with- 
out her. 

Here goes! Sweet Honey! 
‘ fresh’ and ‘ prime,’ 

To what glad words thy gentle name 
doth rhyme! 

First, there’s the fountain of all pleasure, 
‘money ’— 

A golden rhyme, enough to ravish Honey ; 

Next, we've the joyous thought express’d 
by ‘ sunny ’— 

A radiant rhyme, well matched with 
dazzling Honey ; 

Then there’s young Laughter’s chosen 
herald, ‘ funny ’— 

A giggling rhyme, most fit for gamesome 
Honey. 

The Rhyme-Smith’s stock is out, ex- 
cepting one he 

Reserves for private homage to his Honey. 

And now, fair lady, take this box of dust— 

Nay, pout not, pretty one! the tribute’s 


Honey, 


just: 

We only mean to say you're ‘ up to 
snuff.’ 

You take the box! ’tis well — I’ve said 
enough.” 


If this termination appear rather ab- 
rupt, we may observe, in extenuation, 
that any conclusion to such verses is 
commendable. Knowing “when to 
stop’”’ is a stretch of wisdom to which 
many a modern writer would do well 
to direct his attention. 

In illustration of which truth, we 
shall stop here. 





* As a specimen of non-puffery, we quote the following from the Morning Post: 
** Queen's Theatre, Fitzroy Square.— Mrs. Nisbett pledges herself to the public, that 
her theatre is now one of the coolest theatres in London, owing to her having 
adopted the Eastern style of ventilation ; which will entirely preclude the possibility 


of any inconvenience that may arise from crowded houses. 


Mrs. Nisbett begs this 


may not be considered as a mere advertisement, BUT ENTREATS THE PUBLIC TO AN 


INSPECTION TO PROVE THE 1 nuTu.” 


Bravissimo ! 
for i’faith the pretty widow is wide awake. 


Feargus, rub your eyes, man! 
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THE DISSENTERS AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 


Wuart the things are, which the more 
honest, intelligent, and sober-minded 
Dissenters desire to be corrected — 
there is, we believe, very little dispute 
about; nor will any candid Conserva- 
tive deny that their claims, in reference 
to the marriage ceremony, baptismal 
registration, and funereal rites, should 
be freely and immediately conceded, 
as far, at least, as they do not involve 
an organic change in the constitution 
of the church and the country. Whe- 
ther the additional claim recently set 
up by some of them, to be admitted 
to Oxford and Cambridge without the 
required qualification, can be urged 
with the same force of reason, on the 
plea that their inability to qualify for 
these universities is a practical griev- 
ance, will appear, we trust, in the 
sequel. On this point, it is now our 
intention to adduce a few plain facts 
and inferences; and, while we do so, 
we hereby invite those Dissenters who 
are agitating this question, to give us 
such an answer as will best vindicate 


their pretensions in the judgment of 


reflecting men. 

Understanding a “ practical griev- 
ance” to be something on the part of 
others, which unjustly interferes with a 
man’s spiritual well-being, or with his 
worldly comforts and interests, the po- 
sition which we mean to establish is, 
that the Dissenters, by their inability 
to qualify for Oxford and Cambridge, 
have sustained no injury whatever. 

The common allegation that, being 
conscientiously unable to comply with 
the required conditions of admission to 
these seats of learning and religion, 
their exclusion amounts to a persecu- 
tion for conscience sake, is a mere igno- 
rant fallacy. This, ifit were necessary, 
we might very easily reason out; but, 
not to mention that the burden of prov- 
ing the persecution, must rest upon 
those who allege its existence, we hold 
it will be quite time enough to refute 
the allegation, when the Dissenters put 
themselves into a condition to merit it. 
At present, they are obviously not in 
the condition which alone could enti- 
tle their charge of persecution to be 
listened to; for, in precisely the same 
sense in which they impute this to the 
church, do the great body of Dissenters 


persecute the minority among them- 
selves,— that is to say, any person 
whose conscience does not enable him 
to subscribe to the orthodox tenets 
respecting the divinity of Christ, is 
rigidly excluded from the Dissenting 
academies of Homerton, Hackney, 
Highbury, Cheshunt, Blackburn, Wy- 
mondely, Stepney, and Bristol, as well 
as all others of the Independent and 
Baptist denominations. 

But, while it is thus plain that the 
existing usage at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge does no more involve persecu- 
tion than the existing usage in the 
Dissenting academies, it is equally 
clear, on the showing of Dissenters 
themselves, that, by their not having 
access to university instruction in mat- 
ters of religion, they suffer nothing 
whatever in their spiritual interests. 
They cannot complain of not getting 
what they do not want; and that they 
do not want religious instruction at 
Oxford and Cambridge, is evident from 
their having rejected it by their own 
vote, when settling the curriculum of 
the London University. 

If, then, the Dissenters have no title 
to complain of our present university 
arrangements on the score of being in- 
jurious to their spiritual interests, ei- 
ther in the way of persecution or de- 
priving them of religious instruction— 
the next question is, to what extent do 
these arrangements injure them in their 
worldly concerns? We deny that they 
are thereby injured in any practical 
way. By these arrangements, Dis- 
senters are not excluded from the navy, 
nor from the army, nor from mercan- 
tile pursuits, nor from the bar, nor 
from government offices, nor from the 
East India Company, nor from the 
House of Commons (to wit, Mr. John 
Wilks), nor from the House of Peers 
(to wit, the Duke of Norfolk), nor from 
the civil magistracy (to wit, Mr. Alder- 
man Brown, who was not long ago 
lord mayor of London). But if no 
practical injury has been sustained by 
Dissenters in any of these walks of 
honour or of profit, it may perhaps be 
argued that they suffer injury from not 
enjoying the general literary culture of 
a college education, as well as from not 
obtaining degrees, which, besides being 
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sometimes useful, are always honour- 
able, and in the medical profession 
indispensable. 

Now our answer to this is, that, 
even under the existing state of things, 
Dissenters have at this moment a free 
and unfettered access to degrees in 
arts, law, medicine, and even divinity, 
in no fewer than four chartered univer- 
sities of the British empire ; and this, 
without the slightest compromise either 
of creed or conscience. 

In the four universities of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, St. Andrews, and Aberdeen, 
no subscription to any creed whatever 
is required. To secure admission to 
the lectures within these colleges, all 
that students have to do, be they Dis- 
senters or not, is simply to pay the 
necessary fees, which are moderate 
enough in all conscience ; and if any 
person wishes to take a degree in arts, 
law, or medicine, nothing more is re- 
quired of him than to produce certifi- 
cates of his having attended the pre- 
scribed course, and to be able, on un- 
dergoing examination, to satisfy the 
Senatus Academicus of his literary or 
professional competency. Divinity de- 
grees, on the other hand, are chiefly 
honorary ; but that they are extended 
to English Dissenters, with even more 
readiness and liberality than some peo- 
ple may think judicious, is evident, not 
only from the fact, creditable to all 
parties, that such degrees have recently 
been conferred on the Rev. Messrs. 
Burder of Hackney, and Fletcher of 
Stepney, who were Glasgow students ; 
but also from the fact, not quite so 
creditable to any party, that similar 
distinctions have been obtained by 
some of the conductors of the Evan- 
gelicul Magazine, who never studied 
at a university at all. We acknow- 
ledge that such a loose mode of con- 
ferring theological honours, may per- 
haps be thought by some persons to 
detract considerably from their worth ; 
but that Dissenters, of all others, have 
neither the right nor the disposition to 
think slightingly of distinctions so con- 
ferred, is fairly deducible from the fact, 
that a Mr. James Mathison, of Dur- 
ham, and a Mr. Andrew Read, of Lon- 
don (two independent preachers), have 
recently returned from a short visit to 
the United States, dignified (?) with 
American degrees of D. D., although 
neither the said Mr. James nor the 
said Mr. Andrew have ever attended 
L university at any period of their 
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life. Nor were these foreign degrees 
accepted by them, upon the principle 
that illiberal usages, in their own 
country, had excluded them from such 
distinctions at home. Had these re- 
verend persons possessed the will and 
the pecuniary means to take a regular 
education in any of our northern uni- 
versities, there was nothing in the 
mere circumstance of their being Dis- 
senters, that would have disqualified 
them for obtaining degrees. But, really, 
as far as Dissenting ministers are join- 
ing in the existing clamour, their pre- 
tensions, we must take leave to say, 
are of the most intrepid kind ima- 
ginable ; and for this obvious reason, 
that, while indecently hallooing in the 
present outcry, the vast majority of 
them, as we shall afterwards shew, 
have not, as students, the pecuniary 
resources for obtaining university pri- 
vileges, under any circumstances what- 
ever; in other words, they affect to be 
labouring under a practical grievance, 
because they are not admitted to the 
expensive tuition of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, though they themselves are 
obliged to be educated and supported 
at Dissenting academies by public 
charity. 

Should Dissenters urge objections 
against our northern universities on ac- 
count of the expense and inconveniency 
of going such a distance, it must be 
remembered that the expense and in- 
conveniency of travelling from London 
to Edinburgh, or from York to Glas- 
gow, are not greater than would accrue 
to them in travelling from Cornwall to 
Oxford, or from Carlisle to Cambridge ; 
nay, they are not nearly so great. In 
the English universities, there are so 
many terms in the course of the year, 
that, during the vacational intervals, 
young men are put to considerable ex- 
pense and trouble, either in journeying 
to and from their homes, or in being 
supported at college in the interim; 
whereas, since in the Scottish universi- 
ties there is only a single session in the 
year, and that an uninterrupted one: 
the expense of travelling is confined toa 
single journey there and back,—which 
journey, we may add, can easily be 
accomplished between London and 
Edinburgh, Glasgow or St. Andrews 
(by coach and by steamer), in less 
than forty-eight hours, and for little 
more than twice as many shillings. 

With respect to the intrinsic value 
of the general literary and professional 
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culture obtainable at the Scottish seats 
of learning, it is sufficient for our ar- 
gument to say, that such culture is 
either better than that of Oxford and 
Cambridge, or it is worse. Of these 
two alternatives, the Dissenters are 
welcome to take their choice. If it be 
better, the stronger of course is the in- 
ducement for non-conformists to take 
the benefit of it, and let the English 
universities alone. If, on the other 
hand, it be worse—then, since the su- 
perior excellence of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, has confessedly grown up and 
ripened under the fostering superin- 
tendence of the church, in alliance 
with certain religious observances — it 
is clear, from the superiority of these 
universities (supposing this alternative 
to be chosen), that the quality of the 
general education they afford, has, at 
least, not been injured by that alliance 
with religion which some Dissenters 
would wish to break up; it is clear 
that such supposed superiority involves 
a high compliment, not more to the 
beneficial working of the system, than 
to the efficiency of its ecclesiastical 
management, both of which are now 
sought to be desecrated and destroyed ; 
and it is further clear that, if any dis- 
advantage be sustained by Dissenters, 
from not having access, as such, to this 
superior education, it is far more than 
compensated to the body politic, by 
that education being reaped so exten- 
sively by the upper classes, and through 
them, operating so beneficially on the 
institutions and general intelligence of 
the country. For the public must ever 
keep in mind, that as, according to 
a general law of our nature, men cease 
to value a thing in proportion to its 
commonness, so the vulgarising of our 
English universities—-by removing those 
restrictions which have the effect of li- 
miting their privileges to the members 
of the Established Church, in whose 
communion the English nobility and 
gentry still rejoice to be found—and by 
throwing them open to all and sundry, 
without requiring those religious tests 
and observances which, if sometimes 
made the innocent occasion rather of 
calling into action certain previously 
existing hypocrisies, than of accom- 
plishing their main object of prevent- 
ing improper admissions, are, never- 
theless, of incalculable value in main- 
taining a public testimony for God 
before the minds of the students, that 
learning may not be divorced from re- 
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ligion, and that their habits and feel- 
ings may be imbued with Christian 
principle — this vulgarising, we re- 
peat, of the two aristocratic universi- 
ties, though it might be very flattering 
to the vanity and self-love of some 
Dissenting agitators, by lifting them up 
to a level with their betters (supposing 
they were in a condition to take ad- 
vantage of it), would only serve to 
alienate and drive away the upper 
classes into a still loftier region of ex- 
clusion and superiority ; and, since the 
tendency of ambitious men to be im- 
patient under inferiority, is probably 
not greater than the determination of 
their superiors neither to allow persons 
to be forced into their society whom 
they do not consider their equals, 
nor to bring up their sons in common 
with such persons, as long as they 
can organize a select and exclusive 
education elsewhere—one cannot but 
fear that, even if the present partial 
clamour for admission into Oxford 
and Cambridge could be successful, 
it would only lead, on the part of 
Dissenters, to some new jealousy of 
some future superiority on the part of 
the aristocracy ; which superiority, 
being again envied on the one side, and 
perhaps surrendered on the other, would 
still struggle onwards, seeking another 
exclusive asylum in place of the last it 
was driven from, and so on, indefi- 
nitely, amidst unceasing agitation and 
hopeless rivalry, till that dear political 
millennium shall arrive when university 
fellowships and gentlemen’s estates 
shall be pleasantly shared by all classes 
in common,—when the noble chan- 
cellor of Oxford and Mr. John Wilks 
shall be on a perfect equality,—when 
the heirs of Trentham and the trustees 
of the Tabernacle shall sit at the same 
table,—or, in other words, “* When the 
lion shall eat straw like the ox, when 
the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid, and the calf and the young lion 
together.” 

Meanwhile, without pretending to 
determine the doubtful question, whe- 
ther the college education of Scotland 
or England be the preferable—a ques- 
tion the obvious difficulty of which, 
plainly proves that the difference be- 
tween them, for all practical purposes, 
cannot be great—we would here remind 
the Dissenters that the northern educa- 
tion, which produced such men as the 
Buchanans and Hunters in classical 
literature, the Cullens and Gregorys in 
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medical science, the Reids and Browns 
in ethical philosophy, the Smiths in 
political economy, the Leslies and 
Blacks in chemistry, the Maclaurins 
and Napiers in geometry, the Humes 
and Robertsons in history, the Camp- 
bells and M‘Knights in Biblical criti- 
cism, the Erskines and Macintoshes in 
forensic eloquence, a M‘Crie, a Chal- 
mers, a Robert Hall, and a Sir Walter 
Scott,—the northern tuition, we say, 
which has produced such names as 
these, may probably be thought not 
entirely beneath the attention of any 
Dissenter in England, But not to 
dwell upon the fact, which, we do 
think, must strike every sound and sa- 
gacious observer, that the Scottish edu- 
cation, whatever it may be in other 
respects, presents an admirable adapta- 
tion to the active pursuits and circum- 
stances of the middle ranks of society, 
among whom the great body of Dis- 
senters are to be found,—just as the 
education at Oxford and Cambridge 
seems to be peculiarly adapted to the 
ample leisure and affluent resources 
of the aristocracy—not to dwell upon 
this, let us now challenge any person 
to point out in what respects the uni- 
versity degrees which English Dis- 
senters have free access to in Scotland, 
are found insufficient for practical pur- 
poses on this side of the Tweed. We 
are entitled to demand this, because 
the complaint among Dissenters is, 
that by the existing constitution of 
the English universities they are la- 
bouring under a practical grievance. 
We must insist, then, upon this ques- 
tion being answered by them; and 
they must either reply to it satisfacto- 
rily, or they must cease their clamour, 
and abandon their pretensions. 

To say, with the Globe newspaper, 
that those regulations which operate 
upon some persons as a practical ex- 
clusion from Oxford and Cambridge, 
constitute “* an insolent mark of degra- 
dation,” will do pretty well for a flou- 
rish of rhetoric, but it is nothing more ; 
no such degradation was ever contem- 
plated as a consequence of these regu- 
lations, nor has any such degradation 
ever been seriously felt. Instituted 
originally to prevent as far as possible 
the admission of persons not maintain- 
ing approved religious principles, just 
as the oaths of the House of Commons 
were set up to prevent, as well as might 
be, the ingress of needy and disloyal 
udventurers—the exclusions which re- 
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sult from the one can be regarded as 
“an insolent mark of degradation,” no 
otherwise than the exclusions which 
result from the other. The Globe's 
rhetorical flourish, therefore, is quite a 
transmundane one; for it is plainly 
equivalent to the facetious proposition 
that all his majesty’s subjects who are 
excluded from parliament because they 
cannot swear they possess the necessary 
qualifications, are thereby branded with 
‘an insolent mark of degradation.” 
Besides, our university tests are so far 
in unison with the doctrinal principles 
of the vast majority of Dissenters that, 
instead of being felt as “ an insolent 
mark of degradation,” they have, to 
our certain knowledge, been honourably 
conformed to, by many individuals of 
the highest character, who were born 
and brought up in Dissent. That 
there is nothing in these tests which 
would have revolted the conscience of 
the spiritually-minded Leighton, is 
evident from the fact that, though ori- 
ginally a Presbyterian, he conformed 
to the Episcopal Church. ‘To the case 
of Bishop Butler, who was brought up 
a Dissenter, we might easily add a 
multiplicity of existing instances of si- 
milar conformity, were it not that the 
mention of them might be thought in- 
vidious. Leaving, however, these gra- 
tifying instances, in which mere secta- 
rian predilections have been sacrificed 
to the soundness of the church’s doc- 
trinal tenets, we still recur to the 
question, What are the practical griev- 
ances in literary or professional pur- 
suits arising from non-admission to 
Oxford and Cambridge, which the 
northern diplomas will not effectually 
meet ? In medicine, we know, an 
Edinburgh diploma is pre-eminently 
honourable ; and though it may be true 
that the medical honours of Oxford 
and Cambridge afford direct facilities 
for practising in England, which the 
medical graduate of Edinburgh is 
enabled to obtain (respectably and 
efficiently for all practical purposes) 
only by taking out a license from the 
Royal College of Physicians, at an ex- 
pense of some fifty or sixty pounds; 
vet, considering that, to the high cost 
of obtai ning medical honours in Eng- 
lish universities, are to be superadded 
the expense and labour of acquiring 
elsewhere that practical medical know- 
ledge which, though indispensable for 
graduation at Oxford and Cambridge, 
these institutions do not profess to 
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give—we are prepared to prove, that, 
even with the drawback of Edinburgh 
graduates being obliged to purchase a 
license from the College of Physicians, 
the advantage both in point of compe- 
tency and cheapness is still greatly in 
favour of the northern medical diplo- 
ma. An Edinburgh medical graduate, 
being duly licensed in London, is, in 
all respects, on a perfect equality with 
an English one, save and except that 
the former has been accomplished for 
his art at considerably less expense 
than the latter; which, to most Dis- 
senters, will probably be a considera- 
tion. The license, however, from the 
College of Physicians, ought no longer 
to be required ; while, with respect to 
persons who have passed as surgeons 
in the northern medical schools, they 
are subject to no disability of any 
kind, in contradistinction to practi- 
tioners who have been educated in 
England. On the other hand, in the 
faculty of arts, the absence of all prac- 
tical grievance on the part of Dis- 
senters is still more apparent; for, on 
the supposition that they have neithera 
bachelor’s degree, nor a master’s, they 
are not thereby disqualified for any 
one thing,—neither for conducting the 
Eclectic Review, nor for discharging 
the pastoral functions in the most 
fashionable and fastidious temples of 
Dissent, nor for ordaining woollen- 
drapers to the office of the holy minis- 
try, nor for editing the Evangelical 
Magazine, nor for passing as attorneys 
or barristers, nor for undertaking the 
duties of classical and theological tu- 
tors in those exclusive quarters where 
alone they would choose to exercise 
them. In short, a Dissenter not gra- 
duated in arts, suffers no other practical 
inconveniency than the risk of being 
rejected as candidate for an ushership 
in some of our chartered schools ; or, 
if he be a northern graduate in arts, 
one serious injury he will indeed suffer, 
and that is, the English bachelor or 
master will undoubtedly take a most 
painful precedence of him, in matters 
of court ceremonial! Law degrees, 
again, are comparatively so seldom 
sought after, either in England or 
Scotland, that, as the possession of 
them is found to be of very circum- 
scribed advantage, their absence, gene- 
rally speaking, is scarcely at all felt. 
At any rate, if the want of them bea 
practical grievance, the onus probandi 
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must lie upon the complainers; and, as 
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to the possibility of any practical 
grievance arising to Dissenting minis- 
ters from not obtaining divinity ho- 
nours at Oxford and Cambridge, we 
shall simply remark that, if they do 
not content themselves with acquiring 
“a good degree” of a higher kind,—- 
and if they are not confining their 
affections to that lofty region of spi- 
rituality from whence they must look 
down upon such carnal distinctions 
with a holy indifference,—and if, in- 
stead of being anxious to avoid “ the 
chief seats,” aud to occupy “ the low- 
est room,” their hearts, far from trem- 
bling with a godly fear, lest they be 
insnared into worldly pride, are burn- 
ing with a fierce sectarian jealousy, 
lest the title of “ rabbi” or doctor 
should be withheld from them,—in 
these circumstances, how much soever 
we may regret that Dissenting minis- 
ters should seek “ to glory” in any 
thing else “ than the cross of Christ,’ 
we are afraid that their mere mooting 
of a grievance on this subject, must 
be a serious damage to their character. 
It betrays something which one would 
rather not see, and it excites suspi- 
cions of a distressing kind. But, after 
all, if they must confess so much of 
human frailty as to plead the existence 
of this grievance in their pure minds,” 
they will find in the divinity degrees 
of Scotland a very sufficient remedy. 

Endeavouring as we are, to shew 
that the existing constitution of the 
English universities inflicts upon non- 
conformists no practical grievance what- 
ever, another consideration which 
powerfully strengthens our general ar- 
gument is, that, even if all facilities 
were immediately given to Dissenters 
for studying and graduating at Oxford 
and Cambridge, they could not avail 
themselves of such a privilege to any 
extent, corresponding to the clamour 
they are making about it. 

Far are we from wishing either to 
understate the truth, or to disparage 
Dissenters, when we say that compara- 
tively few of them are in circumstances 
to afford the expense of an English 
university education. Of Dissenters 
generally (to say nothing of many of 
the pew-renters in their chapels, who, 
being members of the Established 
Church, have no participation in the 
alleged grievance), by far the over- 
whelming proportion are gaining an 
honest livelihood by manuzl labour. 
But there is undoubtedly among them, 
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a vast number of most respectable 
shopkeepers, who, besides sending 
their children to boarding-school, can 
perhaps keep a gig or so, and make 
an annual trip to Margate. Many 
there are, too, of a yet higher class, 
such as merchants, solicitors, medical 
practitioners, manufacturers, and even 
some bankers; while not a few have 
retired from business altogether, and 
are enjoying the fruits of their indus- 
try in a quiet and unambitious inde- 
pendence. To state with arithmetical 
precision the relative numbers of these 
respective classes of Dissenters is, we 
regret to say, not in our power. But 
though such a precise statement would 
greatly strengthen our argument, it is 
by no means essential to it. All that 
we contend for, at present, is (what 
surely no candid person will deny), 
that comparatively a very small frac- 
tion of Dissenters, and of Church- 
folks too, if you will, can afford a 
Cambridge or Oxford education, say 
for only one son in a family, which, at 
a moderate calculation, will cost about 
200/. a-year. Connected, however, 
with this general fact, it is necessary to 
keep in mind that, even among the 
few Dissenters who might be able to 
spare such a sum from their annual in- 
come, there must be a large proportion 
who would have no inducement, and, 
therefore, no disposition to do so. 
These, for the most part, destine their 
sons to business pursuits; and it will 
scarcely be argued, we presume, that 
university honours would be in de- 
mand among Dissenters for the pur- 
poses of mercantile life,—or that a 
linen-draper would need to be a senior 
wrangler,—or that a ship-broker should 
be able to write Greek iambics,—or 
that a first-rate dry-salter would re- 
quire to be a first-class-man of Ox- 
ford,—or that a master manufacturer 
must also be a master of arts. We 
are entitled to assume, then, that the 
Dissenters, having the funds, and the 
desire to purchase a university educa- 
tion for a son, would only be such as 
preferred bringing up a son to the 
learned professions ; or, in other words, 
to the Christian ministry, te medicine, 
or to law. And would this be a large 
proportion? Let us see. With re- 
spect to the Dissenting ministry, it is 
matter of notoriety that the income 
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spare 200/. a-year upon his son’s edu- 
cation, to devote that son to a calling 
which, though abstractly an honourable 
one, will not yield, upon an average, 
a yearly income of 150/. Hence the 
undeniable fact, that so few of the sons 
of the wealthier Dissenters betake 
themselves to the Dissenting ministry ; 
and hence, too, the fact, equally unde- 
niable, that Dissenting congregations, 
not being able to procure pastors who 
can defray the expense of their own 
education, are obliged to support aca- 
demies, by public subscription, for 
educating pious young men of a hum- 
ble station, who cannot afford to edu- 
cate themselves, either in the cheap 
universities of Scotland, or in any other 
way. Indeed, the smallness of the 
number of Dissenting ministers edu- 
cated upon their own funds, is almost 
incredible, as we shall shew presently. 
But while it thus appears that those 
Dissenters who can afford a university 
education for the Dissenting ministry 
have not the inclination to take it, and 
that conversely, they who have the in- 
clination, are destitute of the necessary 
funds—no person can pretend that the 
English colleges are answerable for this ; 
no person can pretend that the causes 
which prevent these two classes from 
taking advantage of the college edu- 
cation in Scotland, would be at all 
affected or removed by Cambridge and 
Oxford being thrown open; no person 
can pretend that, if these establish- 
ments were thrown open to-morrow, 
a university education would be a 
whit more common among the Dis- 
senting ministry than it now is; or 
that, while declining to take the cheap 
and equally efficient Scottish article, 
either from its not yielding a suitable 
return in Dissenting stipends, or from 
not having the means to pay for it,— 
they would, nevertheless, throng to 
purchase the dearer English one, with- 
out the smallest beneficial alteration in 
the inducement or the means. Thus, 
as far as this branch of the learned pro- 
fessions is concerned, the alleged prac- 
tical grievance supposed to arise from 
the humble class who become Dissent- 
ing ministers not having access to 
Oxford and Cambridge, is quietly got 
rid of. 

Deducting, then, all the manual 
labourers among the Dissenters, and 
all the middling shopkeepers, who, 
having enough to do to bring up their 
children at a boarding-school, could 
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not be able to take advantage of the 
universities, even if thrown open; de- 
ducting, too, that large proportion of a 
much more limited class of Dissenters, 
who, though possessing the pecuniary 
means of educating a son at college, 
would not choose to do so for the mere 
purposes of business, and have no in- 
ducement to do so with any view to 
the Dissenting ministry ; de ducting, i in 
fine, almost the entire body of non- 
conformist pastors, who, not having 
funds to pay for their own learning, 
are educated in Dissenting academies 
by a public subscription, which (far 
from being equal to maintain them 
through a regular course at Oxford or 
Cambridge, even were it so applied), 
is found wholly insufficient to support 
them for two or three years among the 
frugal commons of Homerton and 
Highbury ; deducting all these from 
the aggregate amount of Dissenters 
who are absurdly said to be suffering 
the practical grievance in question— 
we shall find that the Dissenting circle 
who would be at all able or disposed 
to take advantage of university privi- 
leges in England, is narrowed to the 
inconsiderable few who might wish to 
bring up a son, not to the profession of 
law or medicine generally—for neither 
surgeons nor solicitors require acade- 
mical honours ex necessitate—but to 
the higher and less frequented walks of 
a physician on the one hand or a bar- 
rister on the other. And since, among 
barristers, there are numbers who have 
ate their terms at the inns of court, 
and been called to the bar, without 
ever having attended an English uni- 
versity, there is nothing extravagant in 
believing that a fair proportion of Dis- 
senters, as well as others, would still 
continue to do so under the proposed 
alteration ; so that the supposable 
number who would be likely to take 
advantage of the demanded change, is 
really reduced to the merest fraction 
imaginable. 

Nor are there wanting other causes 
that would serve to reduce that num- 
ber still farther, even upon the shew- 
ing of Dissenters themselves. 

Some time ago, a pamphlet was put 
forth by a Mr. Beverley, an independ- 
ent lay-preacher, intended to shew up 
the vices prevalent among our young 
collegians, pe articularly at Cambridge. 
Now it is quite true that the unsav oury 
odour of the author’s fame deprived 
his work of all title to respect; and, 
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from whatever sort of formations he 
had taken his specimens, it is quite 
true that at a touch of Professor Sedg- 
wick’s mineralogical hammer, they 
crumbled into impalpable dust. Among 
the Dissenters, however, Mr. Bever- 
ley’s writings have had a great circula- 
tion; and, since the extensive demand 
for a book, continued through successive 
editions, affords pretty conclusive evi- 
dence that its purchasers concur in its 
opinions, the inference is not an unfair 
one that Mr. Beverley’s ideas of our 
university morals are acquiesced in by 
a large proportion of non-conformists, 
who would probably agree with him in 
nothing else. flow, then, could Dis- 
senters think of sending their sons to 
such sinks of pollution as Oxford and 
Cambridge, except upon the equivocal 
principle adopted by some of the an- 
cients, that the best antidote to vice 
was to familiarise the mind to its con- 
templation? Dissenters, by hypothesis, 
are religious par excellence; and, as 
the proposed legislative alterations in 
our universities would fail, we fear, in 
spiritualising the peculiarly carnal 
hearts of Episcopalian stucents, unless, 
indeed, the introduction of godly young 
Dissenters should operate upon the 
literary body as transfusion is said 

do upon the corporeal one, it is clear 
that neither that quiet and holy man 
Mr. John Wilks, among the Tabernacle 
folks,— nor that pure abstraction of 
spirituality Dr. Styles, among the In- 
dependents,— nor that model of con- 
jugal morality Mr. Fox, among the 
Unitarians,—it is clear, we say, that 
neither of these well-known characters, 
nor, of course, the respective sects of 
which they are influential leaders, 
would venture for one day to risk their 
hopeful heirs among the contamina- 
tions of our English universities ; and 


just for this obvious reason, that Mr. 


Wilks would shudder lest his 
should acquire those expensive tastes 
and prodigal habits which might issue 
in discreditable bubble speculations or 
ruinous electioneering contests; and 
Dr. Styles’ s self-denying features would 
assume a still sicklier hue of fasting 
and mortification, lest the face of his 
promising offspring should contract a 
bloated and rubicund aspect, or an ex- 
pression of gross animal indulgence ; 
while poor unhappy Mr. Fox would be 
frightened into fits, lest his innocent 
young should learn little more 
than to spout at tavern-meetings on a 
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Sunday, and to hold rather cheap the 
sacred bonds of marriage. 

Looking at our universities, there- 
fore, in that moral point of view in 
which Mr. Beverley has depicted 
them, even the small fraction of Dis- 
senters who might wish a son to take a 
degree in them as doctor of medicine, 
or doctor of civil law, would most pro- 
bably be intimidated from making the 
attempt ; and if they did make the at- 
tempt, we are not without some suspi- 
cion that the aristocratic feelings and 
habits prevalent among the existing 
body of students, might operate with 
still more effect, in placing such em- 
barrassments in their way as might 
speedily compel them to abandon it. 
Generally speaking, young men of 
rank and. fortune will associate only 
with their equals; nay, we fear, they 
often carry themselves with a superci- 
lious bearing, not indeed towards such 
as adorn their proper station, but to- 
wards those, their inferiors in society, 
who desire to level their distinctions, 
and who insist on being their equals. 
About the propriety of this, we say no- 
thing,—only we should think it rather 
uncomfortable and humbling to those 
who encounter it; and since to be cut 
and looked down upon, are among 
those sore and subtle offences which no 
enactments can reach, and which no 
high-minded youth can long submit to 
—we should not be surprised if, under 
the proposed regime, a Dissenter’s 
going to Oxford were, after all, re- 
coiled from, as synonymous with his 
going to Coventry. 

But what convinces us, above all 
other arguments, that Dissenters have 
experienced no practical grievance from 
the existing regulations of Oxford and 
Cambridge, is the fact, that they have 
never, to any extent worth mentioning, 
availed themselves of the means where- 
by the alleged grievance might be 
remedied or diminished. 

When any thing is really felt to be 
a practical grievance, there are two 
modes of procedure which men will 
invariably adopt. They will, first of 
all, cry loudly for redress ; and failing 
in this, they will resort to the next best 
expedients whereby their grievance may 
be neutralised. That the truth of this 


statement has been both felt and acted 
on by Dissenters, is evident from the 
remedial measures they have long re- 
sorted to, in reference to their real 
practical grievances. 


For example, 
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they could not bury their dead in our 
parish churchyards, without submitting 
tothe Episcopal ceremonial—and there- 
fore they opened Bunbhill Fields bury- 
ing-ground, as at once a standing tes- 
timony of their grievance, and as an 
expedient to abate its hardship. Ex- 
cluded, in like manner, from their just 
right of having their baptisms recorded 
in a legal registry, they therefore opened, 
at Red Cross Street Library, a registry 
of their own, to meet, as far as possible, 
the exigencies of the case. If, then, 
their non-eligibility to Oxford and 
Cambridge had been felt as a practical 
grievance, surely we are entitled to 
expect that they would have acted, in 
regard to that grievance, precisely as 
they have acted in reference to burial 
and baptism —or, in other words, that 
they would have let their grievance be 
known ; and that, until it was effectu- 
ally redressed, they would have em- 
ployed whatever means were legally 
in their power, to counteract, as far as 
possible, its injurious effects. Yet who 
ever heard of Dissenting clamour about 
the universities, till the Reform-bill was 
passed ? Why has the alleged grievance 
been hiding itself, during the two cen- 
turies that have nearly elapsed, from 
the time of Dr. Owen, down to the 
present day? Where are the perse- 
vering and constitutional petitions to 
parliament upon this subject, in bygone 
times? Where have been the remon- 
strances of “ the Board of Deputies,” 
so called, as in the case of the Test and 
Corporation Act? Where have been 
the struggles to obtain this object, on 
the part of “ the Society for the pro- 
tection of Civil and Religious Liberty ?” 
And, above all, where are the eloquent 
and indignant invectives of its solicitor- 
secretary, in his well-known anniversary 
speeches? Till within these four years, 
scarcely a whisper has been heard upon 
the subject ;—that is to say, all the 
monied and influential Dissenters who 
possessed the elective franchise before 
the recent extension of that privilege, 
and who alone could or can take ad- 
vantage of a university education, 
manifested no sense of grievance on 
this point; while, strangely enough, 
the enfranchisement of the ten-pound 
Dissenters, not one of whom can pre- 
tend the slightest personal participation 
in the alleged grievance, has been made 
a stirrup of, by a few raffish Independent 
and Unitarian jockeys, to vault into the 
saddle, with a view of running for the 
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sweepstakes of Church-destruction ; 
which assistance, however, were they 
only put into the scales, would inevit- 
ably be denied them, from their light- 
ness of weight. But while the fact, 
that the outcry for admission to Uni- 
versity honours was never heard of till 
the enfranchisement of that low class 
of voters, who, not being able under 
any circumstances to take advantage 
of such honours, can of course suffer 
nothing by the existing tests—while 
this fact, we say, plainly proves that 
the wealthier Dissenters (who alone 
could take advantage of these honours, 
and who possessed the elective fran- 
chise antecedently to the Reform-bill, 
and who, nevertheless, gave no instruc- 
tions and made no complaints to their 
parliamentary representatives upon the 
subject) were really and truly sustain- 
ing no practical grievance whatever ; 
precisely the same conclusion must be 
come to, from their having neither re- 
sorted to such practical expedients as 
were made to their hand, nor created 
any expedients themselves, whereby 
the alleged grievance might, as far as 
possible, be neutralised or abated. 
Now, since it is much more rational 
and easy to make use of an efficient 
instrument already organized, than to 
undergo the expense and labour of 
creating one, whose capacity of answer- 
ing its intended purpose may, after all, 
be doubtful—we should like to know, 
in the first place, to what extent the 
English Dissenters have made use of 
the northern universities. Of the effi- 
ciency of these universities, we have 
already exhibited a tolerable proof in 
the splendid names they have produced, 
in almost every department of literature, 
philosophy, and science ; nor shall we 
say more upon this point, than simply 
refer to the general professional emi- 
nence of the whole body of the Scottish 
physicians, barristers, and clergy. But 
the efficiency of a northern education 
is not more remarkable than its cheap- 
ness; and we will shew this, by the 
following minute and accurate details : 
Expense of an entire Course of Instruction 
in the Faculty of Arts at Edinburgh. 
FIRST YEAR. 
Matriculation and Library fee #1 0 0 


cet Profeseor .... secscce 33 0 

NOR oc sk » 3.0 
Mathematical ditto ............ 440 
a 015 0O 
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Optional entry to a Student’s 
Literary Society 
Books, about......... ee a 





SECOND YEAR. 
Matriculation and Library fee 1 0 0 


Humanity Professor ............ $30 
Greek Professor ............... a 
Logic and Metaphysics Prof. 3 3 0 
Mathematical Professor ...... 440 
I is csi cis en icuiendanatee i 0 0 
RSET ORO OTT! 110 0 





Literary Society (optional)... 010 0 


THIRD YEAR. 
Matriculation and Library ... 1 0 0 
Highest Humanity class, gratis 0 0 0 
Highest Greek ditto, ditto... 0 0 0 





Highest Mathematics *......... 44 0 
Moral Philosophy ....--.-+.+++++ 44 0 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres... 4 4 0 
Natural Philosophy ............ 44 0 
PNR iinckibiiaarrosasboctenuese 110 0 
Literary Society (optional)... 010 0 
SE, MNO nie svccceseonseconsss $3 0 
#22 19 O 
Thus the student, in attending 
these courses, which, if pro- 
perly improved, will entitle 
him to the degree of M.A., 
is put to an annual average 
expense, for education, of 
EE - aerditadepsacskanaxavscen £18 0 0 
He can travel from London, 
or Liverpool, or York, to 
Edinburgh, for .......0+00s00 5 5 O 


He can obtain respectable 
lodgings, including coals 
and attendance, for 10s. or 
15s. a-week, or as high as 
he can afford to go; but tak- 
ing 12s. as the fair average, 
this, for a session of six 
months’ continuance, which 
is the whole academical 
year, would amount to (add- 
ing a trifle for servants) ... 15 0 0 

His expense for food and wash- 
ing will, of course, vary ac- 
cording to his means and 
tastes ; but a guinea a-week 
in Edinburgh (where excel- 
lent fish, meat, and provi- 
sions are remarkably cheap) 
will generally do for an eco- 
nomical student; and this, 
for six months, amounts to 25 4 0 

Add for travelling home to 


England, as above ......... 5 5 O 
Total expense per ann., there 

being only one session in 

SD WORE asexsrncsscossiascane £68 14 0 
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And we may state that the burden of 
even this small expense may in many 
cases be considerably lightened, botli 
by still greater economy than we have 
allowed for, and by the student exert- 
ing himself in teaching during the 
vacation from May till November, 
which latter exercise, besides adding 
to his pecuniary resources, is often 
highly conducive to his improvement. 

The medical education, again, comes 
somewhat higher, though not a great 
deal. Of course, all the expenses of 
lodging, living, and travelling, may be 
set down the same to a medical stu- 
dent as to any other. The principal 
increase of expense in his case, arises 
from his having to purchase access to 
certain extra-collegiate anatomical de- 
monstrations, clinical lectures in the 
Royal Infirmary, and the outlay at- 
tendant on his remaining in Edinburgh 
during the whole of the last year of bis 
studies, for the purpose of taking a 
summer -course in botany, natural 
history, and medical jurisprudence, as 
well as of being examined in autumn, 
previous to his graduating as M.D. 
Generally speaking, however, the aver- 
age sessional expense for the education, 
living, and travelling of a young phy- 
sician in posse need not exceed 801. 
for the first two sessions; while, for 
his last session, the whole expense, 
including his graduation fees, may be 
estimated at somewhere about 120/. 
On the other hand, if a student means 
to be only a surgeon, his entire ex- 
penses need not be greater than those 
we have enumerated under the faculty 
of arts. 

Such, then, being the very moderate 
charges attending a northern education, 
which amount, altogether, to about one 
half of the aggregate expense of an 
Oxford or Cambridge one—we must 
now add that there are other consi- 
derations besides economy, which, if 
English Dissenters were consistent, 
should give the Scottish colleges a 
peculiar and preferable claim upon 
their attention. These we shall merely 
enumerate. 

1. No subscription to any articles 
of faith, or to any form of church go- 
vernment, is required of students in 
Scotland, either at matriculation or at 
graduation. One of the sons of the 
late Mr. Solomon, a Jew by persuasion, 
and of “ Balm of Gilead” celebrity, 


is, we believe, a medical graduate of 


Edinburgh University; and we- are 
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very much mistaken if Dr. Southwood 
Smith was not the Unitarian preacher 
in that city, at the time he took his 
physician’s degree. 

2. At Edinburgh, no attendance on 
any college chapel is exacted. In the 
other Scottish universities, where there 
are chapels, such attendance is, we be- 
lieve, optional on the part of students. 
Some of the lectures, it is true, are 
preceded by prayer on a Monday, and 
followed with prayer on a Friday; but 
these prayers being always Calvinistic, 
which (with the exception of the Wes- 
leyan Methodists, who are taking no 
part in this controversy) accords with 
the creed of by far the majority of 
English Dissenters, cannot of course 
be objected to, by them, with any show 
of consistency. 

3. In the Scottish universities, there 
are no fellowships, or rich endowments 
for students—the absence of which, 
must be a great charm to single- 
hearted nonconformists, inasmuch as 
none of the temptations of “ filthy 
lucre” are presented to lure and car- 
nalize the young Dissenting mind ; 
neither is there any horse-racing or 
gambling. 

4. At all the northern seats of learn- 
ing, there are Independent, Baptist, 
and Voluntary meeting-houses, which 
English Dissenting students may at- 
tend at pleasure, where they will hear 
unceasing declamations against church 
establishments to their hearts’ content. 
This is a spiritual luxury which Oxford 
and Cambridge, are rather deficient in. 

Since Dissenters, then, have free 
and unfettered access to institutions, 
whose excellent education is so cheap 
as to be peculiarly adapted to Dissent- 
ing circumstances, whose diplomas are 
so creditable and so efficient for all 
practical purposes, and whose exemp- 
tion from theological tests presents 
such an entire neutrality on the sub- 
ject of religious peculiarities, that the 
whole of the Scottish Dissenters, of 
every profession, are reguiarly educated 
at them, without scruple and without 
compromise,— surely, in these circum- 
stances, reflecting people will be very 
curious to know, to what extent the 
English Dissenters have made use of the 
advantages thus made to their hands, 
and thus inviting their acceptance. 

The Scottish universities resorted to 
by English Dissenters, are almost ex- 
clusively those of Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow,— the former chietly for medicine, 
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and the latter chiefly for general lite- 
rature. The great Robert Hall, it is 
true, was educated at Aberdeen, where 
he was the friend and fellow-student of 
Sir James Mackintosh ; but the attend- 
ance of persons from England at that 
university, and at St. Andrews, is so 
rare, as to be undeserving of a place 
in this estimate. Recurring, then, to 
the Edinburgh school, it will be found, 
on consulting the usual graduation lists 
published in the Scotch newspapers, 
that out of a yearly attendance ofabout 
two thousand students, the graduates 
from England, in each session, do not 
exceed an annual average of thirty. 
Such, however, is the liberal and un- 
testing constitution of that eminent 
university, that no record exists where- 
by it can be ascertained with precision, 
what proportion of this average may 
be English Dissenters, or whether so 
much as one student should be com- 
prised under that designation. In the 
absence of statistical accuracy, there- 
fore, we must draw our inferences 
upon this point, from the numerical 
proportion which Dissenters in Eng- 
land are said to bear, to the aggregate 
English population. And for the sake 
of preserving our calculation from all 
suspicion of partiality, we will not 
only make no account of the superior 
wealth of church people generally, as 
better enabling them to sustain uni- 
versity charges, but we will take our 
data exclusively from Dissenting autho- 
rities. 

In December 1829, the Congrega- 
tional Magazine (which is a leading 
organ of the Independent denomina- 
tion) states that the Dissenting congre- 
gations throughout England, exclusive 
of Wales, were— 


Independent Congregations... 1289 
PIE WED soxscvsennevevetennecsse 888 
Presbyterian do. ...........000. 258 


Now since the same magazine, in De- 
cember 1832, declares that the London 
congregations “ did not average 400 
each,” in members and hearers—it is 
clear that if we apply this London 
average to all the provincial congrega- 
tions (which, however, every person 
must see, is much more than rural 
districts are likely to yield), then the 
1289 Independent chapels, at 400 
hearers each, will give a total of 
515,600 persons of the Independent 
persuasion. 

That the Baptist congregations are 
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generally much smaller than those of 
the Independents, is universally ad- 
mitted. Assuming, then, that their 
average attendance is 300, we shall 
find that 888 congregations, at 300 
hearers each, will render a total of 
266,400 of professing Baptists. 

With respect to the English Presby- 
terians, again, which, in contradistinc- 
tion to the orthodox Scottish Presby- 
terians (of whom there are 60 congre- 
gations in England, in communion 
with the northern church establish- 
ment), are almost all Socinians,— with 
respect to these, we say, the Patriot 
newspaper, which is avowedly a Dis- 
senting journal, expressly says that 
“the total number of hearers in the 
Socinian chapels could not exceed 
12,000, or at most 15,000.” But we 
shall assume that the English Presby- 
terian Socinians have more numerical 
strength, than the Patriot has given 
them credit for. Allowing, therefore, 
that their congregations may average 
150 persons each, which is a much 
larger number than they can fairly 
claim, their 258 chapels will be at- 
tended by 38,700 individuals at the 
highest possible estimate. 

We have thus, according to the data 
furnished by Dissenters themselves — 





Independents .............0+.0000 515,600 
SINNUN anvavatenounesvtonsusuvates 266,400 
English Presbyterians. 38,700 
Total Dissenters in England, 
exclusive of Wales............ 820,700 


And that this estimate is not far wrong 
is again corroborated by the Patriot 
Dissenting newspaper, which says, 
“the orthodox Dissenting congrega- 
tions of the three denominations ex- 
ceed 2200 in England alone, and the 
aggregate of attendants is estimated at 
nearly a million.” 

In the preceding calculation, the 
Wesleyan Methodists are made no ac- 
count of; because, from the proceed- 
ings of their last conference meeting, 
they are obviously to be ranked with 
the church. 

Say, then, for argument’s sake, that 
we have in England and Wales (in- 
cluding Roman Catholics, Quakers, 
and the smaller sects) one million, four 
hundred thousand Dissenters, out of 
the entire English and Welsh popula- 
tion, which in 1831 was about thirteen 
millions; surely it is no very extrava- 
gant inference, that the Church-folks 

















(supposing the twelve thousand parish 
churches, at only three hundred and 
fifty persons each, exclusive of pro- 
prietary chapels) amount to four mil- 
lions ; which, adding a million for 
Wesleyan Methodists, who are favour- 
able to the Establishment, will make 
five millions, at the very least, mem- 
bers and friends of the Church. 
Assuming, then, from these data, 
which (since no fewer than six mil- 
lions and a-half are left out of the es- 
timate, as not claimed by us for the 
Church) may fairly be regarded as 
much more favourable to the Dis- 
senters than any reasonable probabili- 
ties can warrant,—assuming from these 
data, that English Dissenters are to 
English Church-people, nearly as one 
is to four,—then the proportion of 
Dissenting students among the annual 
average of thirty English graduates at 
Edinburgh, will be about eight in a 
session. Thus much for the propor- 
tion of Dissenters who take advantage 
of a college education at Edinburgh. 
At Glasgow again, the number of 
medical students from England, is so 
small, that the proportion of them to 
be classed among Dissenters, would 
scarcely amount to one in a session; 
while, of the eight or ten English Dis- 
senting students who resort thither each 
session for general literature, and who 
graduate in arts—it is well known, that 
the greater part are supported there, 
not from their own funds or those of 
their relations, but chiefly from the 
exhibitions founded by Dr. Williams, 
of Red Cross Street Library, whose 
bequest (though himself an orthodox 
Presbyterian, friendly, in common with 
Calamy and others, to a_ national 
Church Establishment) has, neverthe- 
less, been prostituted by the * board of 
the three denominations,” either to 
educate young Unitarians at Glasgow, 
like Lady Hewley’s Charity at York ; 
or, what is still an infraction of the 
testator’s will, to educate young Inde- 
pendents, whose principles, as far as 
they involve a separation of church 
and state in the abstract, are directly 
contrary to those of that admirable 
man, the unchallenged perversion of 
whose munificence, they will not be 
permitted much longer to enjoy. It is 
clear, however, that in a question re- 
lating to a grievance which Dissenters 
wre alleged to suffer from not having 
tccess to Oxford and Cambridge, these 
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eleemosynary students must be made 
no account of, net only because the ap- 
plication of Dr. Williams’s funds is re- 
stricted to Glasgow, under his will— 
though, to be sure, the will might just 
as easily be turned round to Oxford or 
Cambridge as it has already been to 
Unitarians and Independents—but be- 
cause the persons who get the benefit 
of these funds, do not pretend that 
they study at Glasgow merely as a re- 
lief from a practical grievance in Eng- 
land; and, therefore, upon the whole, 
we challenge refutation when we say, 
that the English Dissenters educated 
annually and spontaneously on their 
own pecuniary resources, do not exceed 
twenty in all the universities of Scot- 
land. 

Now, if Dissenters should think that 
we are doing them injustice by making 
this number fewer than the facts war- 
rant, we will, for argument’s sake, 
make the number as high as they 
please. The fewer of them that go to 
the Scottish universities, the more con- 
clusive is the proof that they have no 
desire for a college education, or that 
they have not the funds to pay for it. 
On the other hand, if a large number 
be contended for, and conceded,—this 
would only shew, that the greater the 
extent to which they make use of their 
free and unfettered access to a sound, 
cheap, and liberal education in the 
northern universities, the stronger is 
the evidence that no practical griev- 
ance is suffered by them, from the ex- 
isting constitution and usages of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

It may be thought however, that the 
fact of the alleged grievance being felt 
by Dissenters, is sufficiently indicated 
by the pains they have taken to create 
a remedy, in the erection and organiza- 
tion of the London University. We 
scarcely think that this argument will 
be ventured on, by any very shrewd 
Dissenter ; but if it should, our reply 
is briefly this :—So far was the London 
University from having arisen out of a 
felt practical grievance among the 
Dissenters, that the honour of origi- 
nating it, is notoriously contended for, 
by Lord Brougham on the one side, 
and by Campbell the poet on the other. 
And though we doubt not, that several 
non-conformists are shareholders in 
that poor mercantile investment, yet, 
apart from the patronage, exertions, 
and influence of Lord Brougham, Lord 
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John Russell,* and other church peo- 
ple of Whig politics,—the Dissenters 
were no more able to have created the 
university, such as it is,—than now, 
when it is created, they are able to 
sustain it in life. It exists, at present, 
almost entirely as a medical school. 
Some of its professorships, we acknow- 
ledge, are admirably appointed, parti- 
cularly in the recent case of Mr. Liston, 
the eminent surgeon from Edinburgh. 
As soon as it is given up from being 
private property, under the control of 
shareholders, to become a public na- 
tional institution —a charter to confer 
degrees in arts, law, and medicine, may, 
not improperly, be given to it; while, 
of course, since the Dissenters voted 
that theology should not be taught 
within its walls, the power of confer- 
ring divinity diplomas will neither be 
expected nor bestowed. In the mean- 
time, from whatever cause, it is certain 
that the Dissenters resort as little to 
the London University, which has not 
the privilege of conferring degrees, as 
to the Scottish colleges which have. 
But from a pathetic appeal in the 
Evangelical Magazine for December 
1834 (which is their favourite monthly 
oracle) on behalf of great numbers of 
Dissenting ministers in every county 
in England, whose congregations (so 
much for the efficiency of “ the volun- 
tary principle ”’) are, therein, said to be 
* unable to support them” —as well as 
from another appeal in the same oracle, 
for January 1835, on behalf of the 
Dissenting Academy at Highbury, 
which, we are told, has “ not only 
contracted a debt of 350/. during the 
last year, but sustained a deficiency in 
its stated income of 500/. per annum ” 
—from these appeals, with multitudes 
of others of the same kind, in reference 
to the debt of Dissenting chapels, both 
in the poorer districts of Wales and in 
the more dashy suburban congregations 
of Pimlico and Brompton,—the con- 
clusion is incontrovertible, that “ the 
Dissenting interest,” as the Dissenters 
love tospeak, isin suchastate of beggary, 
as renders the clamour of their dema- 
gogues about exclusion from the lordly 
and expensive halls of Oxford and 
Cambridge, one of the most ludicrous 
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and impudent pretences put forth by 
modern assurance. 

But it will perhaps be argued that 
what the Dissenters are contending for, 
is a principle ; and that if they have an 
abstract right to be admitted to the 
two universities, no considerations re- 
specting their want of desire, or their 
pecuniary inability to exercise that 
right, can justify its being withheld. 
This, we are quite sure, is the only 
plausible ground, though it is nothing 
more than plausible, on which they 
can rest their university claims. And 
could they succeed in shewing, that 
the contest on their part, is really one 
of principle, unmixed with the “ pride 
of life” and the lust of sectarian ag- 
grandisement,— their present struggles 
would command a degree of respect 
corresponding to their dignified disin- 
terestedness. 

Whether the glory of God or the 
glory of dissent, be the grand end they 
are aiming at, in seeking to stab the 
church through the sides of the uni- 
versities, we shall not too curiously 
inquire. It is sufficient for us to know, 
that whatever discredit attaches to the 
motives of the agitators in this contro- 
versy, the principle contended for, may 
nevertheless be a sound one. We 
therefore proceed to inquire, what that 
principle is; and this will be best 
ascertained, by a plain statement of the 
case. 

As it is a maxim of enlightened 
government, to employ, as far as pos- 
sible, moral influences, in preference 
to physical force, for the maintenance 
of social order and virtue,—so, in this 
country, an episcopal administration 
of Christianity, has for many centuries, 
been established by law, for the moral 
and religious education of the people; 
and as piety and learning on the part 
of Christian instructors, have ever been 
recognised as greatly subsidiary to 
popular improvement, certain institu- 
tions were founded at Oxford and 
Cambridge by pious churchmen, and 
endowed with large funds, to the end 
that a profound knowledge of religion, 
and a good education, as subservient 
thereunto (being taught and encouraged 
among the alumni of these institutions), 


* The countenance given to this institution by the house of Bedford, ought not 
to be considered the less disinterested, that, should it ever thrive as a national seat 
of learning, it will improve the Bedford property, 
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might qualify them, to benefit and im- 
prove the general population of the 
kingdom. Accordingly, these seats of 
learning and religion were originally 
founded, chiefly by private munificence, 
with a view to the greater efficiency and 
influence of the church establishment, 
as an instrument of national good. 
And in furtherance of this leading 
object of rendering the ecclesiastical 
establishment as efficient and influen- 
tial as possible, these nurseries of the 
church received certain royal charters 
from the church’s temporal head, by 
virtue of which, their senates might 
confer degrees and honours on those 
scholars who were most distinguished 
for their clerkly acquirements — that is, 
for their eminence, not in divinity alone, 
but also in law and medicine, which in 
those days, were generally studied and 
practised by ecclesiastics. Illustrative 
of the union of more than one of the 
learned professions in the persons of 
individual clergymen, both before and 
after the Reformation,—we need only 
instance the case of Cardinal Wolsey, 
who was Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land, and the case of Mr. Robert Pont 
of Edinburgh, who, besides being mi- 
nister of St. Cuthbert’s Church, was one 
of the senators of the College of Justice. 
And there is a strong presumption, if 
not an absolute certainty, that the de- 
gree of D.C.L. was originally a spiritual 
distinction, conferred exclusively upon 
ecclesiastics eminent in the consistorial 
and other spiritual courts —till in the 
progress of time, when education be- 
came more diffused, and the advantage 
of a division of labour, as well as the 
propriety of clergymen confining them- 
selves to their properly spiritual func- 
tions, became better understood,—de- 
grees in law and medicine were ex- 
tended to laymen, qualified according 
to the rules of certain privileged cor- 
porations, which were chartered, to 
protect the country from ignorant and 
disreputable practitioners ; just as the 
power of examining and ordaining 
candidates for the ministry, was given 
to bishops, in order that the people 
might be preserved from immoral and 
incompetent preachers. 

Now, from the preceding statement, 
the accuracy of which, must not be 
impugned without producing satisfac- 
tory evidence to the contrary, it is 
plain that the original intent of our 
university foundations, privileges, tests, 
and bye-laws, was to give the utmost 
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possible efficiency and influence to the 
Established Church, as an instrument 
of good to the English nation. Nor 
was this denied or objected to, by the 
original Dissenters in England; inas- 
much as it appears from Neal’s History, 
that their grounds of dissent consisted, 
not in any dislike to the principle of 
a church establishment, or to the re- 
formed Church of England’s doctrines, 
but in a rooted aversion to certain 
matters of ceremonial; such as “ the 
garments,” “ signing with the cross in 
baptism,” and “receiving the eucharist 
kneeling.” Nay, the very introduction 
of the tests at Oxford and Cambridge 
plainly shews, that these universities 
were intended to supply education as 
national institutions, only in so far as 
candidates for admission were well 
affected to their main and primary ob- 
ject of upholding and promoting the 
efficiency of the national church. Nor 
must it be retorted, in reply to this, 
that since several of the more ancient 
university endowments were founded 
to uphold an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment under Popish ascendancy, the 
enactment of Protestant tests to qualify 
for admission, involved a departure 
from the intent of such endowments, 
as violent as any now contemplated 
by the Dissenters. At the period when 
these endowments were made, it is of 
importance to keep in mind, that there 
was no difference of opinion in this 
country, respecting the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church. Until the 
time of Wycliffe and the Lollards, the 
unreformed Church of England was 
without an open foe; and even their 
limited reclamations, were universally 
regarded as visionary and evanescent. 
The university endowments anterior to 
their day, comprising by far the greater 
proportion of such as can be termed 
Catholic, were consequently set apart 
for the one simple purpose of benefiting 
the nation by means ofa church esta- 
blishment, without any implied or ex- 
pressed hostility to future improve- 
ments in that establishment ; inasmuch 
as the Reformation, was a question not 
then agitated or thought of. 

Now, that the founders of these en- 
dowments, had they survived till a 
later day, would have concurred in 
reforming the national Church, may 
reasonably be inferred, we think, not 
more from the fact that their anxiety 
for the greater efficiency of the esta- 
blishment, as an instrument of national 
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good, was the motive which induced 
them, generally speaking, to make the 
endowments in question, than from the 
circumstance that the great body of the 
English Catholic clergy do not appear 
to have had any serious hostility to 
Church-reform as an abstract object; 
inasmuch as no fewer than 9211 priests, 
out of 9400, joined the reformed Church 
of England at the accession of Eliza- 
beth. Nor let it be said, that the non- 
agitation of the church-establishment 
question in those times, affords an 
equally strong presumption that, had 
the Catholic founders of endowments 
had access to modern illumination on 
that question, they would have with- 
held their munificence, or given to it a 
different destination. For we have to 
observe, that as the inability or dis- 
inclination of the English people gene- 
rally, to provide themselves with an 
adequate supply of highly educated 
religious instructors, was the very 
ground, substantially, on which these 
endowments were founded, with a 
view of aiding and qualifying scholars 
for greater efficiency in the ministry ; 
the presumption rather is, that since 
the same inability or disinclination still 
exists, and will continue to exist till 
the millennium,—the ardent concern 
for the popular welfare which originated 
these endowments, would sanction their 
present application. And should it 
still be alleged, that the leading object 
of these endowments in Catholic times, 
was, not to increase the efficiency of 
religious instruction in the establish- 
ment, of which there was notoriously 
a great lack, but simply to maintain 
Popery in an impregnable supremacy, 
against assaults which were not so 
much as dreamed of; and, conse- 
quently, that these endowments are at 
present, as much perverted as they 
could be, by being participated in 
by Protestant Dissenters,— we rejoice 
that, to this allegation we are able to 
give the most conclusive of all an- 
swers ; and this answer, being furnished 
to our hands by some of the most emi- 
nent nonconformists in England, will, 
of course, be received by Dissenters 
with becoming confidence and respect. 
The answer furnished us by these gen- 
tlemen is, that the Church of England, 
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as at present existing, is substantially a 
Popitsu Cuurcu! Nay, startle not at 
this ; for such is the deliberate, printed, 
and published opinion, of the choicest 
ministers and laymen among the va- 
rious denominations of Dissenters. In 
London, there is a large and active 
dissenting association, called the So- 
ciety for promoting Ecclesiastical Know- 
ledge, the professed object of which, 
is to fabricate, publish, and distribute 
such representations respecting the 
Established Church, as may help to 
pull it down. 

Before us, at this moment, there is 
lying one of their pet tracts, entitled 
The Popery of the Church of Eng- 
land ; from which we quote, verbatim 
et literatim, the following sentences : 


‘* Episcopalians frequently speak of 
the Romish Church as if they considered 
the Church of England perfectly free 
from the corruption of Popery. We 
have often been surprised at their want 
of information or honesty. Our present 
object is to shew that these hierarchies 
are very much alike.”--Page 1. 

«* Both have a deal of form and cere- 
mony in their worship—standing, sitting, 
kneeling, bowing, turning towards the 
altar, dresses, &c. ; all calculated to af- 
ford ignorant persons a ground of hope 
and confidence in their own perform. 
ances.” —Page 4. 

‘«« Both make high pretences to super- 
natural powers. ‘The bishops pretend to 
confer the Holy Ghost on the persons 
they ordain ; and all the clergy pretend 
to absolve men from all their sins upon 
a dying bed.”—Page 3. 

«* Both are peculiarly sectarian, treat- 
ing nonconformists with contempt ; con- 
fining their central, infant, and other 
schools, colleges, and charities, to their 
own parties.”—Page 3.* 

“It is a question of some difficulty, 
whether the Church of England be really 
and truly entitled to the appellation of 
Protestant.”—Page 4. 


Such are the published sentiments 
of the Society for promoting Ecclesias- 
tical Knowledge ; and since we find 
among its committee and subscribers, 
the names of 


The Rev. F. A. Cox, LL.D., Baptist 
Minister at Hackney, 

The Rev. Professor Hoppus, M.A., Lon- 
don University, 





* The cool and quiet assurance of this paragraph, is really amusing. 
men are to be blamed for keeping their charities to their own parties ; 
course, Dissenters are guiltless in struggling to eject Unitarians from Lady Hewley’s 
charity. 


So Church- 
while, of 
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The Rev. James Bennett, D.D., Inde- 
pendent Minister in London, 

The Rev. J. Cobbin, M.A., Camberwell, 

The Rev. J. Styles, D.D., Independent 
Minister at Brixton, 
The Rev. J. Turnbull, B.A., Bromley, 
The Rey. T. Raffles, D.D. and LL.D., 
Independent Minister at Liverpool, 
The Rev. G. Redford, M.A. and LL.D., 
The Rev. J. Pye Smith, D.D. and 
LL.D., Theological Tutor, Homerton, 
John Wilks, Esq. M.P., a Trustee of 
the Tabernacle, 

Thomas Wilson, Esq., Treasurer of the 
London Mission: ary Society, 

W.B. Gurney, Esq., of the Society of 
Friends, or Quakers, 

J. B. Brown, Esq. LL.D., Barrister, 
Temple, 

J. Wilson, Esq., Barrister at Law.* 


Since we find among its committee and 
subscribers, such names as these, which 
constitute, beyond all doubt, the very 
élite of the whole dissenting body,—then 
the dictum put forth and published by 
them, respecting the popery of the 
Church of England, plainly shews that 
her appropriation of the Catholic en- 
dowments is, in their opinion, no sub- 
stantial departure from the original 
intention of the founders. 

That the university-endowments, 
founded by members of the Church of 
England after her pretended reforma- 
tion, were intended for the encourage- 
ment of learning and religion, in con- 
nexion with the National Chureh, exclu- 
sive of dissent,—is evident, we submit, 
in some cases, from the very phraseo- 
logy of the bequests ; and, in all cases, 
from their having been made under the 
existing tests, ata time when dissatis- 
faction with the Church had already 
begun to display itself. And we may 
here remark, that the inconsiderable 
sum of 3000/. per annum, divided by 
government between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, in the shape of small endow- 
ments to regius-professorships (which, 
by the way, is more than repaid to the 
public revenue, in the form of stamp- 
duties on taking degrees, &c.), does 
no more entitle Dissenters to regard 
these universities as institutions to 
which the whole nation has a right of 
access, irrespective of attachment to 
the Church, than the regiwn donum, 
given annually to dissenting ministers 
out of the national exchequer, would 
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entitle Churchmen to claim a partici- 
pation therein, on the ground of its 
being a national endowment. 

Upon the whole, then, what is the 
boasted principle which the more noisy 
dissenting demagogues are contending 
for? Why, in one word, it is the prin- 
ciple of setting all principle at defiance. 
And here is the proof. They have 
lately instituted a chancery-suit, to 
rescue the endowments of the Calvin- 
istic Lady Hewley from being per- 
verted by the Unitarians; and yet they 
have the intrepidity to insist, that the 
endowments of Churchmen for church 
purposes, shail be perverted in favour 
of themselves. They plead, that to be 
placed under tests (with their deadly 
hostility to the Church) which operate 
practically to exclude them from the 
Church Universities, is an act of in- 
tolerance, as well as an oppressive in- 
fringement upon their religious liberty ; 
and yet they not only enforce similar 
tests in their own Dissenting Colleges, 
but, in reference to the liberty of con- 
science which our rulers feel in ex- 


tending countenance to the Established 
Church, and which millions of English- 


men feel in supporting it,--the dema- 
gogues aforesaid are so rancorously in- 
tolerant of this liberty, though it costs 
them nothing but mortification, that 
they are plotting day and night to per- 
secute it to death. They claim credit 
for the utmost honesty of intention in 
prosecuting their university preten- 
sions; and yet, though continually 
putting forth the plea that all sects 
should be put on a perfect equality— 
in subversion, obviously, of the very 
principle of an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment — they trickily petition parlia- 
ment, not for the out-and-out abolition 
of the National Church at once (which 
would be the open, manly, and con- 
sistent enforcement of their said plea 
to its logical issue), but for permission 
in the mean time, only to creep into 
the Universities, as affording, in their 
honest minds, the most accessible bye- 
path to church-destruction; or as gain- 
ing for them the first point in the 
rubber of dissenting ambition; or as 
giving them a Trojan horse, within 
whose ribs they may smuggle into the 
citadel, and reduce it to ashes at the 
earliest fitting opportunity. 


* Surely, in this short specimen of the society's supporters, there does not seem 
much reason for complaint on the score of not having access to degrees. 
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But it may be thought that the 
universities are the two breasts of 
England, which all her children have 
a natural right to suck. By the use of 
this figure, we have purposely put the 
Dissenters’ case into a more plausible 
and imposing form than they have 
hitherto put it themselves, or than has 
yet been done for them, by any body 
else. We frankly make them a pre- 
sent of the figure ; and more than this, 
we make them heartily welcome to 
whatever benefits it may chance to 
involve. The two universities are 
undoubtedly the breasts of England, 
which all her children have a natural 
right to suck. We admit this fully 
and advisedly. But it must be re- 
membered that the parent has natural 
rights too. She is willing to suckle 
all her progeny, without distinction or 
partiality, as far as she can do so, con- 
sistently with her undoubted right of 
not having her constitution injured ; 
to maintain the health and soundness 
of the ecclesiastical part of which—is 
the object of the university tests. 
These tests, with a view to self-pre- 
servation, she is reluctantly obliged to 
enforce, for the purpose of discovering 
those of her children whom she can 
safely foster at her own breasts, with- 
out danger to her strength and beauty. 
Those, again, from whom she appre- 
hends injury to her general constitu- 
tion, she is obliged with equal reluct- 
ance to put out to nurse, by giving 
them free access to the sister breasts 
of Scotland. Of that constitution, the 
established church is a vital part; the 
value and necessity of upholding which, 
with such improvements as may be 
short of an organic change, can easily 
be argued and proved at the proper 
time. It is the great moral police of 
the country; and, as such, it is a 
national institution, the benefits of 
which, are freely extended to all— yes, 
and indirectly reaped by all, whether 
they will admit this or not. On the 
other hand, an English university is a 
national institution, only in the sense 
in which the army is. The one is 
subsidiary to the moral police of the 
state, the other to the physical. And 
as no recruit can obtain admission to 
the latter service, without swearing the 
oath of allegiance to the monarchy, 
it is only reasonable, that no person 
should be admitted to the privileges 
of the former, without pledging his 
attachment to the church. 
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The same arguments that may be 
urged for the abolition of religious 
tests in our universities, would lead, 
with equal propriety, to the abolition 
of loyal tests in the civil and military 
service of the empire. If all persons, 
irrespective of their principles, are to 
be put on an equality in reference to 
the ecclesiastical branch of the consti- 
tution, we do not see why, upon the 
same terms, all persons should not be 
put on an equality, in reference to the 
monarchical branch. Both of these 
propositions must go hand in hand. 
Republicans hold their political opi- 
nions, just as conscientiously as Dis- 
senters do their religious ones. With 
the abolition of the university tests, 
therefore, the oaths of allegiance must 
be repealed. The tests for the defence 
of the monarchy, must perish with the 
tests for the defence of the church. 
Loyalty to the crown and constitution 
of this realm, must no longer be sworn 
to, as a qualification for civil and mili- 
tary offices. Throw open the univer- 
sities to Dissenters, without exacting 
from them a pledge for the security of 
the church, whose avowed enemies 
they are; and, by a parity of reason 
and consistency, Republicans, and the 
avowed enemies of the existing order of 
things, must be admitted to the army, 
to the House of Commons, and to the 
executive government, without pledging 
themselves whether they will uphold 
our mixed monarchy, or whether they 
will endeavour to overthrow it. Under 
such circumstances, we suppose it will 
be admitted that the concession of the 
assumption, that all persons should be 
put on an equality as regards liberty 
of access to national institutions, irre- 
spective of their conscientious opinions, 
—-would in itself be an organic change, 
—inasmuch as it would be yielding a 
principle, repudiated by the theory of 
the British constitution. What other 
organic changes, such a concession 
might lead to, it requires no great 
sagacity to foresee. The theory and 
practice of the state is, that all such 
liberty of access, must be modified and 
controlled by the paramount considera- 
tion, of securing intact, not, indeed, the 
proved abuses of the constitution, but 
the integrity of its component parts ; 
and, upon this principle, it appears to 
us, that the designs of Dissenters upon 
the universities should be as steadily 
resisted in limine, as their claims in 
reference to marriage, baptism, and 
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burial (which involve no organic 
change, provided marriage is not re- 
duced to a merely civil contract), 
should be immediately conceded, with 
frankness and liberality. 

Finally, the privilege of admission 
to degrees in Scotland, extended to all 
persons in that country without tests, 
cannot be pleaded as equally entitling 
English Dissenters to the same privi- 
leges at Oxford and Cambridge. If 
the cases were in all respects parallel, 
such a conclusion would, not unreason- 
ably, follow. But it is otherwise. In 
the Scottish universities, the students 
have no civil privileges ; there is no 
parliamentary franchise; there are no 
foundations limited to the support of 
church-students within the college 
walls; there are no fellowships and 
no scholarships, either of public or 
of private endowment,— though it 
deserves to be noticed that, with the 
exception of Dr. Williams’s exhibitions 
to Glasgow in favour of English ortho- 
dox Presbyterian students,—all the bur- 
saries, even in the northern universities, 
are disposed of, on the princivie that 
candidates shall profess their adherence 
to the Scottish established church. 
Besides, except the mere privilege of 
voting for the lord-rector, the students 
in Scotland have no corporate power 
in the government of the universities ; 
so that, whatever might be their incli- 
nation, they have not the ability to alter, 
injure, or undermine, either openly or 
covertly, the academical or ecclesias- 
tical order of the country. The absence, 
therefore, of university tests in Scotland, 
is just as easily to be vindicated, as their 
existence in England. Here, they are 
an indispensable safeguard against or- 
ganic change ; and the moment they are 
abrogated, every barrier will be removed 
for preventing Dissenters from taking 
advantage of the endowments of pious 
churchmen, to effect the overthrow of the 
very establishment which these endow- 
ments were founded to uphold. 
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To answer this, by referring us to our 
own acknowledgment, that were the 
universities thrown open to-morrow, 
Dissenters could not take advantage 
of them to any extent, is saying no- 
thing to the purpose. That acknow- 
ledgment we, steadily adhere to. It is 
not from the numbers of Dissenters 
who would go to our universities, that 
serious danger to the church is to be 
apprehended ; very few of them could 
afford to go—the Dissenters know this 
as well as we do. But it is from the 
principle, which their free admission 
to the universities, in common with 
Churchmen, would go to establish,— 
namely, the principle that all sects 
should be put on a perfect equality 
with the church—it is from the par- 
liamentary concession of this principle, 
even though only by implication, that 
the utmost danger is to be dreaded, to 
our national religious establishment. 
Now to throw open Oxford and Cam- 
bridge to all comers, irrespective of 
any deference to the established church, 
would be, pro tanto, to yield the prin- 
ciple in question. The prodigious ad- 
vantage which such a surrender would 
give to the opponents of the church, 
in their ultimate efforts to overthrow it, 
must be evident on the slightest glance. 
The Dissenters know this also, as well 
as we do; and it is simply for the sake 
of the vantage-ground which the yield- 
ing of this principle would give them 
in their future struggle for church de- 
struction, and not because they care a 
whit for admission to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge—which they know they could 
not go to, under any circumstances — 
that they are now moving heaven and 
earth, not to remove a practical griev- 
ance, as they artfully and mendaciously 
affirm, but to gain a speculative point, 
which they know will be of unspeak- 
able power, in carrying their ultimate 
designs to subvert the Established 
Church. 
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A SERIES OF MODERN LATIN POETS, 
(From the Prout Papers.—No. XV.) 


Cuaprter I.—Tue Sitkwornm, a Porm. By Jerome Vipa. 


‘* Ecco Alessandro il mio signor Farnese ; 
O dotta compagnia che seco mena! 
Blosio, Pierio, e Viva Cremonese 
D'alta facondia inessicabil vena.” 
Antosto, Orl. Fur., cant. ult., st. xiii. 


‘“« Tmmortal Vina! on whose honoured brow 
The poet’s bays and critic’s ivy grow.” 
Porr’s Essay on Criticism. 


At the southern extremity of the French metropolis there lieth an extensive 
burying-ground, which rejoiceth (if any such lugubrious concern can be said to 
rejoice) in the name of “ Cimeti¢re du Mont Parnasse.” Some Cockney tourists 
have had the curiosity to visit this Parnassian grave-yard, under the impression 
that it was a kind of Gallican “ Poet’s Corner,” a sort of sepulchral “ limbo,” set 
apart for the deceased children of the muse, in the same national spirit that 
raised the “ Hotel des Invalides,” and inscribed on the church of Ste. Gene- 
vieve, or “ Pantheon” (where Marat and Mirabeau and Voltaire, were en- 
tombed), that lapidary lampoon, “ Aur grands hommes la patrie reconnaissante.” 
No such object, however, appears to have been contemplated by the municipal 
authorities of Paris, when they inclosed the funereal field thus whimsically 
designated. 

A collection of poetical effusions in any one of the dead languages would, 
we apprehend, considering the present state and prospects of literature, turn out 
to be, in the gloomiest sense of the word, a grave undertaking. Hebrew, Greek, 


Latin, and Anglo-Saxon, are truly and really dead, defunct, mute, unspoken. 


‘* Monsieur Malbrook est mort, est mort et enterré.” 


Hebrew is dead, and no mistake! —the Wandering Jew must have found that 
out long since. We venture to affirm that Salathiel (who, according to Croly, 
lurks about the synagogue in St. Alban’s Place) has often laughed at the shevas 
of our modern Rabbim, and at those pothooks “ with points” which are hawked 
about among the learned as copies of the original Hebrew Scriptures. As to the 
idioms of King Alfred, the venerable Bede, or Queen Boadicea, how few of our 
literati are conversant therein or cognisant thereof! Kemble, Wright, and 
Lingard (pauci quos equus cmavit Jupiter), enjoy an undisturbed monopoly of 
Anglo-Saxon.—Greek exhibits but few symptoms of vitality; no Barnes, no 
Porson, no Wolff, grace these degenerate days: nay, the mitre seems to have 
acted as an extinguisher on the solitary light of Bloomfield. Oxford hath now 
nothing in common with the Boegoges but the name, and the groves of Cam have 
ceased to be those of Academus. Things are not much better on the Continent. 
While Buonaparte from the rock of St. Helena still threatened Europe, we 
recollect, in a provincial city of France, a candidate for the office of town- 
librarian who was outvoted by an ignorant competitor, and, on inquiry, found 
that many of the royalist constituency, hearing of his being an ardent “ Hedlenist,” 
nor dreaming that the term could bear any other interpretation, had fancied him 
a very dangerous character indeed. Latin is still the language of the Romish 
liturgy, and consequently may have some claim to rank, if not as a living 
tongue, at least as one half-alive: “ defunctus adhuc loquitur.’” Though, in 
sober truth, if we are to judge from the quantity of dog-Latin afloat in that 
quarter, we should be inclined to say that the tongue of Cicero had long since 
gone to the dogs. 

We are tempted, however, to try an experiment on these “ unknown tongues,” 
and to essay on them the effects of that galvanic process which is known to be 
so successful in the case of a dead frog. We open the undertaking with a name 
that may give assurance to our first attempt, and prevent uncharitable folks from 
applying to our operations the old surgical sarcasm of experimentwm in anima 
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vili, The beautiful poem of Vida shall fitly introduce our series, and usher in 
these “ modern instances ” of lively composition— lively even in a dead language. 
It will soon be seen whether Prout can be allowed by the local authorities to carry 
on the trade of resurrectionist in the Cimeti¢re du Mont Parnasse. If the “ sub- 
jects he has disinterred” he not found fresh enough for the purposes of critical 
dissection, still we do not despair; something may be made of the most thin 
and meagre anatomies, and a good price is occasionally got for a skeleton. 
Prout gives them such as he has dug them up. The hermit of Watergrasshill 
never pretended to enjoy the faculty of old Ezekiel —to clothe with substantial 
flesh the dry frame-work, the “ disjecta membra,” the poetical bones scattered 
over the vale of Tempé; though such miraculous gift might find full scope for 
its exercise in the Golgotha of Parnassus. “ And behold, there were very many 
bones in the open valley, and lo! they were very dry.” — Ezekiel, xxxvii. 2. 

We had first decided on calling this new batch of Prout Papers a “ modern 
Latin anthology,” but, on reflection, we have discarded that commonplace title ; 
the term anthology bearing obvious reference to a still blooming flower-garden, 
and being far too fresh and gay a conceit for our purpose. Prefixed to a poetic 
miscellany in any of the living tongues, it might pass and be deemed suitable ; 
applied to Latin or Greek, it would be a palpable misnomer. Dried plants, 
preserved specimens, and shrivelled exotics, may perhaps make up a hortus 
siccus : they cannot be said to form a garland or a nosegay. 

Defunct dialects have one great advantage, however, over living languages. 
These latter are fickle and perpetually changing (like the sex), varium et mutabile : 
whereas the former, like old family portraits, are fixed in form, feature, and ex- 
pression. Flesh and blood, confessedly, have not the durability of a marble bust ; 
the parlance of the ancients is effectually petrified. There is nothing “ movable” in 
the “characters” of Greek and Latin phraseology : all is stereotype. It is pleasant 
to compose in an idiom of which every word is long since canonised, and has 
taken its allotted place equally beyond the reach of vulgarism and the fear of 
vicissitude. Poor Geofirey Chaucer knows to his cost the miseries attendant on 
the use of an obsolete vocabulary. Some modern journeyman has found it 
expedient to dislocate all his joints, under a pretext that his gait was awkward : 
to rejuvenate the old fellow, it was thought best to take him to pieces on the plan 
of those Greek children, who boiled their grandfather in a magic cauldron, and, 
as might be expected, found “death in the pot.” Who can now relish Sir 
Walter Raleigh, or sigh with Sir Philip Sidney, or sing the merry ballads of 
Sir Thomas More, whose popular poems graced the dawn of metrical compo- 
sition in England? Alas! 


** Every wave that we danced on ut morning ebbs from us, 
And leaves us at eve on the cold beach alone.” 


O'Doherty, in his younger days, deeply pondering on the fleeting nature of 
the beauties of modern compositions, and the frail and transitory essence of all 
living forms of speech, had a notion of rescuing these charming things from 
inevitable decay, and announced himself to the public as a poetical EMBALMER. 
He printed a proposal for wrapping up in the imperishable folds of Greek and 
Latin, with sundry spices of his own, the songs and ballads of these islands ; 
which, in a few centuries, will be unintelligible to posterity. He had already 
commenced operating on “ Black-eyed Susan,” and had cleverly disembowelled 
* Alley Croaker ;”’ both of which made excellent classic mummies. ‘ Wapping 
old Stairs,” in his Latin translation, seemed to be the veritable Gradus ad Par- 
nassum ; and his Greek version of “ ’T'was in Trafalgar Bay” beat all A’schylus 
ever sung about Salamis. What became of the project, and why Sir Morgan 
gave it up, we cannot tell: he is an unaccountable character. But while we 
regret this embalming plan should have been abandoned, we are free to confess 
that, i in our opinion, ‘ Old King Cole,” in Hebrew, was his best effort. It was 
equal to Solomon in all his glory. 

These prolegomena have led us in a somewhat zigzag path far away from our 
starting-point, which, on looking back, we find to be Jerome Vida’s poem of the 

“Silkworm.” From a memorandum in the chest, we learn that Prout was 
induced to undertake this translation in the year 1825, when 400,000 mulberry- 
trees were planted on the Kingston estates by what was called “ the Irish Silk 
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Company,” with a view to “ better the condition of the peasantry in the south of 


Ireland.” That scheme, somewhat similar to the lottery humbug lately got up 
by Messrs. Bish and O’Connell, produced in its day what is sought to be again 
effected by designing scoundrels now—it created a temporary mystification, ‘and 


staved off the ENACTMENT OF POOR-LAWs for the season. 


Prout early disco- 


vered the hollow treachery of all these projects, and locked up his MS. in 


disgust. 
death ; 


He seems, however, to have reperused the poem shortly before his 
but the recollection of so many previous attempts at delusion, and the 


persevering profligacy with which the dismal farce is renewed, seems to have so 
strongly roused his indignant energies, that, if we decipher right the crossings 
in red letters on the last page, this aged clergyman, deeming it an act of virtue 
to feel intense hatred for the whole of the selfish crew that thrives on Irish starv- 
ation, has laid his dying curse on the heads, individually and collectively, of 
Lord Limerick, Spring Rice, and Daniel O'Connell. 






Watergrasshill, May 1825. 

When at the revival of letters the 
beauties of ancient literature burst on 
the modern mind, and revealed a new 
world to the human intellect, the first 
impulse of all who had the luck to be 
initiated in the mysteries of classic 
taste, was to model their thoughts and 
expressions on these newly discovered 
originals, and, like Saul among the 
prophets, to catch with the very lan- 
guage of inspiration a more exalted 
range of feelings and a strain of loftier 
sentiment. The literati of Europe 
conversed in Latin and corresponded 
in Greek. It had not yet entered into 
their heads, that the rude materials of 
Italian, French, and English, might be 
wrought up into forms of as exquisite 
perfection as they then possessed in 
the remnants of classic eloquence and 
poetry. They despaired of making a 
silken purse out of a sow’s ear. The 
example of Dante and Petrarch lad 
not emboldened them: the latter, in- 
deed, always considered his Latin poem, 
written on the second Punic war, and 
entitled “Africa,” as much more likely 
to ensure him permanent renown than 
his sonnets or canzoni ; and the former 
had to struggle with his own mis- 
givings long and seriously ere he de- 
cided on not trusting his Comedia to 
the custody of Latin. Ariosto has left 
two volumes of Latin poetry. It was 
deemed a hazardous experiment to em- 
bark intellectual capital on the mere 
security of a vulgar tongue ; and to sink 
the riches of the mind in so depreciated 
a concern was thought a most unpro- 
fitable investment. Hence genius was 


expended on what appeared the more 
solid speculation, and no others but 
Greek and Latin scripta were “quoted” 
All this 
has wofully fallen in value : 


in the market of literature. 
“ paper” 
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I see little prospect of its ever again 
looking up. 

Lord Bacon and Leibnitz, Newton, 
Grotius and Milton, long after modern 
languages had become well-established 
as vehicles of valuable thought, still 
adhered to the safer side, and thus 
secured to their writings European 
perusal. An Universal Language, a 
General Pacification, and a Common 
Agreement among Christian sects, 
were three favourite day-dreams of 
Leibnitz; but, alas! each of these 
projects seems as far as ever removed 
from any prospect of realisation. La- 
tin, however, may, in some sense, be 
considered the idiom most universally 
spread throughout the republic of let- 
ters. The Roman empire and the Ro- 
man church, by a combined effort, 
have brought about this result; and 
Virgil seems to have a prophetic vision 
of both these majestic agents actively 
engaged in the dissemination of his 
poetry, when he promises immortality 
to Nisus and Euryalus : 

‘« Fortunati ambo! si quid mea carmina 
possunt 

Nulladies unquam memori vos eximet evo 

Dum domus nee capitoli immobile 
saxum 

Accolet, imperiumque Pater Romanus 

habebit.” 


If by domus nea he mean the dynasty 
of the Cesars, the Pater Romanus 
must allude to the popes; and Leo 
the Tenth was probably in his mind’s 
eye when he made this vaticination. 
To excel in Latin poetry was, under 
that golden pontificate, a favourite 
accomplishment. Vida and Sanazar, 
Bembo and Fracastor, cultivated with 
success this branch of the humanities 
in Italy. The reformer Theodore Beza 
was a distinguished Latin poet at 
Geneva, though, in the selection of 
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some of his subjects, he shews a taste 
rather akin to that of our own Theo- 
dore Hook than marked by any evan- 
gelical tendency. The Jesuits, while 
they upheld the papal empire, power- 
fully contributed also to enlarge the 
dominions of the Roman muse; and 
Casimir Sarbievi, Rapin, Vaniere, and 
Sidronius, were at one time the admir- 
ation of all European academies. Bu- 
chanan is far better known abroad by 
his carmina than by his Scotch history ; 
and the Latin poems of Addison, Milton, 
Parnell, with those of that witty Welsh- 
man, Owenus (not to speak of the nu- 
merous Muse Anglicane, Muse Eton- 
enses, &c. &c.), have fully established 
our character for versification on the 
continent. It is not sufficiently known, 
that the celebrated poem De Connubiis 
Florum, which gave the hint of the 
Loves of the Plants,* and of Darwin’s 
Botanic Garden, was, in fact, the pro- 
duction of an Irishman, who, under 
the name of Demetrius de la Croix, 
published it at Paris in 1727. He 
was from Kerry, and his real patro- 
nymic was Diarmid M‘Encroe ; + 
though, like his immortal countryman, 
Dinnish Lardner, he exchanged that for 
a more euphonous appellation. Scot- 
land’s illustrious son, the “‘admirable” 
Crichton, whose brilliant career and 
character should, one would imagine, 
have attracted the notice of Sir Walter 
Scott, they being wonderfully suscep- 
tible of historico-romantic develope- 
ment,{ possessed, among other singular 
accomplishments, the faculty of extem- 
porising in Latin verse; and on one 
occasion before the assembled literati 
of Mantua, having previously dazzled 
his auditory with a display of philo- 
sophy, mathematics, divinity, and elo- 
quence, he wound up the day’s pro- 
ceedings by reciting a whole poem, on 
a subject furnished by his antagonist, 
and dismissed the astonished crowd in 
raptures with his unpremeditated song. 
Thomas Dempsterus, another native of 
“that ilk,” won his laurels in this de- 
partment of composition ; as did Wil- 
liam Lilly the grammarian, and Thomas 
Morus the chancellor in England. In 
Holland, Johannes Secundus gained 
renown by his Basia; Hugo, by his 
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Pia Desideria ; not to mention Daniel 
Heinsius and Boxhorn. In Spain, 
Arias Montanus, so well known by 
his edition of the Hebrew Bible, was 
not inelegant as a Latin versifier. 
Cardinal Barberini (afterwards Pope 
Urban VIII.) ranks high among the 
favoured of the muse: the Oxford edi- 
tion of his poems (e typis Clarendon, 
1726) lies now before me. Ang. Po- 
litian Scaliger and Sfondrat (De raptu 
Helene) should not be omitted in the 
nomenclature of glory: neither should 
the Jesuit Maffeus, who recited his 
daily breviary in Greek, lest the low 
language of our liturgy might corrupt 
the pure Latinity of his style; and 
who, deeming the epic action of 
Virgil’s poem incomplete, has written 
a thirteenth! canto for the Aneid. 
But of all who at the restoration of 
classic learning trod in the footsteps of 
Horace and Virgil, none came so close 
to these great masters as Jerome Vida ; 
and the encomium which Pope takes 
every opportunity of passing on his 
style of excellence is not undeserved : 
‘** But see! each muse in Leo’s golden 
days 
Starts from her trance and trims her 
withered bays, 
Rome’s ancient Genius o’er the ruins 
spread, 
Shakes off the dust, and rears its reverend 
head. 
Then Sculpture and her sister arts revive ; 
Stones leap to form, and rocks begin to 
live ; 
With sweeter notes each rising temple 


rung, 


A Raphael painted, and a Vipa sung.” 


The author of the Essay on Criticism 
has more than once dwelt with evident 
complacency on the merits of Vida; 
but it was by largely borrowing from 
his writings (as also in the case of 
Boileau) that le principally manifested 
his esteem and predilection. The ce- 
lebrated lines on adapting the sound 
to the sense, 

“ Soft is the strain when zephyr,” &c., 


are a nearly literal translation of a 
passage in our Italian bishop’s poem, 
De Arte Poetica ; a fact which Pope 
has had the candour to indicate in a 
note in the early editions : 


* These, in their turn, produced the ‘‘ Loves of the Triangles,” in the Anti-Jacobin. 
+ See Botanicon Parisiense of Levaillant, edit. by Boerhave, p. 3. 
¢ We are glad to find that the author of Rookwood has taken up the cudgels for 


this neglected Scot. 


We anticipate a romance in the true con spirite style already 
5 


employed so felicitously in the case of the “ admirable” Turpin, 
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*¢ Tum si leta canunt hilari quoque car- 
mina vultu,”’ &c.—Lib. iii. v. 403. 


But a more flagrant instance of un- 
acknowledged plagiarism occurs in the 
Rape of the Lock, where card-playing 
being introduced (canto the third), not 
only is the style and conduct of the Car- 
tesian narrative borrowed from Vida’s 
Schacchia ludus, or “ game of chess,” 
but whole similes are unhesitatingly 
appropriated by his English imitator. 
These are sometimes awkwardly enough 
—ludicrously, need I add ?—com- 
pelled “a double debt to pay,” being 
applied to the party at “ ombre,” and 
lose much of their original grace by 
the transfer. Er. gratia: 


POPE. 


“« Clubs, diamonds, hearts, in wild dis- 
order seen, 

With throngs promiscuous strew the 
level green ; 

Thus when dispersed a routed army runs, 

Of Asia’s troops and Afric’s sable sons, 

With like confusion different nations fly, 

Of various habit and of various dye : 

The fierce battalions disunited fall 

In heaps on heaps—one fate awaits them 


all.” 
VIDA. 


‘* Non aliter campis legio se buxea 
utrinque 

Composuit duplici digestis ordine turmis, 

Adversisque ambz fulsere coloribus ale 

Quam gallorum acies alpino frigore lactea 

Corpora, si tendunt albis in prelia signis 

Aurore populos contra et Phaétonte pe- 
rustos, 

Insuper A2thiopas et nigri Memnonis 
agmen.’’—Schacchia, c. i. v. 80. 


Vida himself was addicted to copy- 
ing Virgil in rather too close a fashion, 
and in his poetics he candidly confesses 
the manner in which he went to work, 
giving advice to all future marauders 
in the same line. The precept and 
the example are both contained in the 
following ingenious verses : 


** Cum vero cultis moliris furta poetis 

Cautius ingredere et raptus memor oc- 
cule versis, 

Verborum indiciis atque ordine falle le- 
gentes.”’— Lib. iii. 220. 


The robber Cacus having been de- 
scribed by Virgil as eluding the pur- 
suit of the shepherds, whose cattle he 
had abstracted by dragging the animals 
backward by the tail, and thus inverting 
the foot-tracks in the neighbourhood of 
his den : 
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“ Cauda in speluncam tractos versisque 
viarum 

Indiciis raptos saxo occultabat opaco.”— 
reid, lib. viii. 

This work (Poeticorum libri tres) 
may be well considered as a standard 
production, and cannot be too sedu- 
lously recommended to the frequenters 
of our universities. It is dedicated to 
the children of Francis I. (then de- 
tained as hostages for their father at 
Madrid), and is evidently intended 
for youthful perusal. As a treatise 
embodying, in eloquent language and 
terse versification, the canons of poet- 
ical criticism, this work of Vida is 
wonderful for the time in which he 
lived, and produced a most salutary 
effect in the forming of a pure and 
classic taste among the contemporary 
writers. Scaliger has quoted with ad- 
miration the following lines, in which 
the young poet is described pruning 
down the redundancy of his juvenile 
ideas into proper trim : 


“ Tum retractat opus, commissa piacula 
docte 

Palladis arte luens, nunc hec, nunc re- 
jicit illa, 

Omnia tuta timens melioraque sufficit 
illis ; 

Attonditque comas stringens, sylvamque 
fluentem 

Luxuriemque minutatim depascit inanem ; 

Exercens durum imperium, dum funditis 
omnem, 

Nocturnis instans operis operisque diur- 
nis, 

Versibus eluerit labem et commissa 
piarit.” 


Vida was born at Cremona, in 1746. 
After going through his collegiate course 
with distinction at the universities of 
Padua and Bologna, we find him, at 
the accession of Leo X. to the pon- 
tifical throne, a resident canon at the 
church of St. John Lateran. His bril- 
liant acquirements were not long in 
attracting the notice of the Roman 
court, of which he at once became the 
delight and ornament. Familiar with 
all the branches of contemporary learn- 
ing, his peculiar excellence as a Latin 
poet pointed him out to Leo as the 
fittest person to execute a project which 
that prince had long wished to see real- 
ised, viz. a grand epic poem, of which 
the establishment of Christianity was to 
furnish the theme, and Virgil’s Aneid 
the model. Vida had too much sa- 
gacity and too delicate a taste not to 
perceive at once the utter hopelessness 
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of creating any thing worthy of the pro- 
posed subject in avowed imitation of that 
all-accomplished original ; and, though 
a perfect master of all the resources of 
language and art, he still felt that it 
would require a greater genius than 
that of the Mantuan bard himself to 
achieve, with the severe materials of 
the Gospel, an imaginative epic such 
as the pontiff had in contemplation. 
The wishes of his illustrious patron, 
however, could not well be disre- 
garded ; especially when the request 
came accompanied with the gift ofa 
rich priory (that of St. Silvester, at 
Tusculum), to enable the poet to com- 
pose at leisure in that classic spot the 
work in question. The result of his 
Tusculan meditations on the Christian 
epopea, was not published till after the 
death of its pontifical projector, and 
then appeared Christiados, libri XII. ; 
a poem, no doubt, of considerable 
merit, but which was far from realising 
the beau idéal of a * religious epic,” 
that glorious consummation being re- 
served for John Milton. The com- 
parison with the Aneid was fatal to 
its success; and by too closely ap- 
proaching his professed prototype, Vida 
enfeebled his own native powers. This 
unfortunate juxtaposition might, per- 
haps, warrant us in exclaiming with 
the shepherd in the Eclogue : 


“Mantua! ve miserz nimidm vicina 
Cremonz !” 


Clement VIII., however, rewarded 
the bard with a bishopric: Vida was 
promoted to the see of Alba. In him 
the episcopal character did not neu- 
tralise the inspirations of the muse; 
nor, though wedded to his diocesan 
spouse, did he repudiate the ancillary 
graces of elegant scholarship. While 
he sedulously watched on the plains of 
Lombardy over the spiritual interests 
of his Christian flock, he did not neglect 
his poetical attributions as a shepherd 
of Arcadia. The little town of Alba, 
on the Tenaro, will be ever held ho- 
nourable as the residence of this dis- 
tinguished poet and exemplary prelate : 
his memory has been long and justly 
by the albani patres cherished. To 
him the inhabitants were indebted, on 
one occasion, for protection against a 
French army, and for subsistence dur- 
ing a famine. His brave and deter- 
mined conduct in the town’s defence 
at that crisis is highly eulogised by 
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the historian Paul Jovio. Than Vida 
no more distinguished prelate sat at 
the Council of Trent, if good sense 
and good taste, learning, and liberality, 
could distinguish a member of that as- 
sembly. He lived to be near a hundred 
years old (thirty of which were spent 
in discharging the functions of epis- 
copacy), and died in the sentiments 
of unaffected piety which animated his 
whole life. 

Such is the personage from whose 
numerous poems I am about to select 
one by way of specimen, and I am 
willingly guided in my choice by cir- 
cumstances of a local nature. The 
introduction of silkworms into this 
district, as calculated to afford indus- 
trious occupation to the Munster pea- 
santry, has engaged my most ardent 
wishes for the successful result of so 
philanthropic an experiment; and I 
shall feel happy if Vida’s poem, De 
Bombycibus, can be made subservient 
to the purposes of the * Irish Silk Com- 
pany.” I greatly fear that the habits 
of my countrymen (so dissimilar from 
those of the Italian pees who cul- 
tivate this delightful branch of industry) 
will prove an insurmountable obstacle 
to the ultimate and permanent esta- 
blishment of the thing in the county 
of Cork ; but a fair trial ought to be 
given to the worms. 

The social position of the Irish pea- 
santry is radically wrong ; and the land 
of their birth, teeming as it is with 
plenty for the landlord, might as well, 
as far as they are concerned, be a bar- 
ren wilderness. To all the nations of 
the habitable globe, to all the child- 
ren of earth—-rns yas omovgesvns, the 
soil is a common parent, on whose 
exuberance all have an undoubted 
claim; and all, more or less, have 
“that claim allowed.” Not so here! 
The sun that illumines all creation 
shines not on the mere Irish; and 
alma mater tellus is to them but an 
injusta noverca. But “ let that pass.” 
The subject of poor-laws, and the con- 
duct of those who, for very palpable 
purposes, oppose their enactment, are 
subjects on which I cannot enter with 
a steady pulse. I shall reserve my 
views for a more serious hour; and 
then, if deep conviction can give vigour 
to the words of a feeble old man— if 


facit indignatio versum, I shall do jus- 


tice to the theme. But now, to Vida. 
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The Silkworm. A Poem. 


CANTO FIRST. 


I, 


List to my lay, daughter of Lombardy ! 
Hope of Gonzaga’s house, fair Isabelle! 
Graced with thy name the simplest melody, 
Albeit from rural pipe or rustic shell, 
Might all the music of a court excel : 
Light though the subject of my song may seem, 
’Tis one on which thy spirit loves to dwell ; 
Nor on a tiny insect dost thou deem 
Thy poet’s labour lost, nor frivolous my theme. 


II. 


For thou dost often meditate how hence 
Commerce deriveth aliment ; how art 

May minister to native opulence, 
The wealth of foreign lands to home impart, 
And make of Iraty the general mart. 

These are thy goodly thoughts: how best to raise 
Thy country’s industry. A patriot heart 

Beats in thy gentle breast — no vulgar praise ! 

Be then this spinner-worm the hero of my lays! 


Ill, 


Full many a century it crept, the child 
Of distant China or the torrid zone ; 
Wasted its web upon the woodlands wild, 
And spun its golden tissue all alone, 
Clothing no reptile’s body but its own.* 
So crawled a brother-worm o’er mount and glen, 
Uncivilised, uncouth ; till, social grown, 
He sought the cities and the haunts of men — 
Science and art soon tamed the forest denizen. 


IV. 


Rescued from woods, now under friendly roof 
Fostered and fed, and sheltered from the blast, 
Full soon the wondrous wealth of warp and woof — 
Wealth by these puny labourers amassed, 
Repaid the hand that spread their green repast : 
Right merrily they plied their jocund toil, 
And from their mouths the silken treasures cast, 
Twisting their canny thread in many a coil, 
While men looked on and smiled, and hailed the shining spoil. 
V. 
Sweet is the poet’s ministry to teach 
How the wee operatives should be fed ; 
Their wants and changes ; what befitteth each ; 
What mysteries attend the genial bed, 
And how successive progenies are bred. 
Ilappy if he his countrymen engage 
In paths of peace and industry to tread ; 
Happier the poet still, if o’er his page 
Fair Isapeya’s een shed radiant patronage ! 





* Tenui nec honos nec gloria filo ! 





Jerome Vida’s “‘ Silkworm.” 


Vi. 


Thou, then, who would’st possess a creeping flock 
Of silken sheep, their glossy fleece to shear, 

Learn of their days how scanty is the stock : 
Barely two months of each recurring year 
Make up the measure of their brief career ; 

They spin their little hour, they weave their ball, 
And, when their task is done, then disappear 

Within that silken dome’s sepulchral hall ; 

And the third moon looks out upon their funeral. 


VII. 


Theirs is, in truth, a melancholy lot, 
Never the offspring of their loves to see ! 

The parent of a thousand sons may not 
Spectator of his children’s gambols be, 
Or hail the birth of his young family. 

From orphan-eggs, fruit of a fond embrace, 
Spontaneous hatched, an insect tenantry 

Creep forth, their sires departed to replace : 

Thus, posthumously born, springs up an annual race. 


VIII. 


Still watchful lest their birth be premature, 
From the sun's wistful eye remove the seed, 
While yet the season wavers insecure, 
While yet no leaves have budded forth to feed 
With juicy provender the tender breed ; 
Nor usher beings into life so new 
Without provision. ”Twere a cruel deed ! 
Ah, such improvidence men often rue! 
’Tis a sad, wicked thing, if Malthus telleth true. 
IX. 
But when the vernal equinox is passed, 
And the gay mulberry in gallant trim 
Ilath robed himself in verdant vest at last 
(Tis well to wait until thou seest him 
With summer-garb of green on every limb), 
Then is thy time. Be cautious stili, nor risk 
The enterprise while yet the moon is dim, 
But tarry till she hangeth out her disc, 
Replenished with full light; then breed thy spinners brisk. 
X. 
Methinks that here some gentle maiden begs 
To know how best this genial deed is done: 
Some on a napkin strew the little eggs, 
And simply hatch their silkworms in the sun ; 
But there ’s a better plan to fix upon.* 
Wrapt in a muslin kerchief pure and warm, 
Lay them within thy bosom safe; nor shun 
Nature’s kind office till the tiny swarm 
Begins to creep. Fear not; they cannot do thee harm. 


XT. 
Meantime a fitting residence prepare, 


Wherein thy pigmy artisans may dwell, 
And furnish forth their factory with care : 


° Tu conde sinu velamine tecta 
Nec pudeat roseas inter fovisse papillas. 
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Of seasoned timber build the spinners’ cell, 
And be it lit and ventilated well; 
And range them upon insulated shelves, 
Rising above each other parallel, 
There let them crawl — there let the little elves 
On carpetting of leaf gaily disport themselves. 


XII. 


And be their house impervious, both to rain 
And to th’ inclemency of sudden cold. 
See that no hungry sparrow entrance gain, 
To glut his maw and desolate the fold, 
Ranging among his victims uncontrolled. 
Nay, I have heard that once a wicked hen 
Obtained admittance by maneuvre bold, 
Slaughtering the insects in their little den : 
If I had caught her there, she would not come again. 


XIII. 


Stop up each crevice in the silkworm-house, 
Each gaping orifice be sure to fill; 
For oftentimes a sacrilegious mouse 
Will fatal inroad make, intent on ill, 
And in cold blood the gentle spinners kill.* 
Ah, cruel wretch ! whose idol is thy belly, 
The blood of innocence why dost thou spill ? 
Dost thou not know that si/k is in that jelly ? 
Go forth, and seek elsewhere a dish of vermicelli. 
XIV. 
When thy young caterpillars "gin to creep, 
Spread them with care upon the oaken planks ; 
And let them learn from infancy to keep 
Their proper station, and preserve their ranks — 
Not crawl at random, playing giddy pranks. 
Let them be taught their dignity, nor seek, 
Dressed in silk gown, to act like mountebanks : 
Thus careful to eschew each vulgar freak, 
Sober they maun grow up industrious and meek. 
XV. 
Their minds kind Nature wisely pre-arranged, 
And of domestic habits made them fond ; 
Rarely they roam or wish their dwelling changed, 
Or from their keeper’s vigilance abscond : 
Pleased with their home, they travel not beyond. 
Else, wo is me! it were a bitter potion 
To hunt each truant and each vagabond ; 
Haply of such attempts they have no notion, 
Nor on their heads is seen the bump of locomotion. 
XVI. 
The same kind Nature (who doth all things right) 
Their stomachs hath from infancy imbued 
Straight with a most tremendous appetite, 
And till the leaf they love is o’er them strewed, 
Their little mouths wax clamorous for food. 
For their first banquetings this plan adopt — 
Cull the most tender leaves in all the wood, 
And let them, e’er upon the worms they’re dropped, 
Be minced for their young teeth, and diligently chopped. 


* Tmprobus irreptat tabulis sevitque per omnes 
Cade madens. 
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XVII. 


Passed the first week, an epoch will begin, 
A crisis which maun all thy care engage ; 

For then the little asp will cast his skin. 
Such change of raiment marks each separate stage 
Of childhood, youth, of manhood and old age: 

A gentle sleep gives token when he means 
To doff his coat for seemlier equipage ; 

Another and another supervenes, 

And then he is, I trow, no longer in his teens. 


XVIII. 


Until that period, it importeth much 
That no ungentle band, with contact rude, 

Visit the shelves. Let the delightful touch 
Of Italy’s fair daughters — fair and good ! — 
Administer alone to that young brood. 

Mark how yon maiden’s breast with pity yearns, 
Tending her charge with fond solicitude, . . . 

Ilers be the blessing she so richly earns ; 

Soon may she see her own wee brood of bonny bairns ! 


XIX. 


Foliage fresh gathered for immediate use, 
Be the green pasture of thy silken sheep ; 

For when ferments the vegetable juice, 
They loathe the leaves, and from th’ untasted heap 
With disappointment languishingly creep. 

Hie to the forest, evening, noon, and morn ; 
Of brimming baskets quick succession keep ; 

Let the green grove for them be freely shorn, 

And smiling plenty void her well-replenished horn. 


XX. 


Pleasant the murmur of their mouths to hear, 

While as they ply the plentiful repast, 
The dainty leaves demolished, disappear 

One afier one. A fresh supply is cast ; 

That like the former vanisheth as fast. 

But, cautious of repletion (well yclept 
The fatal fount of sickness), cease at last ; 

Fling no more food — their fodder intercept, 

And be it laid aside and for their supper kept. 
XXI. 

To gaze upon the dew-drop’s glittering gem, 
T’ inhale the moisture of the morning air, 

Is pleasantness to us ; —'tis death to them.* 
Shepherd, of dank humidity beware, 
Moisture maun vitiate the freshest fare ; 

Cull not the leaves at the first hour of prime, 
While yet the sun his arrows through the air 

Shoots horizontal. Tarry till he climb 

Half his meridian height: then is thy harvest-time. 


XXII. 
There be two sisters of the mulberry race, 


One of complexion dark and olive hue ; 
Of taller figure, and of fairer face, 





Pabula semper 
Sicca legant nullaque fluant aspergine sylv. 
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The other wins and captivates the view, 
And to maturity grows quicker too. 
Oft characters with colour correspond ; 
Nathless the silkworm neither will eschew, 
He is of both immoderately fond, 
Still he doth dearly love the gently blooming blonde. 


XXIII. 


With milder juice and more nutritious milk 
She feedeth him, though delicate and pale ; 
Nurtured by her he spins a finer silk, 
And her young sucklings, vigorous and hale, 
Aye o’er her sister’s progeny prevail. 
Iler paler charms more appetite beget, 
On which they aye right greedily regale : 
She bears the bell in foreign lands; and yet, 
Our brown Italian maids prefer the dark brunette.4 
XXIV. 
The dark brunette, more bountiful of leaves, 
With less refinement more profusion shews ; 
But often such redundancy deceives. 
What though the ripened berry ruddier glows 
Upon these tufted branches, than on those, 
Due is the preference to the paler plant. 
Her to rear up thy tender nurslings choose, 
Her to thy little orphans’ wishes grant, 
Nor use the darker leaves unless the white be scant. 
XXV. 
Ovrp has told a tender tale of Tutsnz, 
Who found her lifeless lover lying pale 
Under a spreading mulberry. Let his be 
The merit and the.moral of that tale. 
Sweet is thy song, in sooth, love’s nightingale ! 
But hadst thou known that, nourished from that tree, 
Love’s artisans would spin their tissue frail, 
Thou never wouldst of so much misery 
Have laid the scene beneath a spreading mulberry. 
XXVI. 
Now should a failure of the mulberry crop 
Send famine to the threshold of thy door, 
Do not despair; but, climbing to the top 
Of the tall elm, or kindred sycamore, 
Young budding germs with searching eye explore 
Practise a pious fraud upon thy flock, 
With false supplies and counterfeited store ; 
Thus for a while their little stomachs mock, 
Until thou canst provide of leaves a genuine stock. 


XXVII. 
But ne'er a simple village-maiden ask 


To climb on trees { — for her was never meant 
The rude exposure of such uncouth task ; 


* 





* Est bicolor morus, bombyx vescetur utraque 
Nigra albensve fuat, &c. &c. 
The worm will always prefer to nibble the white mulberry-leaf, and will quit the 
black for it readily. 
+ Quamvis Ausoniis laudetur nigra puellis. 
¢ The good bishop’s gallantry is herein displayed to advantage :— 
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Lest while she tries the perilous ascent, 
On pure and hospitable thoughts intent, 

A wicked Fawn, that lurks behind some bush, 
Peep out with upward eye — rude insolent! 

Oh, vile and desperate hardihood! But, hush! 

Nor let such matters move the bashful muse to blush. 
XXVIil. 

The maiden’s ministry it is to keep 
Incessant vigil o’er the silkworm fold, 

Supply fresh fodder to the nibbling sheep, 
Cleanse and remove the remnants of the old, 
Guard against influence of damp or cold, 

And ever and anon collect them all 
In close divan; and ere their food is doled, 

Wash out with wine each stable and each stall, 

Lest foul disease the flock through feculence befall. 


XXIX. 


Changes will oft come o’er their outward form, 
And each transition needs thy anxious cares: 
Four times they cast their skin. The spinner-worm 
Four soft successive suits of velvet wears ; 
Nature each pliant envelope prepares. 
But how can they, in previous clothing pent, 
Get riddance of that shaggy robe of theirs ? 
They keep a three days’ fast. When by that Lent 
Grown lean, they doff with ease their old accoutrement. 
XXX. 
Now are the last important days at hand — 
The liquid gold within its living mine 
Is ripe. Nor nourishment they now demand, 
Nor care for life; impatient to resign 
The wealth with which diaphanous they shine ! 
Eager they look around — imploring look, 
For branch or bush their tissue to entwine ; 
Some rudimental threads they seek to hook, 
And dearly love to find some hospitable nook. 


XXXI. 


Anticipate their wishes, gentle maid ! 
Hie to their help ; the fleeting moment catch. 
Quick be the shelves with wicker-work o’erlaid ; 
Let osier, broom, and furze, their workshop thatch, 
With fond solicitude and blithe despatch. 
So may they quickly, ’mid the thicket dense, 
Find out a spot their purposes to match ; 
So may they soon their industry commence, 
And of this round cocoon plan the circumference. 


XXXII. 


Their hour is come. See how the yellow flood 
Swells in yon creeping cylinder! how teems 
Exuberant the tide of amber blood ! 


Nec robora dura 
Ascendat permitte in sylvis innuba virgo 
Ast operum patiens anus et cui durior annis 
Sit cutis (ingrate facilis jactura senecte) 
Munere fungatur tali. Ne forte quis alta 
Egressus sylva satyrorum e gente procaci 
Suspiciat, tenereque pudor notet ora puella. 
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How the recondite gold transparent gleams, 
And how pellucid the bright tluid seems ! 
Proud of such pregnancy, and duly skilled 
In Dedalzan craft, each insect deems 
The'glorious purposes of life fulfilled, 
If into shining silk his substance be distilled ! 
XXXIIT. 
Say, hast thou ever marked the clustering grape, 
Swoll’n to maturity with ripe prodace, 
When the imprisoned pulp pants to escape, 
And longs to joy “‘ emancipated ”’ juice 
In the full freedom of the bow! profuse ? 
So doth the silk that swells their skinny coat 
Loathe its confinement, panting to get loose : 
Such longing for relief their looks denote — 
Soon in their web they’ll find a “ bane and antidote.” 
XXXIV. 
See! round and round, in many a mirthful maze, 
The wily workman weaves his golden gauze ; 
And while his throat the twisted thread purveys, 
New lines with labyrinthine labour draws, 
Plying his pair of operative jaws. 
From morn to noon, from noon to silent eve, 
He toileth without interval or pause,* 
His monumental trophy to achieve, 
And his sepulchral sheet of silk resplendent weave ! 
XXXV. 
Approach, and view thy artisans at work ; 
At thy wee spinners take a parting glance : 
For soon each puny labourer will lurk 
Under his silken canopy’s expanse — 
Tasteful alcove! boudoir of elegance ! 
There will the weary worm in peace repose, 
And languid lethargy his limbs entrance! 
There his career of usefulness will close ! 
Who would not live the life and die the death of those! + 
XXXVI. 
Mostly they spin their solitary shroud 
Single, apart, like ancient anchoret ; 
Yet oft a loving pair will,} if allowed, 
In the same sepulchre of silk well met, 
Nestle like Romeo and Juiierre. 
From such communing be they not debarred, 
Mindful of her who hallowed Paraclet ; 
Even in their silken cenotaph ’twere hard 
To part a Hetorse from her loved ABELARD. 


XXXVII. 
The task is done, the work is now complete ; 


A stilly silence reigns throughout the room ! 
Sleep on, blest beings! be your slumbers sweet, 





* Quere, Without paws?—P. Devil. 
+ Mille legunt releguntque vias atque orbibus orbes 
Agglomerant donec ceeco se carcere condant 
Sponte sua. Tanta est edendi gloria fili! 


¢ Quin et nonnulle paribus communia curis 
Associant opera et nebula clauduntur eadem. 
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And calmly rest within your golden tomb — 
Rest till restored to renovated bloom. 
Bursting the trammels of that dark sojourn, 
Forth ye shall issue, and rejoiced, resume 
A glorified appearance, and return 
lo life a winged thing from monumental urn. 


XXXVIII. 
Fain would I pause, and of my tuneful text 
Reserve the remnant for a fitter time: 
Another song remains. The summit next 
Of double-peaked Parnassus when I climb, 
Grant me, ye gods! the radiant wings of rhyme! 
Thus may I bear me up th’ adventurous road 
That winds aloft — an argument sublime! 
But of didactic poems ’tis the mode, 
No canto should conclude without an episode. 
XXXIX. 
VENUS it was who first invented s1LK — 
Linen had long, by Ceres patronised, 
Supplied Olympus: ladies of that ilk 
No better sort of clothing had devised — 
Linen alone their garde de robe comprised. 
Hence at her cambric loom the “ suitors” found 
PeNELOoPs, whom hath immortalised 
The blind man eloquent: nor less renowned [ ground. 
Were “ Troy’s proud dames,” whose robes of linen swept the 


XL. 


Thus the first female fashion was for flax ; 
A linen tunic was the garb that graced 
Exclusively the primitive “ Almack’s.” 
Simplicity’s costume ! too soon eflaced 
By vain inventions of more modern taste. 
Then was the reign of modesty and sense. 
Fair ones, I ween, were not more prude and chaste, 
Girt in hoop petticoats’ circumference 
Or stays — but, Honi soit the rogue qui mal y pense. 


XLI. 


Woot, by Minerva manufactured, met 

With blithe encouragement and brisk demand ; 
Her loom by constant buyers was beset, 

“‘ Orders from foreign houses” kept her hand 

Susy supplying many a distant land. 

She was of woollen stuffs the sole provider, 

Till some were introduced by contraband : 
A female called Anacuwné thus defied her, 

But soon yave up the trade, being turned into a spider. 


XLII. 


Thus a complete monopoly in wool, 
** Almost amounting to a prohibition,” 
Enabled her to satisfy in full 
The darling object of her life’s ambition, 
And gratify her spiteful disposition. 
Venus,* she had determined, should not be 
Suffered to purchase stuffs on no condition ; 


catia 
* Tantim nuda Venus merebat muneris expers 
Egregiam ob formam textrici invisa Minerve. 
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While every naked Naiad nymph was free 
To buy her serge, moreen, and woollen drapperie. 


XLIII. 


Albeit “when unadorned adorned the most,” 
The goddess could not brook to be outwitted ; 
How could she bear her rival’s bitter boast, 
If to this taunt she quietly submitted ? 
Otympus (naked as she was) she quitted, 
Fully determined to bring back as fine a 
Dress as was ever woven, spun, or knitted ; 
Europe she searched, consulted the Czarina, 
And, taking good advice, crossed o’er “ the wall” to Cuma. 
XLIV. 
Long before Europeans, the Chinese 
Possessed the compass, silkworms, and gun-powder, 
And types, and tea, and other rarities. 
China (with gifts sinee Nature hath endowed her) 
Is proud ; what land hath reason to be prouder? 
Her \et the dull * Barbarian Eye” respect, 
And be her privileges all allowed her ; 
She is the wrpow (please to recollect) 
Of one the deluge drowned, Primorprat INTELLECT. 
XLV. 
The good inhabitants of Pexin, when 
They saw the dame in downright dishabille 
Were shocked. Such sight was far beyond the ken 
Of their Conrucian notions. Full of zeal 
To guard the morals of the commonweal, 
They straight deputed SyLx, a mandarin, 
Humbly before the visitant to kneel 
With downcast eye, and offer Beauty’s queen 
A rich resplendent robe of gorgeous bombazine. 
XLVI. 
Venus received the vesture nothing loth, 
And much its gloss, its softness much admired, 
And praised that specimen of foreign growth, 
So splendid, and so cheaply too acquired ! 
Quick in the robe her graceful limbs attired, 
She seeks a mirror — there delighted dallies ; 
So rich a dress was all could be desired. 
How she rejoiced to disappoint the malice 
Of her unfeeling foe, the vile, vindictive PaLas !* 


XLVII. 


But while she praised the gift and thanked the giver, 
Of spinner-worms she sued for a supply. 
Forthwith the good Chinese filled Cupid’s quiver 
With the cocoons, in which each worm doth lie 
Snug, until changed into a butterfly. 
The light cocoons wild Cupid showered o’er Greece, 
And o’er the isles, and over Italy, 
Into the lap of industry and peace ; 
And the glad nations hailed the long-sought “‘Golden Fleece.”’+ 
* Rettulit insignes tunicas, nihil indiga lane. 
+ Gratum opus Ausoniis dum yolvunt fila puellis. 
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COBBETT. 


Wittram Cossett—M.P. to his ill 
fortune—died on the 18th of June; 
a day which, on account of its being 
the anniversary of the battle of Water- 
loo, he had often railed against with a 
wrath that now appears ominous. We 
had last month projected an article 
on his death; but, on reflection, we 
considered that such notice would 
have been too hasty, and we left the 
task of writing his obituary to the usual 
vehicles of speedier intelligence than 
ours. To do them justice, the writers 
of the newspaper press shewed a de- 
gree of attention and respect to his 
memory, which was little to be ex- 
pected from their usual pugnacity, 
and the constant feuds which Cobbett 
had for many years maintained —not 
merely against the press abstractedly, 
but personally against those to whom 
its conduct is intrusted. Not many 
weeks before his death he designated 
all the parliamentary reporters by the 
polite title of “ suckmugs;” and in 
former times he uttered a wish that he 
had it in his power to draw up by Hyde 
Park all persons in any department 
connected with the daily and weekly 
journals, in order that the public in 
general might behold what a mean, 
shabby, rascally, and contemptible set 
it was that takes on itself to guide pub- 
lic opinion. ‘To these general compli- 
ments he added individual insults, and 
imposed special nicknames on almost 
every one who rose to eminence of any 
kind in the art of journalism. 

They have forgiven all this, and so 
well they may. People bear with pa- 
tience affronts which are diffused over 
a large class of men ; and when Cobbett 
descended to personal abuse it was sel- 
dom durably venomous. Its very extra- 
vagance excited usually little more than 
laughter even in the persons attacked. 
In the case of the newspapers, the espe- 
cial objects of his hatred were well able 
to defend themselves, and could retaliate 
violence with violence. All who care 
for such controversies — and they are 
not many —saw that, after all, his 
anger against the press proceeded 
from that sort of jealous feeling which 
proverbially prevents two of a trade 
from agreeing. He felt his superiority 
over most of our newspaper oracles in 
point of talent; and he felt, also, that 


with the mass of the community his 
influence was far less than theirs. He 
was always boasting about his power 
of annihilating them, but he regularly 
failed wherever he made the attempt 
to cope with them in their own pecu- 
liar department. He ruined the States- 
man; he was of no use to the True 
Sun; in short, out of the Register, as 
a periodical politician, he was nothing. 
The reasons of this would be very 
easily explained, if it were worth 
while ; but, as they lie on the sur- 
face, we shall not stop todo so. His 
old antagonists have forgotten the quar- 
rel, and vied with one another in 
heaping honours on his tomb. 

We hope that some one duly qualified 
for the task will give us his Life. He has 
left sons well fitted for so doing, espe- 
cially John, the defeated of Oldham. 
Ample materials will be found in Cob- 
bett’s own writings—a great deal in the 
public proceedings of the country for a 
long tract of years. Much, however, must 
remain stored as it were in the family 
archives. He must have had a large 
correspondence ; his conversatious must 
have been full of singular matter ; his 
merely literary history, of which we 
know little or nothing, must be cu- 
rious. Tle has told us what suited him 
to tell, and what he thought the public 
might be interested in. Every man 
suppresses in autobiography, whether 
prepense or incidental, many particu- 
lars, some because they do not tell 
well, others because they do not seem 
to him of any importance. If the 
work be executed by those to whom 
we have already consigned it, filial 
duty will naturally dictate the course 
to be adopted. It will be graceful in 
them to come forward as the defenders 
of their father on any points on which 
he has been unjustly assailed, and to 
make the best case for him every 
where ; but the execution of this ob- 
vious duty need not prohibit from 
going further into detail than he has 
thought fit to do, or from bringing into 
the light matters which, from careless- 
ness, or their familiarity to his own 
mind, he altogether passed over in his 
revelations. 

The principal events of his life he has 
written overand over again. We know 
that he was the son of a small farmer, 
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and assisted his father in the capacity 
of a ploughboy ; that he was a soldier 
and a sergeant ; a Peter Porcupine anti- 
Jacobin in America ; and, as a Register 
writer, something very like a pro- -Jaco- 
bin in Engl and : : these, with all his 


various fights and flights, his trials, 
imprisonments, escape to America, 


quarrels with Burdett, electioneering 
adventures against sundry rich ruffians 
and oihers held up by him to due 
odium, his final appearance in parlia- 
ment, his nice little books, his corn, his 
straw, his locust-trees, and so forth,— 
these have been to us narrated by him- 
self in a manner that cannot be sur- 
passed. It was generally made a mat- 
ter of accusation against him that he 
was extremely egotistical. How could 
it be otherwise? Te felt that he drew 
all his importance solely from himself; 
that his materials were as much his 
own as the web is of the spider; and 
being thus every thing to himself, and 
from himself, was it possible that he 
should not imagine he was the same to 
all the world? The principal value of 
those universities and publie schools 
which he was in the habit of dispa- 
raging (though certainly not by any 
means in the disgusting manner of such 
low quacks as Roebuck, who are as des- 
titute of the original appliances of 
education, and as low in point of early 
occupation, as Cobbett, but must not 
be named in the same ae — that 
which speaks of his vigorous intellect,) 
is to humanise the mind oo - aching it 
that others have existed from whom 
lessons of wisdom may be learned. 
Had the mind of Cobbett been sub- 
jected to such early culture, we had 
never been offended by his arrogance. 
He would have seen that others had 
discerned the principles of truth, and 
had expounded them in language that 
convinces the understanding and cap- 


tivates the imagination. It is non- 
sensical to think that a genius so 
vigorous as his would have been 


cramped by the trammels of a liberal 
education. In the first place, a libe- 
ral education imposes no trammels ; 
and, again, if it did, the faculties of 
Cobbett would soon have burst them. 
A suitable education would have left 
all that was valuable, and spared 

much that is offensive. The egotism, 
at least, would have been abated, and 
Cobbett might have been satisfied to 
be one of the ablest political writers 
that England has ever produced, with- 
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out deeming it necessary to advertise it 
on so many occasions. But a disqui- 
sition on the influence of education on 
original genius would lead us too far 
from our object. We shall content our- 
selves by asking those who contend for 
the sagacious theory that the mind is 
cramped by culture, and that the pe- 
rusal of works of immortal renown nar- 
rows the ideas, whether any traces of 
such a result are to be found im our 
great political writers, from Bacon to 
Burke,—in Milton, or Locke, or Swift, 
or Bolingbroke, or Johnson —all men 
carefully nurtured in schools and uni- 
versities ? 

In another point of view, something 
is to be said in favour of Cobbett’s 
egotism. What are we all—all of us 
who wield the political pen, however 
lofty, or however humble may be the 
heizhth or the depth of our aspiring 
—but in that fact itself essentially 
egotistical? The fact itself proclaims 
that we consider ourselves not only 
qualified to teach on the most mo- 
mentous subjects that can interest 
mankind, but actually called upon to 
do so. Who calls us—whence ori- 
ginates the mission? Why, from our- 
selves. The world singles forth no 
man to deliver to it oracles. The God 
within sends us forth on our several 
missions of wisdom or fatuity. We 
generally mask our individuality by 
adopting the plural pronoun, and the 
voice of one is delivered as that of a con- 
gregation— but, after all, the “ we” is 
nothing more than “1,” Cobbett re- 
jected the disguise worn by his brethren 
of the broadsheet ; and hence, though 
perhaps not more essentially egotistical 
than contemporary writers on politics, 
he appeared to be supremcly so. A man 
who week after week poured forth his 
opinions—avowedly his individual opi- 
nions—must often recur to what he had 
said on other occasions, and frequently 
urge on his disciples the correctness of 
his anticipations, and the failure of those 
indulged in by his antag Take 
up any hewspaper of the day, and we 
will be sure to find, “ It now appears 
that the views which we took of the 
subject have been justified by the event, 
and that the contradiction which a cer- 
tain morning paper ventured to give 
our assertions was, as usual when it 
impugns our statements, wholly in- 
correct.” Put this into the ordinary 
language of life: “ It now appears that 
the views which J took of the subject 


nists. 
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have been justified by the event, and 
that the contradiction which a certain 
morning paper ventured to give MY 
assertions was, as usual when it im- 
pugns MY statements, wholly incor- 
rect ;” and must we not conclude that 
the most ordinary and tradesmanlike 
paragraph manufacturer is as egotist- 
ical as Cobbett? All men who write 
much, inevitably write the main facts 
of their lives, as wellas their opinions— 
their reeyuara as well as their doypara. 
From the works of Sir Walter Scott 
could be, without much difficulty, se- 
lected a faithful account of the prin- 
cipal events of his life; we mean 
from his novels, not from the prefaces 
in which occasionally avowed sketches 
of his personal career may be found. 
Cobbett was more communicative than 
most others. Not only in those papers 
expressly devoted to autobiography, 
but in scattered fragments, we find 
perpetual notices of his history. Like 
Lucilius of old, whom he resembled 
not in this particular alone—for in the 
fierceness of his satire, and the ver- 
nacular familiarity of his language, he 
had many points of likeness to the 
first satirist of Rome—he poured forth 


himself upon his page, where appeared 


‘* Veluti votiva descripta tabella 
Vita senis.” 


One instance of this depiciuring of 
the old man’s life occurs to us at once, 
and it is, on many accounts, worthy of 
being given. A more perfect idyl is 
no where to be found. We take it 
from his ** Advice to Young Men, 
and, incidentally, to Young Women in 
the middle and higher ranks of life ;” 
where he introduces his first falling in 
love with his wife : 


‘* When I first saw my wife, she was 
thirteen years old, and I was within about 
a month of twenty-one. She was the 
daughter of a sergeant of artillery, and 1 
was ‘the sergeant- major ofa regiment of 
foot, both stationed in forts near the city 
of St. John, in the province of New 
Brunswick. 1 sat in the same room 
with her for about an hour, in company 
with others, and I made up my mind 
that she was the very girl forme. That 
I thought her beautiful is certain,—for 
that 1 had always said should be an indis- 
pensable qualification ; but I saw in her 
what I deemed marks of that sobriety of 
conduct of which I have said so much, 
and which has been by far the greatest 
blessing of my life. It was now ‘dead of 
winter, and, of course, the snow several 
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feet deep on the ground, and the weather 
piercing cold, It was my habit, when I 
had done my morning’s writing, to go 
out at break of day to take a walk on a 
hill at the foot of which our barracks 
lay. In about three mornings after I 
had first seen her, I had, by an invita- 
tion to breakfast with me, got up two 
young men to join me in my walk; and 
our road lay by the house of her father 
and mother. It was hardly light, but 
she was out on the snow, scrubbing out 
awashing-tub. ‘ That’s the girl for me,’ 
said I, when we had got out of her hear- 
ing. Qne of these young men came to 
England soon afterwards; and he, who 
keeps an inn in Yorkshire, came over to 
Preston, at the time of the election, to 
verify whether I were the same man. 
When he found that I was, he appeared 
surprised ; but what was his surprise 
when I told him that those tall young 
men, whom he saw around me, were the 
sons of that pretty little girl that he and I 
saw scrubbing out the wz ashing -tub on the 
snow in New Brunswick, at day-break 
in the morning! From the day that I 
first spoke to her, I never had a thought 
of her ever being the wife of any other 
man, more than | had a thought of her 
being transformed into a chest of draw- 
ers; and | formed my resolution at once, 
to marry her as soon as we could get 
permission, and to get out of the army as 
soon asl could. So that this matter was, 
at once, settled as firmly as if written in 
the book of fate. At the end of about 
six months, my regiment, and I along 
with it, were removed to Frederickton, a 
distance of a hundred miles up the river 
of St. Jobn ; and, which was worse, the 
artillery were expected to go off to Eng- 
land a year or two betore our regiment ! 
The artillery went, and she along with 
them; and now it was that I acted @ 
part becoming a real and sensible lover, 
I was aware that when she got to that 
gay place Woolwich, the house of her 
Se and mother, necessarily visited by 
numerous persons not the most select, 
might become unpleasant to her, and I 
did not like, besides, that she should con- 
tinue to work hard. 1 had saved a hun- 
dred and fifty guineas, the earnings of my 
early hours, in writing for the pay- 
master, the quartermaster, and others, in 
addition to the savings of my own pay. 
I sent her all my money, before she saile 
and wrote to her to beg of her, if she 
found her home uncomfortable, to hire a 
lodging with respectable people ; and, at 
any rate, not to spare the money, by any 
means, but to buy herself good clothes, 
and to live without hard work, until I 
arrived in England ; and I, in order to 
induce her to lay out the money, told her 
that I should get plenty more before I 
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came home. As the malignity of the 
devil would have it, we were kept abroad 
two years longer than our time, Mr. Pitt 
(England not being so tame then as she 
is now) having knocked up .a dust with 
Spain about Nootka Sound. Oh, how I 
cursed Nootka Sound, and poor bawling 
Pitt, too, I am afraid! At the end of 
four years, however, home I came ; 
landed at Portsmouth, and got my dis- 
charge from the army by the great kind- 
ness of poor Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
who was then the major of my regiment. 
I found my little girl a servant of all 
work (and hard work it was), -at five 
pounds a-year, in the house of a Captain 
Brisac ; and, without hardly saying a 
word about the matter, she put into my 
hands the whole of my hundred and fifty 
guineas unbroken.’ 


The conclusion of the passage is so 
characteristic as to be worth extracting. 
During the years which elapsed be- 
tween the future Mrs. Cobbett’s leav- 
ing America and his return to England, 
his attentions were, it seems, on the 
verge of being turned to another wo- 
man; and the consequences of this 
alteration of sentiment might, accord- 
ing to himself, have been of vast 
importance : 


** On what trifles turn the great events 
in the life of man! IfI had received a 
cool letter from my intended wife ; if I 
had only heard a rumour of any thing 
from which fickleness in her might have 
been inferred ; if 1 had found in her any, 
even the smallest abatement, of affection ; 
if she had but let go any one of the hun- 
dred strings by which she held my 
heart ; if any of these, never would the 
world have heard of me. Young as I 
was ; able as I was as a soldier; proud 
as I was of the admiration and com- 
mendations of which I was the object; 
fond as I was, too, of the command, 
which, at so early an age, my rare con- 
duct and great natural talents had given 
me; sanguine as was my mind, and 
brilliant as were my prospects ; yet I had 
seen so much of the meannesses, the un- 
just partialities, the insolent pomposity, 
the disgusting dissipations of that way of 
life, that I was weary of it: Ilonged ex. 
changing my fine laced coat for the Yan. 
kee farmer's home-spun, to be where I 
should never behold the supple crouch 
of servility, and never hear the hectoring 
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voice of authority, again; and, on the 
lonely banks of this branch-covered 
creek, which contained (she out of the 
question) every thing congenial to my 
taste and dear to my heart, I, unap- 
plauded, unfeared, unenvied and unca- 
lumniated, should have lived and died.” 


As Cobbett always attributes the 
“creat events” of his time to him- 
self, his fidelity to the little girl whom 
he saw scrubbing out the washing-tub 
on the snow in New Brunswick, at 
day-break in the morning, wrought, in 
his own view, vast effects; but never 
was there a greater instance of self- 
delusion than his opinion that, under 
any circumstances, he could have sate 
down on the lonely banks of a branch- 
covered creek, or any where else, with- 
out doing what would place him in 
the midst of turmoil. As Hazlitt 
said in one of his forgotten papers, 
“To sail with the stream, to agree 
with the company, is not one of his 
(Cobbett’s) humours.” He could not 
have rested in peace as a home-spun 
clothed Yankee, but in due course of 
time must have gravitated to London, 
the natural centre for all such bustling 
souls as his. 

To London he came, fresh from the 
anti-Jacobin glories of his Peter Por- 
cupine. He had in that paper done 
the cause some service; and some of 
us, especially Mr. Wyndham, knew it. 
Wyndham, with a considerable quan- 
tity of wrong-headedness, and some 
affectation, had yet a great deal of 
natural and national English feeling 
about him, and was captivated by the 
sterling style of Cobbett, differing as 
it did diametrically from Wyndham’s 
own. There are many clever things 
in Peter Porcupine, most of which were 
plumply contradicted in his after- 
writings. His fierce Toryism was soon 
changed into as fierce Radicalism; and 
of the reasons of the change we never 
have heard any definite account. That 
which obtains general credence* is a 
display of aristocratic haughtiness on 
the part of Pitt, who, it is said, re- 
fused, in the most pointed manner, to 
dine with Mr. Wyndham, when he 
heard that the quondam ploughboy 





* The story is thus told in the newspapers :—“ His first desertion of the Tory party 
has been ascribed to a gratuitous insult offered to him by Mr. Pitt, who, with a 
superciliousness that clouded his great qualities, affected so much of aristocratic 
morgue as to decline the introduction of Mr. Wyndham’s protégé; Mr. Wyndham 
being a person of higher genealogical rank than Mr. Pitt, and the person proposed 
to be introduced (Mr. Cobbett) being the man who, after Mr. Burke, had done in- 
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and ex-sergeant Cobbett was to be of 
the party. That Pitt might have made 
the objection, is probable enough. It 
agrees with the general current of feel- 
ing of the man; and the fierceness of 
rancour with which Pitt’s literary re- 
tainers, such as William Gifford (a very 
poor creature, in whatever light con- 
sidered), persecuted Cobbett, renders 
it credible that some personal affront 
had been inflicted. Years afterwards, 
Cobbett, in addressing one of a name 
like to that of the slavering Quarterly 
Reviewer, but one to whose powers of 
mind and integrity of purpose it would 
be a foul affront if a comparison were 
instituted between them for an instant, 
took opportunity to refer to the now- 
forgotten state of that poor clod of earth, 
which once, by wriggling itself among 
the great, or quasi-great, in the mixed 
capacity of pimp and parasite, personal 
lick-spittle and literary bully, had once 
accomplished some shadow of repute, 
and to draw from it a lesson, that 
those who wished to win honourable 
fame in this world must eschew de- 
pendence upon the rich and noble; 
or, as he elsewhere expressed it, must 
turn their backs upon Whitehall and 
Somerset House. All this indicates 
favours sought, or at least expected, 
coupled with rejection or disappoint- 
ment; and something like jealousy 
and vexation at the success of others. 
We rather think that the matter lay 
deeper than a mere personal slight; 
and this is one of the parts of his life 
on which we should desire to have 
some light thrown, not simply to illus- 
trate his memoirs, but to serve as an 
instructive lesson in party-history. 
Personal affront, however, always 
went far with Cobbett, who acted ge- 
nerally upon impulse. His inconsis- 
tencies may be, in most instances, 
traced to some offence, real or ima-~ 
gined, which he received from those 
who once had been the objects of his 
praise. Burdett, the saviour of Eng- 
land, was transformed to Burdett the 
type of all that is mean and base; 
Waithman the pride of the senate be- 
came Waithman the empty shoyhoy ; 
Hunt the patriot degenerated into 
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Hunt the greatest of liars ; O’Connell 
the glory of Ireland was at one time 
a vile vagabond, and so forth. We 
are sorry to say, that kindness to him 
did not call forth a return as surely as 
did insult or neglect. There was, in- 
deed, a harshness and cruelty about 
Cobbett which it is impossible to ex- 
cuse. For an enemy he had no bowels 
of compassion. The Marquess of 
Londonderry fell by a calamity to 
which all men may be subject. Ina 
moment of unwatched madness he 
died by his own hand; and ever after 
he was designated in the Register as 
Castlereagh who cut his throat at 
North Cray. Even an animal as low 
as one Bric, a hanger-on of O’Con- 
nell’s, who was shot in a duel pro- 
voked by his own impertinence, was 
insulted, while yet unburied, in terms 
of the grossest contempt and ribaldry, 
for no greater crime than because, 
in a quarrel respecting the money to 
be made by Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation, got up between Cobbett and 
O’Connell, Bric, on the principle of 
adhering to the hand that fed him, had 
supported the latter. These are cruel 
things ; and fifty other instances —the 
merciless abuse of Lord Picknose Liver- 
pool, and, not long ago, of Mr. Justice 
Taunton, immediately after his death, 
suggest themselves to us at the moment 
—could be given, if they were worth 
searching after. When Canning died, 
he wrote over him a funeral oration of 
withering intensity of censure; but 
this, though in some parts harsh, and 
in no part kindly timed, we are not 
inclined to blame. The jester on the 
revered and ruptured Ogden could not 
claim much sympathy, when a Radical 
trampled upon his remains with some 
share of brutality. That paper was a 
model of vituperative eloquence. We, 
of course, do not agree with its general 
politics, but for force of writing, for 
luminous arrangement of facts, for a 
complete crushing of a vapouring an- 
tagonist, it has never been surpassed. 
His story of the ferryman by Chiswick 
being totally ignorant even of the name 
of Canning, the late premier of Eng- 
land, then lying dead at the house of 


comparably the most for preserving the institutions and the honour of England — 
more, we do not scruple to say, than had been done by Mr. Pitt himself, from his 


unaided exertions. 
politics. 


This is the common version of Cobbett’s abandonment of Tory 
We believe it is a correct one: it is, undoubtedly, confirmed by the 


marked and disgraceful neglect of Mr. Cobbett’s services, during the interval from 
his return from America to the period of his change.” 
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the Duke of Devonshire, close by ; and 
the manner in which he applied it was 
worthy of the pen of Juvenal, writing 
upon the vanity of human renown. 
Flashy Canning, as he used to call 
him, had often wished to see Cobbett 
on the floor of the House of Commons, 
that he might be shewn his level. On 
his own dunghill, we are certain Can- 
ning would have over-crowed Cobbett. 
The tables were turned by the decree 
of fate, and the great child and cham- 
pion of the illustrious order of Red 
Tapery had his way freshened into 
oblivion by a contemptuous but po- 
tent kick from the dealer in Twopenny 
Trash. 

From whatever source his wrath 
against his old Tory friends arose, it 
acquired additional rancour after his 
being sentenced to two years’ impri- 
sonment, and a fine of a thousand 
pounds, for a seditious libel in 1810. 
Some local militiamen were whipped 
for mutiny in the Isle of*Ely, and the 
soldiers who superintended the punish- 
ment happened to be of the German 
Legion. That the men were properly 
punished, and that it was necessary to 
suppress a mutinous spirit which was 


becoming rather serious, nobody who 


fairly looked at the circumstances 
could deny. The question, whether 
flogging is a proper punishment? is a 
distinct thing, and Cobbett did not 
raise any objections on that head ; 
but he turned all his fury against the 
fact that Germans were selected to 
punish and torture Englishmen. The 
comments were insulting enough ; and 
when the times are considered, it will 
be allowed that publications tending to 
diffusediscontent or disobedience among 
any portion of our troops were then 
deservedly held worthy of punishment. 
On looking over what Cobbett said, 
now after a lapse of twenty-five years, 
the infliction seems quite dispropor- 
tionate to the offence. But Lord Ellen- 
borough had a real hatred of the press, 
whether Whig or Tory. King’s Bench 
has been considerably tamed since that 
time. ‘The rage of Cobbett knew no 
bounds. He exclaimed loudly against 
the fine—he told his sons to remember 
that he was to pay a thousand pounds 
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to the king, enjoining them never to 
forget that circumstance, for if they did 
he wished them to become half rotten 
and mad. This brutal allusion to the 
state of George III. is one of the 
coarse blots which too often defaced 
Cobbett’s writings. He well knew that 
the king had no more to do with the 
sentence, or the receipt of the fine, 
than the tipstaff of the court, or the 
hackney-coachman who drove the de- 
fendant there. From that moment he 
fairly flung aside the scabbard, and 
declared war against Toryism, aristo- 
cracy, the privileged classes, &c. 
without quarter. 

How he carried on that war is fresh 
in the recollection of our readers. One 
of his principal instruments was his 
great power of nicknaming, in which 
he surpassed all the political scolds 
with whom we happen to be ac- 
quainted, since the days of Aristo- 
phanes. Some were felicitous in a 
high degree. Nobody ever dreamt of 
applying to old Burdett the stupid 
compliment of his being “ Westmin- 
ster’s pride and England’s glory” after 
it had procured for him from Cobbett the 
name of “ old Sir Glory.” ‘ Sancho 
Hobhouse,” “* Mons. de Snip Place,” 
* Little Shilling Attwood,” “ Gaffer 
Gooch,” “ Pis-aller Parkes,” “ Doctor 
Black,” “ Bott* Smith,” “ Slate-face 
Cropper,” “ Roaring Rushton,” ‘ Pro- 
sperity Fred,” “ the bloody Old Times,” 
** the lump of horse-dung that is called 
the Globe °— Hunt, “ the great liar of 
the South”’"—Baines, “ the great liar of 
the North” —Brougham, “ a mixture of 
laudanum and brandy, with a double 
allowance of jaw,”—and a hundred 
others, are quite familiar. He dealt 
them out very impartially, without con- 
fining himself strictly to any political 
faction. In truth, jealousy prompted 
much of his abuse. He could not 
bear that any one should approach his 
throne. He was to be the sole dis- 
penser of political information ; and 
those who agreed with him were as 
likely to share his vituperation if they 
interfered with his sole dominion, as 
the most avowed of his antagonists. 
Some of the latter, indeed, he treated 
with respect. The strange inconsistency 


It would be unprofitable to explain 


why Cobbett applied this nickname to Mr. Egerton Smith, of the Liverpool Mercury ; 
but so closely does it adhere to him, that we have known a literary man of eminence 
about to address a letter to Mr. Smith as ‘* Bott Smith, Esq.” with the full assurance 


that it was his name. 
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with which he applied his nicknames 
was, among other things, most amus- 
ingly pointed out in a pleasant little 
work called the Book of Wonders, 
compiled by John Wright some fifteen 
years ago, which served as a magazine 
for annoying Cobbett ever after. 

~ His style was his great charm. 
There was, no doubt, much in his 
matter; but the style set it off to the 
utmost advantage. It was clear, per- 
spicuous, pure, thoroughly English,— 
English drawn from the wells of Saxon 
undefiled. His argument, as the Times 
well said, is an example of acute, yet 
ap parently natural, nay, involuntary 
logic, smoothed in its progress and 
cemented in its parts by a mingled 
stream of torturing sarcasm, contemp- 
tuous jocularity, and fierce and slaugh- 
tering invective. We do not know any 
English writer precis« ly like him, and 
it would be useless to look to those of 
other lands. Le somewhat resembles 
Swift; but Swift was graver, and dealt 
much in irony—a weapon little used by 
Cobbett. Something of the manner of 
Defoe may be traced in his descriptive 
parts; but, as a political writer, old 
Daniel was much heavier. Perhaps 
Franklin, whom he with great justice 
used to call an old rogue, comes nearest 
to his manner, and Poor Richard cer- 
tainly supplied many of his ideas upon 
life, manners, and domestic economy. 
Paine, also, whom he at one time 
denounced as a ruffian unworthy to 
live, and at another time set up as 
an idol for admiration, seems to have 
served him for a model; but Paine, 
though clear and easy, was far more 
feeble than his old enemy during his 
life, and his skeleton-worshipper after 
his death. He fancied, or he pretended 
to fancy, that he was indebted for his 
vigour and lucidness to his gramma- 
tical knowledge of the language, and 
was fond of referring to his grammars as 
a proof of his profound information. If 
he really entertained any such opinion, 


it was a great mistake. His grammars 


do not contain one grammatical prin- 
ciple of the slightest value beyond 
what we find in a sixpenny abridg- 


ment of Lindley Murray. Of the phi- 
losophy of language he had no idea 
—no acquaintance with etymology, 
not a philological notion in his head. 
We have not looked into his English 
Grammar for many years; and all we 
can recollect of it is, that the examples 
chosen to illustrate the rules were 
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amusingly drawn from his politica ani- 
mosilies. In order to explain a noun 
of multitude, or something of the kiad, 
we had, “ Thus we say, A House of 
Commons, a den of thieves.”” The use 
of a hyphen was illustrated by “ Rey- 
nolds the government-spy.” Interjec- 
tion, if we do not forget, he derived from 
the Latin words inter, between, and 
jection, something thrown. He pulled 
the king’s speeches to pieces in a very 
amusing manner — subjecting them 
to a species of verbal torture which 
no writing, and least of all his own, 
could bear. In this sort of work he 
made, occasionally, whimsical mis 
takes. We recollect his being peea- 
liarly facetious upon Mr. Canning for 
using the word “ incohete,” as be spelt 
it, defining it to signify “ not in a state 
of cohesion.” Canning’s word was 
“inchoate.”” Such accidents will hap- 
pen to people who will play the verbal 
critic without knowing the languages 
from which are drawn the words on 
which their ingenuity is exerted 

We do not think that Cobbett ever 
read very much, in the scholarly sense 
of reading. For classical studies he 
always expressed vast contempt; and 
he informs us that he never read a 
word of Shakespeare until the year 
1797, when he was five-and-thirty years 
old. He then formed a very low 
opinion of him, as only about a cou- 
ple of months ago he took an oppor- 
tunity of declaring. He attributed the 
admiration for Sh: akesp eare to the mere 
caprice of fashion; alleging the suc- 
cess of Ireland’s miser: ible ‘imposture, 
Vortigern, as a proof that any trash 
was good enough to pass for Shake- 
speare’s writing, and therefore sure of 
being applauded. This argument is 
not worth much, for Ireland’s play 
utterly failed ; and it never had any 
believers among men of sense. Kem- 
ble, who took the principal part of the 
tragedy, despised it heartily. But, 
on the whole, Cobbett’s criticism on 
Shakespeare is not more offensive than 
that of David Hume, a critic by pro- 
fession, in his History of England. Both 
would have been astonished at hearing 
it maintained that, in addition to the 
poetical beauties of Shakespeare, there 
could be drawn from his works meta- 
physical doctrines and ethical apho- 
risms far surpassing, in extensive wis- 
dom and profound philosophy, any 
thing ever written by Hume, and 
lessons and reflections in politics to 
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which Cobbett never could aspire. 
Such, however, is the fact. Milton, 
also, he treated with deep disdain ; 
his comments on tbe battle of the 
angels in the sixth book are very co- 
mical: but the dislike is not to be 
wondered at, for there is little in com- 
mon between the Register and Para- 
dise Lost. As for his contemporaries, 
he looked with disgust, sometimes af- 
fected, but with envy always real, upon 
those among them who attained popu- 
larity. Sir Walter Scott was especially 
an eyesore, and he seldom missed an 
opportunity of insulting his novels. 
The Ariosto of the North, if we are not 
mistaken, did not return the dislike, 
but read Cobbett with the greatest 
pleasure. The fame and the sale of 
Waverley, and the rest of that glorious 
series, were not to be forgiven; the 
grand political instructor of the people 
of England wondered at the strange 
taste of people in buying the works 
of Scott, when those of Cobbett were 
to be had. Byron he contemned ; and 
of Wordsworth and Southey he knew 
nothing, beyond the facts that one was 
a stampmaster and the other a laureate. 
Of the ordinary run of literary labour- 
ers he never took the slightest notice. 
Though continually writing politics, 
and sometimes committing what he 
called history, the stock of knowledge 
which he brought to historical disqui- 
sitions was singularly small. A more 
amusing instance of this cannot be 
found in the whole range of literature 
than his History of the Reformation. 
It was generally believed at the time, 
and perhaps with justice, that he en- 
tered on the writing of this book with 
the hope of sharing in some of the pay 
raised among the Irish patriots for 
their especial benefit. Whether he 
got the promised money or uot is a 
question which we leave to be resolved 
by his future biographer— we are rather 
inclined to think that the native artists 
of Ireland took care that he did not. 
Cobbett’s strong mind must have tho- 
roughly despised the Popish supersti- 
tion ; and his keen sense of what are 
the real causes of the misery and des- 
titution of the lowest orders must of 
course have taught him to laugh to 
scorn the supposition that the starva- 
tion of the wretched Irish peasantry, 
and the general pauperism of the Irish 
tradesmen, were in any degree affected 
by the fact of the presence or the ab- 
sence of Mr. O'Connell, or Mr. Sheil, 
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or Mr. O’Dwyer, or Mr. Ronayne, or 
Mr. Finn, or Mr. Lalor, or Mr. Sulli- 
van, or Mr. Feargus O’Connor, or any 
of the other flourishing or drooping 
members of the tail in parliament. 
In fact, when Cobbett, not very long 
ago, went preaching in Ireland, his 
lectures were in general clouded with 
a shade of unpopularity among the 
sagacious patriots by trade of that wise 
and well-behaved island, because he 
ventured to draw the attention of his 
hearers to questions of currency, trade, 
agriculture, manufactures, poor-laws, 
and so forth, and rather avoided refer- 
ring all the misfortunes of Ireland to 
the want of a Roman Catholic esta- 
blishment, without toleration of any 
other, as the Liberal South American 
states express it in their charters. But 
the pay was, we believe, the stimulant ; 
and to the work Cobbett went with 
that peculiar fearlessness which is the 
concomitant of intrepid ignorance. 
Fearless, indeed, was the ignorance 
which declared Luther, Calvin, and 
Beza, to be the greatest ruffians that 
ever disgraced the annals of the world, 
and condemned their labours to con- 
tempt and derision ; without, we need 
hardly say, having ever read one line 
of their works. His Popish coadjutors 
supplied him with materials for re- 
viving all the old slanders and insults 
against the founders of the Reformation 
here. Cranmer is a scoundrel, without a 
particle of redemption; Latimer a black- 
guard, the burning of whom was a most 
meritorious act; Cromwell a robbing 
blacksmith ; and so forth. Of course, 
Henry VIII. cuts a great figure in this 
history; and whatever could be ob- 
jected to the character of that burly 
monarch is put in the fullest light. 
As old Harry had many vulnerable 
poiuts, it must be expected that so 
great a master of Billingsgate as Cob- 
bett has succeeded in making a mag- 
nificent picture of that ‘* rotten lump 
of beastliness.” In delineating him 
he had George IV. in his eye, and 
many hits, directed apparently against 
Henry’s corpulence, profusion, favourit- 
ism, and ill-usage of his wives, have a 
secondary aim against the character of 
George. Edward VI. is treated as a 
sickly and diseased boy, with a pre- 
disposition to cruelty : against Eliza- 
beth the full vials of his wrath are 
emptied. Here, indeed, Sheridan's 
caution, that there should be “ no 
scandal against Queen Elizabeth,” is 
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wofully neglected. Every slander that 
ever was said or hinted against the 
“ fair vestal throned by the West,” is to 
be found in this accurate and impartial 
history of the Protestant Reformation. 
Her mother, Anne Boleyn, is equally 
ill-used; Cobbett going so far as to 
pretend to believe the story of some 
lying Popish ecclesiastics, that she was 
daughter of Henry VIIT., and, with 
the usual harshness of his manner, 
justifying the horrors of her trial and 
execution. 

So accurate in examination is the 
book, that he attributes the rack and 
the loss of Calais to Elizabeth (Lingard, 
impartial author! is his authority for the 
first of these discoveries) ; and scruples 
not to assert, that the persons who suf- 
fered in Mary’s time suffered for felony 
and treason, not for heresy. He speaks 
rather tenderly of Bonner, who is held 
up as a miracle of gentleness, as com- 
pared with Lord Sidmouth. Philip 
obtains no small praise, especially be- 
cause he brought a large treasure to 
this country when he married Mary ; 
Leopold of Saxe Coburg, on the con- 
trary, not having brought a farthing, 
but obtained 50,000/. a-year when he 
espoused the Princess Charlotte. The 
massacre of Bartholomew is rather eu- 
logised, and Coligni, of course, set 
down as a scoundrel only worthy of 
being cut off. The number of people 
slain in that massacre he fixes at the 
precise number of 786. He never- 
theless has occasionally a misgiving, 
that, on the whole, St. Barthélemi re- 
flects but dubious credit on the cause 
of his clients; and takes care to say 
that, however necessary and justifiable 
in a political point of view, the then 
existing state of France being consi- 
dered, it was not exactly in accordance 
with the generally mild and humane 
spirit of Catholicism. Of the appro- 
bation of the pope, and the joy diffused 
over all the Romish communities in 
Europe, Cobbett knew nothing. In 
fact, we have never read a more amus- 
ing specimen of the hardihood of total 
ignorance, than the discussion on Saint 
Bartholomew in his history. 

The outrages of the Inquisition, the 
barbarities of Bonner, the treacherous 
massacres directed by Charles IX., the 
exterminating decrees and bulls of the 
popes, the sanguinary oppressions of 
the Spaniards in the Netherlands, the 
corruption, tyranny, avarice, and ra- 
pacity of the Romish Church, in the 
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sixteenth century —its resistance to 
the progress of learning, and its cease- 
less attempts to perpetuate, by cruelty 
or fraud, by falsehood or by blood, its 
sway over mankind: of all this Cob- 
bett says nothing. But when Elizabeth 
sends to the gallows those who avow- 
edly were engaged in ceaseless plots 
against her own life—who were endea- 
vouring to bend the country to a fo- 
reign yoke—whose sole thought was 
how to put back the human mind a 
—— of centuries, that their “ order” 
might regain its lost supremacy, then 
the pathetic soul of Cobbett is awakened 
into sorrow and indignation. Nothing 
can be finer than his account of the 
Gunpowder Plot and the Revolution. 
Oliver Cromwell rather puzzles him. 
He is obliged to blame him for his 
cruelties to the amiable men of 1641, 
reeking with the blood of the most 
dismal massacre on record; but still 
the iron-souled protector finds some 
strings in the heart of his unwill- 
ing vituperator to vibrate in unison 
with his own, and he is not cursed 
altogether. Even toward Elizabeth, 
Cobbett cannot refuse some words of 


kindness or approbation when he speaks 
of the Spanish armada; and it is with 
evident grudging and reluctance he 
performs his irksome duty of reviling 
her, when her poor-laws, so often and 
so justly the object of his panegyric 
on other occasions, come under dis- 


cussion. Well did he know that, if 
that glorious princess had done no- 
thing else, yet for this code would she 
have been worthy of eternal fame ; 
and that the misfortunes of Ireland 
arose, not because Elizabeth crushed 
rebellion in that hapless land, but be- 
cause she was not able to introduce 
into it the laws which she had esta- 
blished in England. WHe also well 
knew that those who, when he wrote 
the book, were most loudly proclaim- 
ing themselves as the exclusive friends 
of the Irish—as “ the Irish,” in fact— 
were, as they still are, actively endea- 
vouring to prevent the introduction 
into the country which they disgrace 
and curse, of a system which, in the 
course of a single generation, would, 
by annihilating the main cause of their 
mischievous power, render Ireland as 
amenable to the law and as tranquil 
as Surrey. 

Considered as a history, the book is 
actually droll. Cobbett had never read 
a single line beyond the most ordinary 
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sources — never qualified himself for 
his task by any study of contemporary 
authors, or any researches into theology 
or polemics. His task was, to him, 
the easy one of abusing Henry VIII., 
Elizabeth, William ILI., and their mi- 
nisters. This he unquestionably did 
in a most amusing manner. Mixed 
up with such abuse were tirades of all 
kinds on the daily politics of the time 
he wrote. George the Fourth’s recep- 
tion in Ireland, Sturges Bourne’s act, 
Castlereagh’s cutting bis throat, the 
Scotch feelosophers, the Six Acts, the 
National Debt, the want of reform in 
arliament, Queen Caroline, Bishop 

mebody’s selling beer at Farnham, 
the Manchester massacre, and a thou- 
sand other matters equally apposite, 
figure in juxtaposition with the “ his- 
tory” of Henry VIII. This rendered 
the book piquant at the time; but 
now that most of these topics are 
wholly forgotten, while the great events 
of the Reformation remain as they 
were before the assault of their Ken- 
siugton antagonist, we fear that the 
work is not destined to immortality. 
We do not believe he found it profit- 
able — at least, he complains that the 
fine-paper copy did not sell — but it 
won him a kind of fame, which grati- 
fied his vanity very much. The Romish 
priesthood bad it translated into ail 
the languages of the Continent ; and 
this, Cobbett persuaded himself, was 
a great personal compliment to his 
own fame. What elated him most 
was a translation into modern Greek. 
“ There,” he said, in one of his Re- 
gisters, addressing Mackintosh (for 
whom he had, very properly, a most 
profound contempt), “there, Jamie, 
think o’ that!) Which o’ Walier Scott’s 
novels was ever translated into Greek ?” 
Cobbett, of course, imagined that the 
Greek into which his great work had 
been translated, was the Greek of 
which he had heard so much, as being 
the object of study in schools and uni- 
versities; and, on the principle of 
“omne ignotum pro magnificio,” he 
doubtless thought he had received a 
vast compliment, which would, how- 
ever, have been lowered extremely in 
his eyes, if he heard that the very 
works he was disparaging (those of Sir 
Walter) had appeared in the same 
dialect ; and, that the said dialect was 
a miserable and corrupt jargon. 

It is, indeed, somewhat strange to 
contemplate the quantity of Cobbett’s 
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ignorance on matters where we should 
have thought, @ priori, that so constant 
a writer might have been accurately 
informed. On foreign affairs, for ex- 
ampie, he scarcely knew any thing. 
His commentaries on the Peninsula 
would, if now put together, prove to 
be the most diverting collection of 
blunders ever made. To the very end 
of his life he kept lamenting over the 
indignity suffered by France in the 
removing of the pictures robbed from 
Italy by Napoleon, as if it were the 
most galling infliction that the French 
had undergone; and he was never 
weary of reminding us of the ginger- 
bread triumphs of George LV. on the 
Serpentine after the war, as if such 
puerile nonsense were any thing more 
important than a piece of vulgar amuse- 
ment fitted for the taste of that Cock- 
ney king. We believe that Cobbett 
had never been abroad, except in 
America ; and of that country his opi- 
nions used to differ, according as he 
sojourned there or not. When he was 
in the States, they were the most bru- 
tal of places ; when away from them, 
they received the tribute of his pane- 
gyrics with an intensity of adoration 
varying directly as the time of his ab- 
sence. In the paucity of the objects 
for which he could depreciate the Bri- 
tish army, the defeat at New Orleans 
was a favourite and stock subject. 
That a body of men should have been 
repulsed from before a strong and well- 
defended position, under any circum- 
statices, is an ordinary accident of war; 
that the same misfortune should have 
happened after the attacking com- 
mander was killed, and the leading 
battalion of the attack badly brought 
up, as was the case with Col. Mullins, 
is still less to be wondered at: but 
Cobbett made it one of the miracles of 
war—a thing to be held in everlasting 
renown. Except in the provincial his- 
tories of the United States, it will be 
assuredly forgotten ; and the glories of 
General Jackson (if he ever attain any) 
will not shine forth among those of 
great military leaders on the strength 
of New Orleans. 

Cobbett always used to maintain, 
that in these reflections against his 
contemporary fellow-countrymen he 
was not at all unpatriotic, because he 
was only waging war against the bo- 
roughmongers, “‘ who are the real ene- 
my.” But he was English, neverthe- 
Every now and then a 


less, in soul, 
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burst of feeling would come out, shew- 
ing that the prejudice lay deep in his 
heart, that the land to which he be- 
longed was “ the uncontaminate island 
of the brave and free.” His panegyrics 
on the old Popish times arose from 
this feeling. He had a love for the 
old cathedrals, and what he imagined 
were the old manners of the country. 
His ideas of the greater population of 
England in former days was a sort of 
insanity, which pervaded his works in 
a thousand places. It would be very 
easy, indeed, to account for what was 
used to be his palmary argument to 
prove this, viz. the great size of the 
churches, on grounds far different from 
the populousness of the neighbour- 
hoods in which they were built; but 
why argue on a matter which he con- 
trived to handle in a manner as pic- 
turesque as it was generally provoking ? 
He continually quoted one passage of 
old Fortescue, in that most lying book, 
De Laudibus Legum Anglia, as if it 
were quite decisive of the whole ques- 
tion at issue ; the book being avowedly 
a panegyrical account of England and 
all therein, with no regard whatever to 
the truth of the statements. One un- 
fortunate passage Cobbett hacked to 
death ; it was that which exhibited the 
state of the English peasantry and 
farmers as something worthy of para- 
dise — the book having been actually 
written when a miserable civil war 
was desolating the land, when plagues 
and famines were matters of ordinary 
occurrence, and when the mass of 
the population were little better than 
slaves. How Cobbett would have 
torn to pieces any writer who would 
have cited the speeches of Frederick 
Robinson, who is now Lord Ripon, 
in the year 25, as authoritative docu- 
ments to prove incontestably the im- 
mense prosperity of England in that 
year of bankruptcy! And Fortescue’s 
panegyrics on his own time were still 
more delusive than those of Robinson. 

But the time is now come when, 
laying aside all matters of disparage- 
ment, we must praise him altogether. 
He waged the war of the people of 
England—the bas peuple, as the French, 
or rather the Parisian badauds, style the 
working-classes of the land —with a 
zeal, an honesty, and a fervency worthy 
ofall honour. He came from among 
them, and he never deserted their 
cause. Many others have sprung from 
an origin as humble, and forgotten or 
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despised the source from which they 
rose ; but Cobbett was none of these. 
To his soul, to his heart, the land of 
England, and those who cultivate it, 
were dear as the apple of his eye: for 
them he fought with unabated courage, 
in the most adverse circumstances, an 
everlasting battle. When the base 
Whigs prosecuted him on what they 
well knew to be a false charge, of 
being connected or participant with 
the Swing fires (Denman, who is now 
chief-justice of the King’s Bench, was 
the attorney-general selected to do this 
sad work), Cobbett said, “ If the Whigs 
hang me, let the epitaph on my tomb 
be, ‘ Here lies William Cobbett, hanged 
because he did not wish that the peo- 
ple of England should subsist upon 
potatoes.’ He was ever an enemy 
to the coarser-description -of- food 
gentry. He despised with a thorough 
contempt the Scotch feelosophers ; he 
hated with a scorn indigenous in his 
nature, and a scorn which, we trust, 
will ever be indigenous in English 
natures, the scoundrel followers of 
Malthus. As for Malthus himself, 
personally, we never thought that he 
meant ill; but that his work is a prac- 
tical manual of all the anti-social vices 
there cannot be any doubt. Against 
him Cobbett waged sempiternal war— 
a war, wittier in style and more ran- 
corous in feeling than that which finally 
destroyed the “parson,” as he was fond 
of calling him; but not so efficacious : 
for Cobbett’s was not the hand to do 
the work of Sadler. 

We must quote as much as our 
space will allow, as specimens of his 
style of description of English country 
scenes. We cannot find any thing better 
than the book before us — the Rural 
Rides. What an infinity of temporary 
stuff, for which nobody will care, and 
scarcely any body undersiand, is to be 
found in this book, as in all his books! 
But what hearty writing besides! Let 
us extract two passages; the first, a 
scene of rural prosperity : 


‘They say that these gardens were 
laid out for one of the Howards, in the 
reign of Charles the Second, by Mr. 
Evelyn, who wrote the Sylva. The 
mansion-house, which is by no means 
magnificent, stands on a little flat by the 
side of the parish church, having a steep, 
but not lofty, hill rising up on the south 
side of it. It lvoks right across the gar- 
dens, which lie on the slope of a hill 
which runs along at about a quarter of 
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a mile distant from the front of the 
house. The gardens, of course, lie 
facing the south. At the back of them 
under the hill is a high wall; and there 
is also a wall at each end, running from 
north to south. Between the house and 
the gardens there is a very beautiful run of 
water, with a sort of little, wild, narrow, 
sedgy meadow. The gardens are sepa- 
rated from this by a hedge, running 
along from east to west. From this 
hedge there go up the hill, at right 
angles, several other hedges, which di- 
vide the land here into distinct gardens, 
ororchards. Along, at the top of these, 
there goes a yew-hedge, or, rather, a 
row of small yew-trees, the trunks of 
which are bare for about eight or ten 
feet high, and the tops of which form one 
solid head of about ten feet high, while 
the bottom branches come ont on each 
side of the row about eight feet hori- 
zontally. This hedge, or row, is a 
quarter of a mile long. There is a nice 
hard sand-road under this species of 
umbrella ; and, summer and winter, here 
is a most delightful walk. Behind this 
row of yews, there is a space, or garden 
(a quarter of a mile long, you will ob- 
serve), about thirty or forty” feet wide, as 
nearly as I can recollect. At the back 
of this garden, and facing the yew-tree 
tow, is a wall, probably ten feet high, 
which forms the breastwork of a terrace ; 
and it is this terrace which is the most 
beautiful thing that I ever saw in the 
gardening way. It is a quarter of a 
mile long, and, I believe, between thirty 
and forty feet wide ; of the finest green 
sward, and as level as a die. 


‘** The wall, along at the back of this 
terrace, stands close against the hill, 
which you see with the trees and under- 
wood upon it rising above the wall. So 
that here is the finest spot for fruit-trees 
that can possibly be imagined. At both 
ends of this garden the trees in the park 
are lofty, and there are pretty many of 
them. The hills on the south side of 
the mansion-house are covered with lofty 
trees, chiefly beeches and chestnut: so 
that a warmer, a more sheltered, spot than 
this it seems to be impossible to imagine. 
Observe, too, how judicious it was to 
plant the row of yew-trees at the dis- 
tance which I have described from the 
wall which forms the breastwork of the 
terrace ; that wall, as well as the wall at 
the back of the terrace, are covered with 
fruit-trees, and the yew-tree row is just 
high enough to defend the former from 
winds, witbout injuring it by its shade. 
In the middle of the wall, at the back of 
the terrace, there is a recess, about thirty 
feet in front and twenty feet deep, and 
here is a basin, into which rises a spring 
coming out of the hill. The overflow- 
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ings of this basin go under the terrace, 
and down across the garden into the ri- 
vulet below. So that here is water at 
the top, across the middle, and along at 
the bottom of this garden. Take it alto- 
gether, this, certainly, is the prettiest 
garden that I ever beheld. There was 
taste and sound judgment at every step 
in the laying out of this place. Every- 
where utility and convenience is com- 
bined with beauty. The terrace is by 
far the finest thing of the sort that I 
ever saw, and the whole thing altogether 
is a great compliment to the taste of the 
times in which it was formed. I know 
there are some ill-natured persons who 
will say that I want a revolution that 
would turn Mr. Drummond out of this 
place, and put me into it. Such persons 
will hardly believe me, but upon my 
wordI do not. From every thing that I 
hear, Mr. Drummond is very worthy of 
possessing it himself, seeing that he is 
famed for his justice and his kindness 
towards the labouring classes, who, God 
knows, have very few friends amongst 
the rich. If what I have heard be true, 
Mr. Drummond is singularly good in 
this way; for, instead of hunting down 
an unfortunate creature who has exposed 
himself to the lash of the law ; instead of 
regarding a crime committed as proof of 
an inherent disposition to commit crime ; 
instead of rendering the poor creatures 
desperate by this species of proscrip- 
tion, and forcing them on to the gallows, 
merely because they have once merited 
the Bridewell ; instead of this, which is 
the common practice throughout the 
country, he rather seeks for such unfor- 
tunate creatures to take them into his 
employ, and thus to reclaim them, and to 
make them repent of their former courses. 
If this be true, and I am credibly in- 
formed that it is, I know of no man in 
England so worthy of his estate.” 


The other, one of rural ruin : 


** Having done my business at Harts- 
wood to-day, about eleven o’clock, I went 
to a sale at a farm, which the farmer is 
quitting. Here I had aview of what has 
long been going on all over the country. 
The farm, which belongs to Christ’s Hos- 
pital, has been held by a man of the 
name of Charington, in whose family 
the lease has been, I hear, a great num- 
ber of years. The house is hidden by 
trees. It stands in the weald of Surrey, 
close by the river Mole, which is here a 
mere rivulet, though just below this 
house the rivulet supplies the very pret- 
tiest flour-mill I ever saw in my life. 

*« Every thing about this farm-house 
was formerly the scene of plain manners 
and plentiful living. Oak clothes-chests, 
oak bedsteads, oak chests of drawers, 
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aud oak tables to eat on, long, strong, 
and well supplied with joint stools. 
Some of the things were many hundreds 
of years old. But all appeared to be in 
a state of decay and nearly of disuse. 
There appe ared to have been hardly any 
family in that house, where formerly 
‘there were, in all probability, from ten 
to fifteen men, boys, and maids: and, 
which was the worst of all, there was a 
parlour! Aye, and a carpet and bell- 
pulltoo! One end of the front of this 
once plain and substantial house had 
been moulded into a ‘ parlour;’ and 
there was the mahogany table, and the 
fine cbairs, and the fine glass, ‘and all as 
bare-faced upstart as any stock-jobber in 
the kingdom can boast of. And, there 
were the decanters, the glasses, the 
‘ dinner-set’ of crockery ware, and all 
just in the true stock-jobber style. And 
I dare say it has been Squire C harington 
and the Miss Charingtons ; and not pl sin 
Master Charington, and his son Hodge, 
and his daughter Betty Charington, all 
of whom this accursed system has, in all 
likelihood, transmuted into a species of 
mock gentlefolks, while it has ground 
the labourers down into real slaves. 
Why do not farmers now feed and ledge 
their work- people, as they did forme rly ? 
Because they cannot keep them upon so 
little as they give them in wages, 
is the real cause of the change . 
neeiis no more to prove that the lot of 
the working classes has become worse 
than it formerly was. ‘This fact alone is 
quite sufficient to settle this point. All 
the world knows, that a number of peo- 
ple, boarded in the same house, and at 
the same table, can, with as good food, 
be boarded much cheaper than those 
persons divided into twos, threes, or 
fours, can be boarded. This is a well- 
known truth: therefore, if the farmer 
now shuts his pantry against his la- 
bourers, and pays them w holly i in money, 
is it not clear that he does it because he 
thereby gives them a living cheaper to 
him ; that is to say, a worse living than 
formerly ? Mind, he has a house for 
them ; a kitchen for them to sit in, bed- 
rooms for them to sleep in, tables, and 
stools, and benches, of everlasting dura- 
tion. All these he has: all these cost 
him nothing ; and yet so much does he 
gain by pinching them in wages that he 
lets ali these things remain as of no use, 
rather than feed Jabourers i in the house. 
Judge, then, of the change that has taken 
place in the condition of these labourers ! 
And be astonished, if you can, at the 
pauperism and the crimes that now dis- 


grace this once happy and moral Eng- 
land, 
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‘ The land produces, on an average, 
what it always produced ; but 
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new distribution of the produce. This 
Squire Charington’s father used, I dare 
say, to sit at the head of the oak-table 
along with his men, say grace to them, 
and cut up the meat and the pudding 
He might take a cup of strong beer to 
himself, when they had none ; but, that 
was pretty nearly all the difference in 
their manner ofliving. So that all lived 
well. But the Squire had many wine- 
decanters and wine-glasses, and a‘ dinner 
set,’ and a ‘ breakfast set,’ and ‘ dessert 
knives ;’ and these evidently imply carry- 
ings-on and a consumption that must of 
necessity have greatly robbed the long 
oak table, if it had remained fully te- 
nanted. That long table could not share 
in the work of the decanters and the 
dinner set; therefore it became almost 
untenanted. The labourers retreated to 
hovels, called cottages ; and, instead of 
board and lodging, they got money; so 
little of it, as to enable the er nployer to 
drink wine ; but, then, that he might not 
reduce them to quite starvation, they were 
enabled to come to him, in the “king’s 
name, and demand food as paupers. And 
now, mind, that which a man receives iu 
the king’ s name, he knows well he has by 
force; and it is not in nature that he 


“should thank any body for it, and least of 


all the purty jrom ‘whom it is Jorced. 
Then, if this sort of force be insufficient 
to obtuin him enough to eat and to keep 
him warm, is it surprising, if he think it 
no great offence against Ged (who created 
no man to starve) to use another sort of 


Jorce more within his own controul? Is 


it, in short, surprising, if he resort to 
theft and robbery ? 

“* This is not only the natural pro- 
gress, but it has been the progress in 
England. ‘The blame is not justly im- 
puted to ’Squire Charington and his 
like: the blame belongs to the infernal 
stock-jobbing system. There was no 
reason to expect that farmers would not 
endeavour to keep pace, in point of show 
and luxury, with fundholders, and with 
all the tribes that war and taxes created. 
Farmers were not the authors of the mis- 
chief; and now they are compelled to 
shut the labourers out of their houses, 
and to pinch them in their wages, in 
order to be able to pay their own taxes ; 
and, besides this, the manners and the 
principles of the working class are so 
changed, that a sort of self-preservation 
bids the farmer (especially in some 
counties) to keep them from beneath his 
roof. 

“I could not quit this farm-house 
without reflecting on the thousands of 
scores of bacon and thousands of bushels 
of bread that had been eaten from the 
long oak-table which, I said to myself, is 
now perhaps, going, at last, to the bottom 
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of a bridge that some stock-jobber will 
stick up over an artificial river in bis 
cockney garden. ‘ By —— it shav’t,’ 
said J, almost in a real passion; and so I 
requested a friend to buy it for me; and 
if he do so, I will take it to Kensington, 
or to Fleet Street, and keep it for the 
good it has done in the world. 

** When the old farm-houses are down 
(and down they must come in time), 
what a miserable thing the country will 
be! Those that are now erected are 
mere painted shells, with a Mistress 
within, who is stuck up in a place she 
calls a parlour, with, ifshe have children, 
the ‘ young ladies and gentlemen’ about 
her; some showy chairs and a sofa (a 

sufa by all means); half-a-dozen prints 
in gilt frames hanging up; some swing- 
ing book-shelves with novels and tracts 
upon them; a dinner brought in by a 
girl that is perhaps better ‘ educated’ 
than she; two or three nick-nacks to eat 
instead of a piece of bacon and a pud- 
ding ; the house too neat for a dirty- 
shoed carter to be allowed to come into; 
and every thing proclaiming to every 
sensible beholder, that there is here a 
constant anxiety to make a show not war- 
ranted by the reality. The children 
(which is the worst ‘part of it) are all 
too clever to work: they are all to be 
gentlefolks. Go to plough! Good God! 
What, ‘ young gentlemen’ go to plough! 

They become clerks, or some skimmy- 
dish thing or other. They flee from the 
dirty work as cunning horses do from the 
bridle. What misery is all this! What 
a mass of materials for producing that 
general and dreadful convulsion that must, 
first or last, come and blow this funding, 
and jobbing, and enslaving, and starving 
system to atoms.” 

How beautiful! how graphic! how 
true! Si sic omnia, we are tempted to 
exclaim; but even when we do not 
approve, we cannot find a dull passage 
in his writings. We hope thata selection 
of Cobbett’s works will be made; we 
suggest, in chronological order, ex- 
plaining the motives ofeach production. 
What a grand gallery of sound writing 
this might be made! Forali his errors, 
much might be said in palliation. In 
the business which occasioned him 
most to be insulted —that of Burdett’s 
money — we are certain that not Cob- 
bett, but the mean baronet, was in the 
wrong. The really paltry sum which 
was in question had been well earned 
by long years of devoted service, and 


the accomplishment of the wishes of 


him who afforded it with niggard and 
reluctant hand. We are quite con- 
fident that John Cobbett will be able 
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to put this matter in very different 
colours from those in which Sir Glory 
has hitherto contrived to have it repre- 
sented. Of the other particulars of his 
life we have nothing to say here. We 
differed with him on points of vital 
importance ; we had no hesitation in 
saying, that he with whom we differed 
was a great man. Let us conclude 
our hasty article by quoting from one 
whom we should love to laud, but we 
fear that so doing would offend. Let 
us cite the extemporaneous tribute 
paid to the memory of Cobbett, on the 
day after his death, by the learned, the 
sincere, the straightforward, the kind- 
souled, the true-hearted editor of the 
Standard. Be not displeased, Dr. 
Giffard, if we prefix your honoured 
name to the following sentences, worthy 
of being written in letters of g gold : 


‘‘ That the efforts of his [Mr. Cob- 
bett’s] genius were, during the last 
twenty-five years, too generally directed 
to evil purposes, we must be the last to 
dispute ; but we deny that this mis- 
direction is any impeachment of the eter- 
nal and universal truth of the proposi- 
tion, that without moral there can be no 
intellectual grandeur. In our imperfect 
nature, all is mixed good and evil; and 
we cannot expect in man those qualities 
which we most love and admire, without 
their associate defects of corresponding 
magnitude. Men of limited powers may 
be, and commonly are, also men of li- 
mited defects; but, beside, the natural 
tendency of all power to abuse the con- 
stitution of mind, from which extraordi. 
nary vigour arises, has an original ten- 
dency to error, Great energy is ever, 
more or less, connected with a more or 
less impetuous violence; and the ten. 
dency of the imaginative faculty to se- 
duce men into moral extravagance, and 
often into a practical extravagance of 
conduct, is a threadbare common-place. 

‘* Of these unhappy failings of our 
mixed nature, Mr. Cobbett’s history af. 
fords a remarkable example. Gifted with 
the most extraordinary powers of intel- 
lect, and the clearest original views of 
what is right and profitable to mankind 
— instinctively imbued, too, with gene- 
rous and manly sympathies, more than 
half of the deceased gentleman’s life has 
been engaged in a course of at least 
questionable hostility to the institutions 
of his country, and in a bitter warfare 
with all around, of all parties, about 
which there can be no dispute. There 
was much in the circumstances of Mr. 
Cobbett’s early life, and in the state of 
society in our age, to account for, and 
therefore to excuse this seeming para- 
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dox. Born a peasant in a day of wealth- 
idolatry, uneducated and plain in his 
tastes and attainments, amongst a people 
of much fallacious and artificial refine- 
ment, the son of the Farnham cottager 
would originally feel his own intellectual 
superiority a perpetual prompter to de- 
spise the system in which he moved. 
Through life a laborious raan—uncharged 
with auy expensive tastes or passions— 
and still, we fear, struggling to the close 
in narrow circumstances —he would find 
new reason, in his own experience, to 
condemn a state of society that awarded 
as chance should direct, or suppleness, 
the very brand of inferior intellect, should 
lead the golden prizes of affluence and 
attendant consideration, that ought to 
have been the meed of genius and in- 
dustry. 

“* The pride of purse persecuted him 
in America, and persecuted him no less 
in England, as it persecutes us all, and 
will continue to persecute, until, in the 
fulness of its cup, it shall be laid low. 
The purse-proud Americans were a de- 
mocracy, and therefore in America Mr. 
Cobbett was a royalist. In England the 
vice is impartially distributed amongst 
all classes of the wealthy, and therefore 
in England Mr. Cobbett’s resentment 
took a more definite, perhaps a more just 
direction ; associating himself succes- 
sively with whatever party most unequi- 
vocally prosecuted the war against wealth. 
This we believe to be the solution of 
whatever seems inconsistent in the ca- 
reer of the deceased gentleman. 

“In his early education, too, and in 
the circumstances of his after-life, will 
be found enough to explain the temper, 
as they explain the direction of his poli- 
tical course. There is, undoubtedly, a 
discipline which strengthens the genius 
while it polishes the manners, but this 
is a reasoning discipline ; it is the re- 
gimen which, “from childhood, teaches to 
control our passions and dispositions— 
not under the influence of fear, but from 
a sense of what is virtuous and becom- 
ing. Men trained in this disc'pline ac. 
quire an art of self-government, which 
qualifies them to exercise any power 
which they may possess over others, with 
a gentleness and consideration for human 
weakness which no teacher but the early 
liberalised self-love can impart. There 
is, however, a discipline of another kind, 
which often breaks, though not always, 
intellectual power, but which is sure to 
unfit him who has been subject to it for 
the exercise of any power: this is the 
discipline of force. Yo this last disci- 
pline Mr. Cobbett was unfortunately 
subjected, during that whole period in 
which the formation of character is com- 


pleted. There is no reasoning in the 
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obedience of the farm-yard ; there is no 
reasoning in the discipline of the barrack ; 
and, up to his thirtieth year, we believe 
Mr. Cobbett suffered one or other of 
these forms of slavery. The very same 
cause which renders the harshly-reared 
orphan a domestic tyrant —the foremost 
man, or the late private, a harsh officer— 
the military man, of any class, a fune- 
tionary almost too severe for civil life— 
the emancipated slave, the cruelest of 
slave-drivers — this same cause would 
naturally give to the polemics of a pow- 
erful disputant all the intolerant asperity 
with which Mr. Cobbett’s writings have 
been charged. 
* * + 


** This first error of his political life, 
Mr. Cobbett owed in part, at least, to 
the humble circumstances of bis birth 
and education. He was not a man, 
however, to do any thing by halves: 
having abandoned Tory politics, because 
he thought he saw the fruit of these po- 
litics in Mr. Pitt’s ungrateful, arrogant, 
and contumelious conduct, Mr. Cobbett 
fell to the opposite side, to which he 
was otherwise attracted by his hostility to 
overgrown wealth. We should reprint 
a whole library of his Register, to show 
with what indefatigable vigour he warred 
against the manufacturing, the com. 
mercial, and the financial system of the 
empire ; and all engaged in them. He 
seems to have had no original dislike of 
the aristocracy, or of the church; but 
the samples of the aristocracy with whom, 
as a Liberal, he necessarily came in con- 
tact, early disgusted him with that order; 
and the church, forty years ago, was very 
different from what it had been in the 
preceding century, and still more dif- 
ferent from what, thank God, it now is. 
Indeed, the theory of rig ‘bt, into which 
Mr. Cobbett’ s long course of controv ersy 
had impelled him—a theory which al- 
most limits the right of subsistence and 
enjoyment to those who exercise manual 
labour, marks out every possessor of 
property beyond the necessaries of life, 
whether that property be acquired or in. 
herited, or its excess above bare com- 
petency, the result of merit or chance ; 
this theory naturally marks out the aris- 
tocracy and the clergy, as well as the 
capitalist, for bands of usurpers. We 
need not say how fallacious the theory is. 
Next to preventing a perpetuation of 
augmented wealth, through restraints 
upon its dissipation—the fatal error of 
our time—the duty of the legislator is, 
to maintain property not merely in se- 
curity, but in reverence. Mr. Cobbett 
saw, however, that the unfortunate dis- 
position of the time was to promote the 
augmentation of wealth in few hands, 
and to keep it in those hands; and he 
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directed his shafts accordingly with in- 
discriminate violence against the guilty 
cause and the innocent “effect. He w was, 
indeed, under a particular difficulty in 
this matter. He had originally committed 
himself against a paper currency ,by treat- 
ing, as universal and permanent, its par- 
tial and temporary ill effect. He pro- 
phesied that such a currency could not 
be continued, and that a departure from 
it would necessarily lead to ruin. The 
first part of his prophecy was unhappily 
acted upon ; and the acting upomit went 
a great way towards realising the second. 
** But we must not get into this con- 
troversy again ; and we have already gone 
far beyond what we had intended. We 
shall, therefore, conclude with a repeti- 
tion of the opinion with which we com- 
menced, namely, that Mr. Cobbett was 
one of the greatest men whom England 
has ever produced ; that, us his aaa 
were rast, his instincts were good ; and 
that, if he had faults, as he had many, 
the circumstances of his birth, education, 
and manner of life, and the treatment he 
received from those who ought to have 
acted a different part, must bear the blame. 
He has left us, in his writings, some of 
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the best models, a monument of industry 
unequalled, and of genius scarcely ex. 
celled. 

** Mr. Cobbett has left several children ; 
among others, three sons, endowed, we 
believe, with a full share of the heredi- 
tary genius. It may be hoped that, as 
these gentlemen possess advantages of 
education, such as their father never 
enjoyed, the literary reputation of the 
family will be continued.” 


To these sons, then, we leave the 
fame of the father to be defended. We 
are sorry that he went into the House 
of Commons, for at seventy no man 
can make a figure there; and his voice 
had in a great measure failed. 
late hours and unhealthy atmosphere 
of St. Stephen’s contributed to hasten 
his death. He died a Church of Eng- 
land man; it was the creed, he said, 
in which he was born, and in that 
would he die. His end was easy; 
and we trust that the good which he 
did during his life has preponderated 
over the evil, in the eyes of Him to 
whom motive as well as act is known. 


The 


BION, AND MOSCHIUS.* 


THEOCRITUS. 


Ir has been a favourite amusement 
of critics to institute a comparison 
between Theocritus and Virgil; and 
Longpierre has touched upon the qua- 
lities of both with considerable inge- 
nuity. With many of his remarks we 
are disposed to coincide. It forms one 
of the great charms of the Greek poet, 
that in all his works the true simplicity 
of nature is visible, diffusing a mild 
and delightful serenity over the com- 
position. If by chance we meet with 
art, she is so happily disguised under 
the garments of nature, that the de- 
ception is scarcely perceived, and very 
slightly regarded. In the Italian poet 
we discover more art, indeed, but, 
according to the French translator, 
“un art naturel”—an art which, in- 
stead of revolting from nature, triumphs 
only by imitating her. The muse of 
Theocritus is simple and unadorned, 
delighting the beholder by the he: lth- 
ful and her looks. 
Like the heroine of Words- 
* WN ith inal 
allel passages, from various poets ; 
Marino, & r Dryd nh, Aken ide, 


spirit freshness of 


of one 


orig brans/ations. 


| 


suaw, 


Interspersed with 


Inciuc 


Coll: 


worth’s poems, her beauty makes us 
glad. If Virgil arrayed her in more 
splendid « appare l, it should be remem- 
bered that the ornaments were usually 
chosen with great propriety and taste. 
The flowers were such as grew in the 
field-paths and on the hill-side, and 
might have been gathered by any 
shepherd. Warton concludes his essay 
on Bucolic poetry with a very gr: aceful 
comparison of the verses of Theocritus 
to a spacious meadow, fruitful by na- 
ture, and spontaneously giving birth 
to salutary herbs and lovel ly flowers ; 
Virgil to a garden, where flowers of 
the richest hues abound, ranged into 
beds by the hand of science, and cul- 
tivated with diligence and skill, but all 
originally transplanted from the Sicilian 
meadow. Both were equally happy in 
being born a delicious clime, 
where ems to have prepared 
a pari eur for Poetry and Love. Per- 
»] 


, 
under 
Nature se 


| the circumstances be con- 
Theocritus was the 


most for- 


S1ae€ aa 


nuimerous imitations and pa- 


ling Chaucer, Ly: leate, Tasso, Spenser, 
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tunate. If his mind, it has been re- 
marked, was at any time satiated with 
the corn-valley and the vineyard, he 
could turn his eyes to Mount ‘tna, 
venerable with trees, and half-covered 
with snow; or to the blue sea dashing 
against the rocks of his native island, 
with all its fabled prodigies. The cli- 
mate of Sicily, says Warton, in his 
Essay on the Genius of Pope (which 
Hazlitt thought proper to sneer at, but 
which is the most elegant and enter- 
taining piece of criticism in the lan- 
guage), was delicious, and the face of 
the country various and beautiful. Its 
valleys and precipices, its grottoes and 
cascades, were sweetly interchanged, 
and its flowers and fruits were lavish 
and luscious. The poet described 
what he saw and felt, and had no need 
to have recourse to those artificial as- 
semblages of pleasing objects which 
are not to be found in nature. The 
figs and the honey which he assigns as 
a reward to a victorious shepherd, were 
in themselves exquisite, and are, there- 
fore, assigned with great propriety ; 
and the beauties of that luxurious land- 
scape, so richly and circumstantially 
delineated in the close of the 7th Idyll, 
where all things breathed of summer 
and of autumn were really present: 


“* In that fair clime the lonely herdsman, 
stretch’d 

On the soft grass through half a sum- 
mer’s day, 

With music lull'd his indolent repose ; 

And in some fit of weariness, if he, 

When his own breath was silent, chanced 
to hear 

A distant strain, far sweeter than the 
sounds 

Which his poor skill could make, his 
fancy tetch’d, 

Even from the blazing chariot of the sun, 

A beardless youth who touched a golden 
lute, 

And filled the illumined groves with ra- 
vishment.” 

Worpswortn’s Excursion, 


Nurtured amid such scenery, and 
under the shadow, as it were, of such 
beautiful superstitions, who can won- 
der that the poet imbibed a tunefulness 
of nature, and drank in with delighted 
ears the delicious harmonies of the 
country? The very miuuteness and 
delicacy of his pictures declare the fine 
and observing eye of the painter. If 
we were desired to name one of our 
own poets, whose vivid and distinct 
sketches of rural circumstances might 
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convey to the English reader the man- 
ner of Theocritus, we should refer, 
without hesitation, to William Browne, 
the author of Britannia’s Pasiorals; a 
writer known comparatively to few, 
but glowing with a passionate love of 
nature, and gifted with a richness and 
truth of colouring not inferior, in his 
happier moments, to that which Thom- 
son has poured over his immortal 
Seasons. In his pastorals, every in- 
cident takes the prevailing hue of the 
author’s mind; and the hours of the 
day are distinguished by the declining 
light or the silent bird. He rises with 


the lark, and makes “the lamb his 
curfew.” The Sicilian poet might have 
marked the early morning by the cattle 
chewing the cud levelled on the grass, 
or as the period when 


“« The slimy snail 
Might on the wainscoat by his many 
mazes, 
Winding meanders, and self-knitting 
traces, 
Be follow’d where he stuck, his glittering 
slime 
Not yet wiped off.” 
Brit. Past. b. ii. song 2. 


Browne was a scholar as well as a poet, 

and could have given the world a trans- 

lation of his Grecian rival, which it 

would not willingly have let die. 

Theocritus had too pure and correct 

a taste to suffer his characters to break 

the harmony of the landscape; he 

painted a portrait with as much gusto 

as a tree or a garden. What can be 

more lively or dramatic than the inter- 

view of Eucritus and his companions, 

in their “ vernal voyage,” with young 

Lycidas of Crete? 

“‘ The goat’s white skin, that smell’d as 
newly flay’d, 

His shoulders loosely with its shag ar- 
ray’d; 

His wide-wove girdle braced around his 
breast, 

A cloak whose tatter’d shreds its age 
confess’d ; 

His right hand held a rough wild-olive 
crook, 

And, as he join’d, he cast a leering look 

From his arch hazel eye, while laughter 
hung 

Upon his lips, and pleasure moved his 
tongue. 

Where, where, my friend Simichidas, so 
fast ? 

Ere now the heats of sultry noon are past, 

While sleeping in each hedge the lizard 
lies, 

And not acrested lark swimso’er the skies. 
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Struck by thy hurrying clogs the pebbles 
leap.’ 

Nothing can be happier than the 
picture of a burning noon ; the lizards 
sleeping in the hedges, the absence of 
birds from the sky, all identify the 
hour. The last line is admirable — 
the agBvrs was a wooden shoe, armed 
with nails. Polwhele, however, is not 
quite accurate in his version. We are 
not told that the stones flew, but that 
they struck against the shoes; tinkled 
—— @ti0ti. 

The boy set to watch the vineyard 
is still more graphic. He 


‘* Sits idly by, 
In ambush near two skulking foxes lie ; 
This plots the branches of ripe grapes to 
sip, 
But that, more daring, meditates the scrip: 
Resolved ere long to seize the savoury 
prey, 
And send the youngster dinnerless away. 
Meanwhile on rushes all his art he plies, 
In framing traps for grashoppers and 
flies ; 
And earnest only on his own designs, 
Forgets his satchel and neglects his 
vines.” — Fawkrs, 
This is a picture. 

Eclogue, says Rapin, should only 
delight by its taking prettiness. All 
ravishing delicacies of thought, all 
sweetness of expression, all that salt 
from which Venus, as the poets fable, 
rose, are so essential to this kind of 
composition, that it cannot endure any 
thing scurrilous, maliciously biting, or 
ridiculous. There must be nothing in 
it but honey, milk, roses, violets, and 
the like sweetness; so that when you 
read you might think that you are in 
Adonis’s gardens. The subject of pas- 
torals, remarks Michael Drayton, one 
of the manliest and most sincere of 
our elder poets, as the language of it, 
ought to be poor, silly, aud of the 
coarsest woof in appearance; never- 
theless, the most high and most noble 
matters of the world may be shadowed 
in them. The chief law of pastorals is 
the same as of all poetry, and of all 
wise carriage, to wit, pEconuM; and 
that not to be exceeded without leave, 
or at least fair warning. This law 
Theocritus very rarely infringes. The 
goat skin “ newly flayed ” was perhaps 
truer to nature than to poetical beauty. 
Virgil would have sent it to the furriers. 
The gifts of his shepherds are in har- 
monious keeping with their manners. 
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There is a passage in the fifth Idyll, 
where the lover promises to bring a 
pigeon to his mistress from the juniper 
tree, which Shenstone is supposed to 
have copied in that pretty pastoral 
stanza, by Johnson considered worthy 
of being transplanted into his life— 


“ T have found out a gift for my fair, 
I have found where the wood-pigeons 
breed ; 
But let me that plunder forbear, 
She will say ‘twas a barbarous deed.” 


Shenstone was a weak man, as well as 
a weak writer; but he had a heart 
open to the influences of nature, and 
manifested occasional symptoms of a 
plaintive and pensive morality. 
Dryden, to whom we are indebted 
for the rudiments of criticism, not less 
than the embellishment and refinement 
of our poetry, has left a character of 
Theocritus, in the preface to the Second 
Miscellany, which the kindred spirit 
of Oxtver Yorke delights to ac- 
knowledge. It is briefly and hastily 
sketched, yet not without one or two 
happy touches peculiar to the writer. 
“That which distinguishes Theocritus,” 
he says, “ from all other poets, both 
Greek’and Latin, and which raises him 
even above Virgil in his Eclogues, is the 
inimitable tenderness of his passions, 
and the natural expression of them in 
words so becoming of a pastoral. A 
simplicity shines through all he writes. 
He shews his art and learning by dis- 
guising both. His shepherds never rise 
above their country education in their 
complaints of love. There is the same 
difference betwixt him and Virgil, as 
there is betwixt Tasso’s Aminta and 
the Pastor Fido of Guarini. Virgil's 
shepherds are too well read in the 
philosophy of Epicurus and of Plato, 
and Guarini’s seem to have been bred 
in courts; but Theocritus and Tasso 
have taken theirs from cottages and 
plains. It was said of Tasso, in rela- 
tion to his similitudes, Mai esce del 
bosco,—that he never departed from 
the woods ; that is, all his comparisons 
were taken from the country. The 
same may be said of our Theocritus. 
He is softer than Ovid; he touches 
the passions more delicately ; and per- 
forms all this out of his own fund, 
without diving into the arts and 
sciences for a supply. Even his Doric 
dialect has an incomparable sweetness 
in its clownishness, like a fair shep- 
herdess, in her country russet, talking 
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in a Yorkshire tone. This was impos- 
sible for Virgil to imitate, because the 
severity of the Roman language denied 
him that advantage. Spenser has endea- 
voured it in his Shepherd's Calendar ; 
but neither will it succeed in English, 
for which reason I forbore to attempt it.” 

This tribute is rendered more valu- 
able and interesting by the fact that 
Dryden himself possessed a very feeble 
sympathy with that simplicity which 
he commends. Jolson has observed, 
that, with all his variety of excellence, 
he is not often pathetic ; and had so 
little sensibility of the power of effu- 
sions purely natural, that he did not 
esteem therm in others: simplicity gave 
him no pleasure, and for the first part 
of his life he looked on Otway with 
contempt. Very late, indeed, he ac- 
knowledged that nature was in his 
play, and admitted it to be the chief 
beauty. But his conviction, if sincere, 
exercised no control over his own 
works ; and his biographer has con- 
jectured, with reasonable acuteness, 
that those bursts of tumid magnificence 
—the Dalilahs of the theatre—with 
which his dramas abound, were not 
introduced so much to gratify “ an 
injudicious audience,” as to obviate 
the difficulty he found in “ exhibiting 
the genuine operations of tle heart.” 
We shall presently have occasion to 
return to his versions of Theocritus. 

It may be concluded from these 
remarks, that the peculiar beauty of 
the Greek pastoral consists in its de- 
scriptive passages. It is certain that 
the writer poured his heart into them 
with a fulness of delight, and an aban- 
donment of fancy, not present in his 
more ambitious productions. It was 
this prevailing bias of feeling that in- 
duced Quintilian (the Addison of his 
age, at least in criticism) to describe 
him in these words: * Admirabilis in 
suo genere Theocritus, sed musa illa 
rustica et pastoralis non forum modo, 
verum urbem reformidat.” Sometimes, 
however, his muse did not disdain to 
partake of the frolics of the city; and 
we shall see, in the Syracusan Gossips, 
that he could, when it pleased him, ex- 
change the pipe for the “ satiric thong.” 

Of the simple style of Theocritus, the 
“ Harvest Feast, or Vernal Voyage,” 
contains some of the most pleasing 
examples. It describes the journey 


of a party of friends, who, weary of 


being so long in “ populous city pent,” 
bend their way to the green fields 
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surrounding the Halys. We give the 

charming picture of the dwelling of 

Phrasidamus, where they rested. It is 

a wood scene by Claude. 

‘« There in kind courtesy our host had 
spread, 

Of vine and lentisk, the refreshing bed ; 

Their breezy coolness elms and poplars 
gave, 

And rills their murmurs from the Naiad’s 
cave. 

Cicadas now retiring from the sun, 

Amid the shady shrubs their song begun. 

From the thick copse we heard, far off 
and Jone, 

The mellow’d shrillness of the wood- 
lark’s tone ; 

Warbled the linnet and the finch more 
near, 

And thesoft-sighing turtle sooth’d the ear; 

The yellow bees humm’d sweetly in the 
shade, 

And round the fountain’s flow’ry margin 
played. 

All summer’s redolence effused delight, 

All autumn in luxuriant fruitage bright; 

The pears, the thick-strewn apples’ ver- 
meil glow, 

And bending plums that kiss’d the turf 
below.” —PotwHeELe. 


These are pleasing and harmonious 
lines; yet, unlike the original, the 
words convey no pictures. Theocritus 
does not sink into the prosaic coldness 
of saying that the trees gave a shade, 
but that they were agitated by the wind 
—shaken to and fro (devzovre). So the 
grashoppers beginning their song is 
no copy of the rerriyes AcrAaysuvres eyo 
wovev—that strife, as it were, of shrill 
voices ; an image not more agreeable 
in itself than true to nature. It may 
not, however, be uninteresting to quote 
the remark of Fawkes, that the Greek 
word wirrZ, and the Latin cicada, 
mean a different insect from our gra - 
hopper ; for it has a rounder and shorter 
body, is of a dark green colour, sits 
upon trees, and makes a noise five times 
louder than our grashopper. It begins 
its song as soon as the sun grows hot, 
and continues singing till it sets. Its 
wings are beautiful, being streaked with 
silver, and marked with brown spots ; 
the outer wings are twice as long as 
the inner, and more variegated. 

In an earlier part of the same poem, 
Lycidas promises to celebrate by a 
festival the safe arrival of his friend at 
Mitylene. 


“OQ may my fair one reach the quiet bay, 
And ev'ry blessing speed her destined 
vay 3 , 
way ! 
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Then with white vi'lets shall my brows 
be crown'd, 

With anise wreaths and rosy garlands 
bound. 

Then at my hearth the Ptelean bowl be 
quati’d, 

And the parch’d bean add flavour to the 
draught. 

Then as my elbows high my couch shall 
swell, 

Of parsley form’d, and golden asphodel.” 


What an image of voluptuous and 
poetic delight is presented in the last 
couplet,—pleasanter far than Gray’s 
imaginary sofa, whatever might be the 
charm of the * eternal new novels” of 
Crebillon which he longed to read 
upon it. Itis one of the many merits 
of Theocritus, that his customs are real 
and peculiar to the people whom he 
sung. Mr. Ilughes informs us, in his 
Tour through Sicily, that the peasants 
brought him beans roasted over a fire 
kindled for that purpose ; thus realising 
the line— 


Ilae rye MEXAILEVOS KUM LOY de is gy wes 
Pevges. 

But he adds, that it required all the 
sweetness of the Doric song to render 
the draught palatable. The traveller 
in Sicily, with a Theocritus in his hand, 
will continually be gratified by these 
vestiges of ancient manners. The 
Olpis of the third Idyll has his sue- 
cessor at the present day in the man 
who watches from the mast-head the 
approach of the sword-fish — 

** Where yonder Olpis, on the rocky steep 
His tunnies marks, reflected from the 

deep.” — PotwHeE tr. 


In the twentieth Id., Eunica sneers at 
the lips of the shepherd ; and we are 
told that the effect of constant playing 
on the fistula, still to be found in the 
Grecian isles, may be seen in the thick, 
hardened lips of the inhabitants. These 
coincidences might be enlarged. 

If Langhorne, as he relates, never 
heard that graceful line from the 
Oriental Eclogues of Collins, 
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“‘ Their eyes’ blue languish, and their 
golden hair,” * 


without experiencing a degree of plea- 
sure to be accounted for only by the 
influence of melody upon the feelings, 
Theocritus will also receive very warm 
commendation. In no poet is the word 
more frequently the echo of the sense. 
In the following line, 


3s xarov PopBsvvras rors cmavices usriooai, 
we hear, says Fawkes, the very hum- 
ming of the bees. Here, too, is the 
gliding down of a rivulet from a rock : 
Tnv are ras 4: Teas nararucerasvpobey udwe. 


He seems to have derived a peculiar 
delight from the rustling of leaves, and 
has painted the sound, to borrow an 
extravagance from /Eschylus, very hap- 
pily: 

Abu o1 ro Yibuoirue noi @ HITUS, AOS THE, 
A mori Tas Tayaics psruods Til. 


Pope, whose claims to a genuine feel- 

ing for the beautiful and picturesque 

are not often admitted, has described 

the wind among the trees with great 

success in his Abelard and Heloisa, 

one of the most intensely passionate 

compositions in the language—~ 

“ The darksome pines that o’er yon rock 
reclined, 

Wave high, and murmur to the hollow 
wind,” 


The waving high is a touch from nature. 
Polwhele remarks that these lines move 
with slow solemnity, not with dactyl 
lightness ; they do not lull to repose, 
but awaken to fear. ‘This is partly true. 
The sensation intended to be awakened 
is that melancholy which disposes the 
mind to gloom and awe. 

A charming description of a spring 
of water occurs in the 22d Idyll, 
where Castor and Pollux, eager to ex- 
plore the beauties of the country, land 
in “ Bebrycia’s wild abodes.” It may 
be proper to remark, that the original 
reading of the following passage was 
Ar2rw xeveraraw. But as this, from 


* Which in reality was borrowed, as we believe Polwhele has noticed, from 


Pope’s Homer : 


«« And the blue languish of soft Alia’s eye.” —II. xviii. v. 50. 


The beauty and expressive harmony of the versification of Theocritus must strike 


every student. 


In one Idyll, to describe the overflowing joy of a shepherd, he em- 


ploys a line composed of dactyls, except in the last place, where the metre required 


} 
a spondee : 
") 
i 


A perfect dance of words, 


Qs May O Weis EYMOH KM MYHAMTO KO TIUTKY WCt. 
‘ > 
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the contradiction it involved, was a 
manifest corruption, the ingenuity of 
the commentators was incited to 
amend the text; and Runken, with 
a most happy and rare ingenuity 
of conjecture, suggested the substitu- 
tion of AwrrAa:— calami, or pebbles; an 
alteration which delighted Musgrave, 
and which the reader may find 
strengthened and confirmed by various 
passages collected in Warton’s note. 


Evgov asvvaov xeasay vro Aouad wtTen 
Thar wsrdrnbuay axneura, aid vorsveobey 
Aardas xeuerarrw nd aeryvew woarrovro 
Ex Butov.—Idyll xxii, v. 57. 


Literally —- 


They found a perpetual spring under a 
lofty rock, 

Filled with pure water ; and underneath 

The pebbles spurkled as with erystal and 
silver 

From the bottom. 


Warton has remarked, that the cir- 
cumstance of the pebbles and gravel of 
a transparent stream glittering against 
the sun has much of the brilliancy of 
Italian poetry. Lydgate, who brought 
some of his sweetest flowers from the 
gardens of the south, has a similar 
passage in the poem on the destruction 
of Troy : 


*'L..: at last among the bowés,® glade 

Of adventure, I caught a pleasant shade; 

Full smooth and plain, and lusty for to 
sene, 

And soft as velvet was the youngé grene. 

Where from my horse | did alight as fast, 

Aad on a bough aloft his reyne cast. 

So faint and mate of weariness I was, 

That I me laid adown upon the grass, 

Upon a brincké, short for to tell, 

Beside the rivers of a crystal well ; 

And the water, as I reheurse can, 

Like quicksilver in his streames yran, 

Of which the gravel and the brighté stone, 

As any gold against the sun yshone.” 


This comparison may be traced in 
others of our elder poets; but it will 
be sufficient to add a passage from 
Lydgate’s venerable master, Chaucer. 
It is one of those rich scenes from 
nature which the author of the Canter- 
bury Tales portrayed with so warm a 
pencil : 


“ And me before I saw a little well, 
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That had his course, as I could well 
behold, 

Under an hill, with quick stremist and 
cold, 

The gravel gold, the water pure as glass ; 

The bankés round the well environing, 

And soft as velvet was the young ygrasse 

That thereupon lustily came springing ; 

The rute of trees abouten compassing, 

Their shadows cast, closing the well 
around, 

Andall the herbes growing onthe ground.” 

The Complaint of the Black Knight. 


In the same poem he has — 
‘“* Water clear as beryl or crystal.” 


But the most glowing description of a 

river, within our remembrance, is in 

one of the forgotten poems of Kit Mar- 

lowe, whom his friend, Michael Dray- 

ton, has so finely spoken of as “ bathed 

in the Thespian springs.” 

“‘T walkt along a stream, for pureness 
rare, 

Brighter than sunshine; for it did ac- 
quaint 

The dullest sight with all the glorious prey 

That in the pebble-paved channel lay. 

No molten crystal, but a richer mine ; 

Even nature’s rarest alchemy ran there : 

Diamonds resolved, and substance more 
divine. 

Through whose bright gliding current 
might appear 

A thousand naked nymphs, whose ivory 
shine 

Enamelling the banks, made them more 
dear 

Than ever was that glorious palace-gate, 

Where the day-shining sun in triumph 
sate.” 


The reader will forgive the addition 
of one brief extract from the same 
writer’s tragedy of Edward II. He is 
describing the amusements prepared 
by Piers Gaveston, the profligate fa- 
vourite of Edward, for the delight of 
his royal master : 


‘* My men like satyrs, grazing on the 
lawns, 

Shall with their goat-feet dance the antic 
hay ; 

Sometimes a lovely boy in Dian’s shape, 

With hair that gilds the water as it glides.” 


This is what Mason, with a justice of 
taste worthy the friend of Gray, called 
pure poetry ; and might have induced 
the nephew of Milton to pronounce 


_ ™ Boughs. Wherever it has been thought desirable to introduce parallel passages 
from the elder English poets, the quotations are modernised, except in cases where 
the rhythm, or rhyme, required the old accentuation to be preserved, 


+t Streams, 
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the writer “a second Shakespeare, 
not only because he rose like him 
from an actor to be a maker of plays, 
but also because in his begun poem 
of Hero and Leander he seems to have 
a resemblance of that clear, unsophis- 
ticated wit, which is natural to that 
incomparable poet.” Gawin Douglas, 
a name of which Scotland may well be 

roud, with the same picturesque truth, 
in one of the prologues to his version 
of the neid, makes the small pebbles 
by the river side to glitter in the sun. 
We meet with another charming sketch 
in the romantic disappearance of Hylas. 
He was seeking water for Hercules and 
Telamon, when suddenly, 


** Straight in the bosom of a lowly dell 
He found, beset with plants, a shady well. 
On its cool marge the fringing herbage 
grew, 
The mingling dyes of celandine so blue, 
With verdurous parsley, maidenhairs 
bright green, 
And vervain ; while amid the watery scene 
Naiads, the dread of ev’ry rustic wight, 
Led the gay dance, and revell‘d through 
the night. 
Young Malis “and Eunica form’d the ring, 
And sweet Nychea, like the blooming 
spring 
The vase now dipping i in the sable lymph, 
Fair Hylas struck each fond enamoured 
nymph; 
They seized; down, down he dropp'd, 
as from heaven’s height 
Shoots, gathering to the main, a starry 
light.”—Potwuete. 
In the original, Nychea is not said to 
resemble the spring, but to look it,— 
Eael ogewoa Nuxuc,—a picture full of 
beauty. Even through the diffuseness 
and uncertain light of a translation the 
beauty of the original may be traced. 
The vanishing of Hylas like a star is 
very picturesque. Ovid compares the 
fall of Phaeton to the gliding of a star 
down a serene sky; and in later poets 
the same image is met with. So 
Shakespeare, in Venus and Adonis— 
the earliest poetical work of that hand 
which was to enchant the world— 
describing the departure of the beau- 
tiful youth — 


“* Look how a bright star shooteth through 
the sky; 


So glides he through the night from 
Venus’ eye.” 


The remainder of the Idyll is equally 


pleasing. Nothing can be more natural 
or lively than the comparison of Her- 
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cules, attracted by the call of the 
drowning youth, to a lion drawn from 
its solitude by the mournful cry of a 
fawn. We hear him shouting the 
name of Hylas through the woods. 
So Spenser : 


«« And every wood and every valley wide 
He fill’d with Hylas’ name ; the nymphs 
eke Hylas cried.” 


The answering voice of Hylas, faintly 
issuing from the water, seems to sigh 
through the following verses : 


Agaia o uxsro Qwve 
EE vdares, waaay oe Larne oxsdov, edero Toeow, 


Which Polwhele has translated in a 
line intended, he says, to express the 
sound rising from the fountain with 
an undulatory motion, and dying gra- 
dually away — 


** Though near, each feeble murmur, as 
"at distance, died.” 
It may be fairly doubted how far 
this version realises the commentary. 
Apollonius and Valerius Flaceus, who 
have also described the beatification 
of Hylas, only mention one nymph. 
Butler launched a good-humoured 
shaft at the imitators of Theocritus, in 
the third canto of Hudibras, where 
Orsin’s dismay at the pursuit of his 
bear is amusingly narrated : 
** He raged, and kept as heavy a coil as 
Stout Hercules for the loss of Hylas ; 
Forcing the valleys to repeat 
The accents of his sad regret.” 


The epithalamium of Helen has long 
been esteemed one of the most finished 
and graceful productions of the author; 
we have therefore attempted a version 
of it in a new form, though with a faint 
hope of success. It is supposed to 
have been chanted to the sound of 
music, by twelve beautiful noble 
virgins : 

Happy sleeper, haste, arise ! 

Why hath slumber bound thine eyes?" 
Doth the drowsy breath of wine 
Make thy heavy limbs recline, 

In the noonday’s burning light? 
Thus we rouse thee! Sleep to night! 
Happy bridegroom! let thy bride 
With her tender mother stay, 

Till the purple dawn of day: 

Who from thee her love will sever ? 
She shall be thine own for ever. 


Not a face so fair doth beam 

O’er Eurotas’ haunted stream. 

The eye of morning dawneth 
Sweetly through the mist of night ; 


* Tt will be seen that a few lines are omitted. 
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The winter passeth, and the spring 
In the orient looketh bright. 

Such the golden Helen’s light, 
Proudly towering to our eye, 

Like the cypress in the glen, 

Or the steed with burning ken 

In the car of Thessaly. 


Thus the rosy Helen shineth, 
Lacedemon’s fairest theme; 

Who like her the basket twineth ? 
Who like her the poet’s dream 
Teacheth o’er the woof to gleam? 
Gentle Helen! who can sing 

Like thy soft lute’s carolling ? 
Hymning the lofty forest-queen, 

Or Minerva’s solemn mien. 

Love breathes in thy balmy sighs, 
Playeth in thy dewy eyes.* 

Though to us no more belong 

The pleasant music of her song, 

In the morning we will go 

Where the brightest flowers grow ; 
Through the fragrant meadows creeping, 
Beautiful! whilst thou art sleeping, 
Redolent garlands reaping ; 
Thinking still, with mournful heart, 
Lost companion, upon thee ; 

Like the meek lamb that pines apart 
From its mother on the lea. 


At the quiet morning hour, 

Of the lotus, humble flower ! 

The shepherd’s wondering eye shall see 
A wreath upon the plaintain-tree. 
Then a silver cruse we'll take, 
Beloved maiden ! for thy sake, 
And the precious ointment pour 
Underneath the shady plane ; 
While the letters evermore, 
Graven in the Doric strain, 

Shall say unto the passing swain, 
Shepherd ! look with love on me, 
Iam Helen’s tree. 


Sleep upon each other’s breast, 
Breathing fondness, breathing rest ; 
With the flush of morning skies 

Let sleep vanish from your eyes. 
Soon as daylight’s early bird 

In the sunny air hath stirr’d, 

And its chant of pride begun, 

Its rich throat glancing in the sun, 
We will come with fiowers and song : 
Spirit of Love! continue long. 


In that beautiful epithalamium in 
the Masque of Hymen, which Jonson 
informs us he composed “ both in form 
and matter to emulate” the epithala- 
mium of the ancients, one or two imi- 
tations of Theocritus may be discovered, 
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although he took for his immediate 
model the graceful poem of Catullus 
on the nuptials of Julia and Manlius. 
The custom among lovers of writing 
names upon trees, &c., is not confined 
to the shepherds of Sicily, as Kensing- 
ton Gardens and Greenwich Park can 
testify. Drayton, in the Quest of Cyn- 
thia—an elegant trifle, hardly to have 
been expected from the heavy hand that 
indited the Poly-Olbion—has intro- 
duced the bees filling up the letters 
cut in the bark with honey — 


** Which whilst with wonder I beheld, 
The bees their honey brought, 

And up the carved letters fill’d 
As they with gold were wrought.” 


Some of the most striking passages of 
this nuptial hymn of Theocritus are 
supposed to have been imitated from 
the Song of Solomon, which the trans- 
lation of the Septuagint, then the theme 
of the learned at Alexandria, was very 
likely to bring under his immediate 
notice. 

It must be granted, remarks a wri- 
ter in the Classical Journal,+ that the 
Septuagint translation was executed in 
Alexandria in the time of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. This translation was 
undoubtedly a work of considerable 
celebrity even then, and might natu- 
rally attract the attention of the learned 
in general, and of Theocritus in parti- 
cular. The Song of Solomon would 
more especially win his notice. As 
he must necessarily be a stranger to 
any allegorical interpretation of it, he 
would consider it as composed by 
King Solomon in praise of his bride, the 
daughter of Pharaoh, King of Egypt. 
Residing himself in the court of a 
splendid monarch, living in great love 
and harmony with his queen, such a 
representation of chaste and refined 
love as is contained in the Song of 
Solomon must have appeared very 
striking. The following passages are 
selected as the possible imitations of 
the Hebrew poet :— 


1. Song of Solomon, chap. i. v. 5.— I 
am black, but comely.” V. vi.—‘* Look 
not upon me, because I am black; be- 
cause the sun has looked upon me.” 

Theocrit., idyll x. v. 26. In the reap- 


* Tlavrts er oupeaow seta tvTs. 


Which Polwhele renders, 


‘“* Love, charming boy! sits playing in her eye.” 
So Cupid, in Meleager’s epigram, is hidden in Zenophila’s eye. 


+ Containing several very interesting papers on Theocritus, dc. See vols. 17, 18. 
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er’'s song in praise of his mistress, we 

have — 

**O graceful Bombyce! all call thee a 
Syrian, 

Slender and sun-burnt; but I call thee 
honey-coloured., 

The violet is black, and the inscribed 
hyacinth is black, 

Yet they are called the choicest flowers 
in garlands.” 

2. Song of Solomon, chap. i. v. 9.— 1 
have compared thee (for excellence and 
beauty) to the mare in the chariots of 
Pharaoh.” 

Theocrit., idyll xviii. 2, 30, 31.—‘“* As 
the Thessalian horse is (an ornament) to 
the chariot, so is the rosy-coloured Helen 
an ornament to Lacedzmon.” 

3. Song of Solomon, chap. ii. v. 9.— 
“* He standeth behind our wall, he look- 
eth forth at the windows, shewing him- 
self through the lattice.” 

Theocrit., idyll iii. v.7.—‘* Why dost 
thou not, peeping out from the grotto, 
call me thy love?” 

4. Song of Solomon, chap. ii. v. 11.— 
‘The winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone, the flowers appear in the earth.” 
And again, chap. vi. v. 10.—‘* Who is 
she that looketh forth in the morning ?” 

Theocrit., idyll xviii. v. 26.—‘ As the 
rising morning displays her fair face 
distinguished above night, when winter 
sends us the white or serene spring, so 
the golden Helen shone distinguished 
among us.” 

5. Song of Solomon, chap. iv. v. 11.— 
«Thy lips, O my spouse, drop as the 
honeycomb ; honey and milk are under 
thy tongue.” 

Theocrit., idyll xx. v. 26.—‘ Th 
mouth was sweeter than curdled milk, 
and from thy mouth thy voice flowed 
sweeter than the honeycomb.” 

6. Song of Solomon, chap. viii. v. 14. 
—‘* Be thou like to a roe, or to a young 
hart upon the mountains of spices.” 

Theocrit., idyll xi. v. 21.—‘* More 
friskly than a calf.” Idyll xii. v. 6.— 
“As a fawn (or young hart) has more 
agility than a calf.” 

7. Song of Solomon, chap. vii. v. 7.— 
“‘ Thy breasts are like to clusters of 
grapes.” 

Theocrit., idyll xi. v. 21.—* Galatea 
more shining than an unripe grape.” 

8. Song of Solomon, chap. ii.—‘* Take 
us the foxes, the little foxes that spoil 
the vines ; for our vines have tender 
grapes (or our vines xurg:Zove, bud, as it 
is in the Septuagint).” 

Theocrit., idyll v. v. 108.— Ye lo- 
custs that leap over my hedge, do not 
injure my vines ; they are young ones.” 


These examples will furnish the 
reader with an opportunity of esti- 
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mating the obligations of Theocritus 
to the Hebrew sage. The tenderness 
of his nature led him to delight in the 
expression of elegant and poetic feel- 
ing; and he has left sufficient testi- 
mony to prove that as an amatory 
writer his success would have been 
great. He touches on the most deli- 
cate sensations of the passion with the 
finger of a master. Sometimes the 
complaining lover, in the manner of 
the Persian amorist, would be a hum- 
ming-bee— PouBivee psriccaw —that he 
might penetrate the ivy-leaves and 
couch of fern. In the 8th Idyll, the 
presence of the beloved object brings 
spring and flowers, and milk to the 
herd, and beauty to the lamb; while 
in her absence the fragrant meadows 
pine away. So Drayton, in his Shep- 
herd’s Sirena: 
‘* For when my love too long 
Her chamber keepeth, 
As though it suffered wrong, 
The morning weepeth.” 


In the same spirit of poetical gallantry, 
by her side the oaks become higher— 
xaos Bouts vireo. Drayton has not 
omitted to mention the delight of the 
fields : 


«« The verdant meads are seen 
When she doth view them, 
In fresh and gallant green, 
Sweet to renew them ; 
And every little grass 
Broad itself spreadeth ; 
Proud that this bonny lass 
Upon it treadeth.”’ 


In the poetry of India, as we find 
in the Hindu Theatre of the learned 
Sanscrit professor, the stem of the 
Asoka tree is supposed to burst into 
bloom when touched by the foot of a 
beautiful woman. Nor should Pope’s 
harmonious paraphrase be forgotten : 


‘* All nature mourns, the skies relent in 
showers, 

Hush’d are the birds, and closed the 
drooping flowers ; 

If Delia smile, the flowers beginto spring, 

The skies to brighten, and the birds to 
sing. 

To the warm and picturesque eye of 
the painter, Theocritus united a large 
share of that graceful simplicity and 
unaffected sweetness which have pre- 
served so many of our own early poets 
from decay. For every subject his 
pencil has some pleasing colours or 
illustration. He paints the minutest 
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object with the finish and correctness 
of a Bassan, and gives the interior of a 
fisherman’s hut, in the 21st Idyll, with 
the liveliness and truth of a Snyders. 
Its solitary situation on the sea shore, 
with no other habitation in view, con- 
tinually beaten and worn away by the 
melancholy dashing of the waves — 


Ovdeus sv psoow yiurwv, ravrads wae auTny 

Pi. i ae « 

OrAlouevay xarAvBav reuPecoy reorsvaxe Ia 
Aarca. 


The two fishermen asleep on a bed of 
dry sea weed, with all the implements 
of their labour strewed around, hooks, 
nets, rods, baskets, &c.; their pillow 
consisting of their old clothes piled up 
beneath their heads— 


Negev ras xeParas Pogmeos Peurus, tiara, 
Tira. 


The boat, meanwhile, drawn up on a 
plank. Not a vessel for domestic use 
to be found, nor any dog or other 
living creature heard or seen. Here 
is a sketch that Crabbe might have 
delighted in. 

The confusion of a lover at a first 
interview with the object of her affec- 
tion is portrayed by a singular compa- 
rison, not more new than expressive : 

Ovd oocoy ev varvw 
Kilavras Quvivvra Qirav rors MUTEOR TEXVE. 
Id. ii. v. 108. 


Thus Englished by old Fawkes: 


‘* Faint tremors seized my tongue, 
And on my lips the faltering accents 
hung; 
As when from babes imperfect accents 
fall, 
When murmuring in their dreams they 
on their mothers call.”* 


This is excelled by a picture in the 
6th Idyll, of a dog running by his own 
shadow in the water : 


yd 
Tladuy ad (13s) ray xuve Barrg 
0 . > 

Aro Tay oiwy sxrseras oxomos: ade Puiods 

Eis ada Sepxoutvar re dt wy ware xuopere 

Paves 
Aguya man raCovre im’ wiryiarovo — 
a. Vi. 


Rendered by Polwhele : 


“ There! there! the little wanton pelts 
thy dog! 

He on the lucid wave his form surveys, 

And on the beach his dancing shadow 
bays.” ; 


* « Not on my fainting lips such accents hung 
As murmur feeble from an infant's tongue ; 
Vhen, querulously dreaming on her breast, 


His mother lulls him into gentle rest.”’—PotwHeELe. 
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But here, as in many other instances, 
the delicate simplicity of the original 
has evaporated. The dog surveying 
his form has not the liveliness of the 
eis @Aw Degnousvan, looking into the water 
as he runs along the shore. Reiske, 
in the same spirit of tasteless innova- 
tion which induced Bentley to under- 
take, if we may employ the term, a 
crusade against the Paradise Lost, pro- 
posed to destroy all the beauty of this 
passage, by substituting gases: for pases, 
and sprinkling the dog with water, 
instead of reflecting his form in it. 

In the 2d Idyll, Simoetha, the lover 
of Daphnis, describes the melancholy 
disquiet of his heart in a very beautiful 
manner : 


Hwds cvya usy woveres, cvywyti 2 anras, 
AD sua ov orya ortovay svrocbey cave. 


Literally — 


Lo! the sea is still, and the breezes are 
still, 

But the trouble within my bosom is not 
still. 


This affecting contrast recalled to the 
recollection of Warton the noble pas- 
sage in Apollonius Rhodius, where 
the enchantress is introduced with so 
powerful an effect : 


“‘ Night on the earth pour’d darkness ; 
on the sea 

The wakesome sailor to Orion’s star 

And Helice, turn’d heedful. Sunk to rest, 

The traveller forgot his toil; his charge, 

The sentinel ; her death-devoted babe, 

The mother’s painless breast. The vil- 
lage dog 

Had ceased his troublous bay ; each busy 
tumult 

Was hush’d at this dread hour, 
Darkness slept, 

Lock’d in the arms of Silence. She alone, 

Medea, slept not.” 


and 


These are very striking lines. But 
in a poem, supposed by the historian. 
of English poetry to be the oldest ex- 
isting example in our language of the 
pure unmixed pastoral, we find two 
stanzas scarcely to be equalled for 
affecting simplicity of thought and easy 
harmony of expression : 

** The owle with feeble sight 

Lyes lurking in the leaves ; 
The sparrow in the frosty night 
May shroud her in the eaves ; 
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But wo to me, alas! 
In sunne, nor yet in shade, 
I cannot find a resting-place, 
My burden to unlade.” 


An incident in the 5th Idyll may 
also be mentioned : 


Bara xas waroins rov asmoroy a KiAtagurra 
Tas ayas ragthwvra, xo ady ri worrvAimodes. 


Which Polwhele has degraded into 
foolish insipidity : 

“« Oft Clearista pelts with apples crisp 
Her swain, and in awhisper loves to lisp.” 
Correctly : 

** Clearista pelts the goat-herd with apples 
While driving his goats ; and she hums 
something swect (the while).” 

Class. Jour., v. 18. 


The swallow (Id. 14) is seen conti- 
nually skimming about for fresh food, 
and returning to the nest with a supply ; 
a slight incident, but deserving notice 
for its truth and nature. 

The fisherman, in the ist Id., is be- 
held pulling a great net, and labouring 
with all his might, so that the muscles 
of his neck swell : 

Aids 01 wonxavri xar avryive wavrobey ives. 
** Hard by, a fisherman, advanced in years, 
On the rough margin of a rock appears ; 
Intent he stands t inclose the fish below, 
Lifts a large net, and labours at thethrow ; 
Such strong expression rises on the sight, 
You’dswearthe manexerted all his might: 
For his round neck with turgid veins ap- 

pears.” —F awkgs. 

When Galatea has quarrelled with 
Polyphemus, his faithful dog barks at 
her heels: but when he loved her, 

“ It fawned and whined, 
And softly on her knees its head re- 
clined.”—Fawkes. 


This is a charming image, and highly 
characteristic of a poetical mind. 
Leigh Lunt, in the preface to the 
recent edition of his poems, has a plea- 
santdigression about Theocritus, which, 
now that we are weaving a garland for 
his brows, may be advantageously 
quoted :—“ Let me take this oppor- 
tunity of saying, that with all the praise 
occasionally bestowed upon the serious 
powers of Theocritus, and his indica- 
tions of a genius for epic poetry, I am 
not aware that justice has been done 
to the wonderful evidences he has 
given of a combination of faculties for 
the light and the passionate, the social 
and the sequestered, the humorous and 
the pathetic, the minute and the grand. 
This delightful poet courts a milkmaid 
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or a sea-nymph with equal fitness of 
address ; isa countryman and a towns- 
man; aclown, a courtier, and a satirist ; 
fills a house at midnight with ghastly 
phenomena ; describes a piece of puyil- 
ism in a style to make the bones of the 
‘Fancy’ crack under them ; and makes 
us at once shudder and pity the great 
monster Polypheme, whom he recon- 
ciles to humanity by subduing with 
love. Then there is his Hylas disap- 
pearing under the water like a falling 
star; and his lion at noonday, with all 
the villagers indoors around him ; and 
his infant Hercules, the little jovial 
potency, the true infant demigod, tear- 
less and sovereign, of whose encounter 
with the serpents I have endeavoured 
to give some idea. If Theocritus had 
written an epic, the world would have 
had a poet unknown to it, a romance 
writer equally great for abundance and 
concentration, a Greek Ariosto.” 

Our readers will be able to judge 
of the variety and force of the poet’s 
genius far better by specimens of his 
manner than by any critical disquisi- 
tions; and we shall accordingly intro- 
duce them to the infant Hercules, 
whom Mr. Hunt designates the little 
jovial potency,—a title at which Theo- 
critus, who never had the opportunity 
of reading Rimini, would perhaps feel 
some little astonishment. 


THE INFANT HERCULES AND THE 
SERPENTS. 

The story is briefly given by the 
translator. Juno, jealous of the child 
which Jupiter has had by Alemena, 
sends two dreadful serpents to devour 
the boy. The serpents come upon him 
while he and his half-brother Iphiclus 
are sleeping together. Iphiclus, the 
child of the mortal father, is terrified ; 
Hercules, the infant demigod, seizes 
and destroys them as if they were 
living playthings. His mother con- 
sults the prophet Tiresias on the occa- 
sion, and is told of her son's future 
renown. 

‘Young Hercules had now beheld the 
light 

Only ten months, when once upon a night, 

Alcmena having washed, and given the 
breast 

To both her heavy bovs, laid them to rest. 

Their cradle was a noble shield of brass, 

Won by ber lord from slaughter'd Pterilas. 

Gently she laid them down, and gently 
laid 

Her hand on both their heads, and 
yearned, and said : 





it, 
he 
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‘Sleep, sleep, my boys! a light and plea- 
sant sleep,* 

My little souls, my twins, my evard and 

: keep ! 

Sleep happy, and wake happy!’ And 
she kept 

Rocking the mighty buckler, and they 
slept. 


At midnight when the Bear went down, 
and broad 

Orion's shoulder lit the starry road, 

There came careering through the open- 
ing halls, 

On livid spires, two dreadful animals— 

Serpents, whom Juno, threatening as she 
drove, 

Had sent there to devour the boy of Jove. 

Orbing their blood-fed bellies in and out, 

They tower’d along ; and, as they look'd 
about, 

An evil fire out of their eyes came 
lamping ; 

A heavy poison dropp’d about their 
champing. 


And now they have arrived, and think 
to fall 

To their dread meal, when lo! (for Jove 
sees all), 

The house is lit as with the morning’s 
break, 

And the dear children of Alemena wake. 

The younger one, as soon as he beheld 

The evil creatures coming on the shield, 

And saw their loathsome teeth, began to 
cry 

And shriek, and kick away the clothes, 
and try 

All his poor little instincts of escape ; 

The other, grappling, seized them by 
the nape 

Of either poisonous neck, for all their 
twists, 

And held like iron in his little fists ; 

Buckled and bound he held them, strug- 
gling wild. 

And so they wound about the boy, the 
child, 

Thelong-hegetting boy, the suckling dear, 

That never teased his nurses with a tear. 


Alcmena heard the noise, and ‘ Wake!’ 
she cried ; 

*Amphitryon, wake ! for terror holds me 
tied ; 





* The melody of the original breathes an exquisite and soothing repose: no 


lullaby was ever more delightful. 
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Up! stay not for the sandals. Hark! 
the child — 

The youngest — how he shrieks! The 
babe is wild! 

And see the walls and windows! ’Tis 
as light t 

As if ’twere day, and yet ’tis surely night, 

There’s something dreadful in the house ; 
there is, 

Indeed, dear husband !’ He arose at this, 

And seized his noble sword, which over- 
head 

Was always hanging at the cedar-bed. 


All in an instant, like a stroke of doom, 

Returning midnight smote uponthe room. 

Amphitryon called, and woke from heavy 
slee 

His household, who lay breathing hard 
and deep : 

‘ Bring lights here from the hearth ! 
lights! lights! and guard 

The doorways! rise, ye ready labourers 
hard !’ 

He said; and lights came pouring in, 
and all 

The busy house was up in bow’r and hall; 

But when they saw the little suckler, how 

He grasped the monsters, and with ear- 
nest brow 

Kept beating them together, plaything 
wise, 

They shrieked aloud: but he, with 
laughing eyes, 

Soon as he saw Amphitryon, leaped and 
sprung, 

Child like, and at his feet the dead dis. 
turbers flung.” 


Every reader will admit the merits of 
this translation; it is generally harmo- 
nious, animated, and correct. But the 
writer will forgive us if we point out 
two errors into which he appears to 
have fallen. The first occurs in the 
following line, when Alcmena is lull- 
ing the children to rest : 


“« My little souls, my twins, my guard 
and keep.” 


This is hardly English—at any rate, 
it is not Greek. The words are, 

Evder’ sua Yuya du’ adsrgew, svooa rexva* 
simply implying a wish that they may 


Evde?’ tuce Boshsa yAuxtoov nas eysorioy varvoy, 
Evder’ sce Pua, dv’ adsAQew, tuvoe tTexve, 
OAC sovadosats nes orAGios aw sxosoes. 
The celebrated song of Simonides is of a similar character. 
+ This lustre may be thought to proceed from the eyes of the serpents, from 
which the xaxov rue darted around. But Warton, with greater justice, considers it 
4 Supernatural accompaniment ; an opinion strengthened by the radiant appearance 


of the walls, and, still more, by the returning darkness. 
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sleep in security. The second is where 
he makes Amphitryon command the 
servants to guard the doorways; but 
the original, 


Oupay avaxopar’ oxnas, 


conveys an injunction of a directly 
contrary character, viz. to draw back 
the bolts, and consequently open the 
doors. Before we leave this poem we 
must quote a few of the concluding 
lines for the beautiful domestic picture 
they describe. Alcmena having sent 
for the prophet Tiresias to interpret this 
supernatural occurrence, he unfolds to 
her the future celebrity of the infant 
Hercules, and alludes to her own fame 
as the mother of such a hero. This, 
says Polwhele, enlarging on Warton, 
is a fine stroke of the poet. We have 
been terrified at the marvellous achieve- 
ments of the infant Hercules ; but here 
our sensations become mixed. While 
he throws the serpents at his father’s 
feet, we have still a shade of terror on 
our minds; but his engaging manner, 
so natural to his age, recalls our pre- 
conceptions of the child, and tempers 
our fears with the feelings of affection. 
This scene affords a noble subject for 
painting; and Philostratus, in the 
Icones, had evident reference to Theo- 
critus : 


Nas yao tmov ydruxu eyyos aroiomevoy 
WarAMs o7ow, 
ThoAro Ayasiadwy waranov wees ouverts voruce 
Xsigs xurareerpovras, axgerwipov asidosreas 
Adxpnvay ovomarri, cveus 0 eon Agysases. 
‘«« For by my sweet sight, 
Which once divided these poor lids with 
light, 
Many Greek women, as they sit and weave 
The gentle thread across their knees at eve, 
Shall sing of thee, and thy beloved name : 
Thou shalt be bless’d by every Argive 
dame.” —L. Hunt. 


These lines are very beautifully ren- 
dered, and are infinitely superior to 
Polwhele’s version, in which the ex- 
quisite simplicity and truth of the deli- 
neation are lost: 

‘‘ The days shall come, when many a 

maid of Greece, ; 

Twirling on rapid wheel the carded fleece.” 


Were we not fearful of being suspected 
of hypercriticism, we might object to 
the construing of warexe by gentle. 
We say a soft pillow, a soft silk ; but 
hardly a gentle pillow, or gentle silk. 
Neither did Theocritus write so. 

How eminently he might have shone 
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in light and mirthful comedy he has 
shewn in the Syracusian Gossips, re- 
sembling in parts some of the more 
graceful passages of Aristophanes, 
whom he rivalled at least in richness 
and festivity of spirit, however unequal 
to that extraordinary genius he may 
have been in the amplitude of his 
resources. Warton, whose learned and 
polished taste rarely deceived him, 
esteemed it an exquisite painting of a 
female fluttering with various feelings 
amidst her preparations for a public 
place—where she is going to be seen, 
rather than to see—more than usually 
anxious about ornamenting her person 
—full of conceited airs and affected 
delicacy—chiding her maid without 
knowing why, and in violent haste— 
exhibiting all the marks of levity, 
caprice, and arrogance. The Syra- 
cusian gossip has her rival in the 
nineteenth century ; and the Praxinoe 
of Theocritus, pushing her way to the 
festival of Adonis, may find her sister 
in Cheapside on any Lord Mayor’s Day. 
The incidents of the piece are light and 
graphic. Neither are the glimpses it 
affords of the domestic manners of that 
age uninteresting to the observer. It 
tells us that the luxury of chairs and 
cushions was general, and that umbrel- 
las and cats were almost as common 
as now. Even with respect to the mys- 
teries of the toilet the dialogue is not 
without instruction ; and the reader who 
has the opportunity and inclination 
to investigate the subject, may look 
to the Aulularia of Plautus, Act. LIT. 
Scene V., for an amusing collection of 
items considered necessary for a Grecian 
lady of the beau monde. Among these 
perfumery occupies a very important 
place. Lucian, whose eyes were always 
turned to the follies of his country, has 
an allusion to this prevailing passion in 
his Egwrss, where he says, @Aany Agabiayv 
oxtdov sx Tuy TeIgwy sxmomveovoas — that 
well nigh all Arabia breathed from 
their tresses ; an idea which Pope trans- 
planted into the description of Belinda’s 
toilet, in the Rape of the Lock: 


‘* This casket India’s glowing gems un- 
locks, 5 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder 
box.” ; 


It may be observed that the making of 
ornamental goods, such as head-nets 
(caxxvdavras), or stuffs of Amorgus and 
variegated clothes (woxara:), formed 
the most lucrative trade in Athens. 
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The voluptuousness of the Athenians 

was more graceful and ingenious than 

our own. Mr. Mitchell, in his notes 

on the Acharnians of Aristophanes, 

quotes from Plautus an amusing method 

adopted by a man of fon to gratify the 

senses of his guests : 

“* Nor fell 

His perfumes from a box of alabaster ; 

That were too trite a fancy, and had 
savour'd 

Of the elder time — but ever and anon, 

He slipp’d four doves whose wings were 
saturate 

With scents all different in kind; each 
bird 

Bearing its own appropriate sweets : 
these doves, 

Wheeling in circles round, let fall upon 
us 

A show’r of sweet perfumery, drenching, 
bathing 

Both clothes, and furniture, and lordlings 

all,” 


We humbly recommend this contri- 
vance for the next féte at Devonshire 
House. And Mr. Bunn may also find 
his account in adopting the custom of 
the Roman managers, who were wont 
to refresh their audiences with clouds 
of odour diffused over the theatre,—a 
practice of which Ben Jonson has 
availed himself in one of his masques. 
We may attempt the interlude, as 
Polwhele entitles it, at another time; 
at present, we have only room to intro- 
duce the reader to the Grecian Mali- 
bran; cautioning him, in the words of 
the communicative Gorgo, to listen 
with becoming attention : 
‘ Gorgo. Hush, hush, my dear life! she’s 
preparing the song,— 
The sweet little Grecian! — how still is 


Theocritus. 


She'll excel pensive Sperchis. 
her prepare 

With a languish so soft, so delicious an 
air ; 

So meltingly plaintive her musical tone is. 

But, hark! she’s beginning the death of 


Adonis.” 


See, sea 


There is no word in the English lan- 
guage, says Polwhele, to render the 
force of daSeuersras. It is in itself a 
picture. We see the Greek girl pre- 
paring to sing with a languishing 
sportability of air. He employs the 
same word in the 6th Idyll to portray 
the gracefulness of Galatea, who frolics 


Qs an’ axavbus 
Ta HUMULM KUITH, TO KeAOV A005 avine 
Peurrts. 


Literally — 


‘* As from the thistle 
The dry down flies, when the beautiful 
summer burns it.” 


An image of peculiar delicacy and 
softness, and worthy to describe the 
harmonious motion of Taglioni. The 
primary signification of 3aSgurew is to 
break in pieces, to enervate by lurury. 


Mistress! who dost love to roam 
In Golgos, or the verdant home* 

Of the fair Idalian bowers, 
Wandering, at thy own sweet will, 
Over Eryx’ breezy hill ; 

Lo! the slow soft-footed hours 
From Acheron, the dark and drear, 
Bring thy loved Adonis here.+ 
Welcome hours! longed for by 
Many a heavy, watching eye, 

The tears of pining grief to dry. 

Child of Dione! thou hast led 
Berenice from the dead 

To the gardens of the blest, 

Breathing ambrosia through her breast ! 


* So Catullus, De Nup. Pel. et Thel.: 





** Quaque regis Golgos, queque Idalium frondosum.”’ 


t The Adww« were celebrated in most of the cities of Greece, in honour of Venus 
and her beloved Adonis. The solemnity continued two days ; on the first of which, 
certain images or pictures of Venus and Adonis were brought forth, with all the 
pomp and ceremonies practised at funerals, &c. There were also carried along with 
them shells, filled with earth, in which grew several sorts of herbs, especially lettuces, 
in memory that Adonis was laid out by Venus in a bed of lettuces. These were 
called xnao, or gardens; whence Adwwdes xnae are proverbially applied to things un- 
fruitful or fading, because those herbs were only sown so long before the festival as 
to sprout forth and be green at that time, and then were presently thrown into the 
water,—-(See Potter.) Milton, in his catalogue of fallen spirits, alludes to this 


celebrated fable : 


«* Thammuz came next behind, 
Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer’s day, 
While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the sea.”— Par, Lost, b. i. 
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Unto thee, the queen divine 
Of marble temple, golden shrine, 
Doth Berenice’s daughter bring 
Radiant flowers, for garlanding 
The tender lover whom we sing. 
Fruits, the richest, strew the ground 
From the heavy trees; and round 
Flowers of every gorgeous dye 
In the silver baskets lie, 
And the blood of Syrian rose 
In the alabaster glows. 
Bowers of arching anise rise, 
With Cupids in the flow’ry skies 
Hovering o’er the wondering eyes ; 
Like the tender nightingale 
In the dark-embosomed vale, 
Hopping on from tree to tree, 
And bough to bough, all timidly. 
O scene of beauty! Look, on high, 
Two ivory eagles through the sky, 
Bearing on their shining wing 
Ganymede unto his king !* 
Beaming on the upturned eye, 
See the purple tapestry, 
Where the glowing shadows creep, 
Sweeter than a summer-sleep. 
low softly streams the lustre shed 
From yonder flower-strewn silver bed, 
Where rosy-armed Adonis lies ; 
While Venus, with enamoured pride 
Rejoiceth in the vernal pride 

Of that red lip of young delight ! 
Rouse not the celestial bride ! 

In the fading mist of night, 
With floating robe, dishevell’d hair, 
His image to the shore we'll bear, 
Unto the dewy hours of day 
Breathing thus our plaintive lay : 


‘“* Only thy white unchained feet, 
Dear youth, whom now our carols greet, 
From Acheron’s dark banks are seen 
To wander on earth’s flow’ry green. 
Not Ajax, nor the King of Men,t 
To their loved homes return’d again ; 
Nor the mighty Trojan chief, t 
To calm his mother’s night of grief ; 
Nor heroes of the elder years,§ 
Before the beaming of whose spears 
Death and Terror left a track, 

And the battle-storm went back ! 
Sweet spirit! shine upon us now, 
With the mild beauty of thy brow, 
Friendly and meek thou comest here, 
So come again another year !” 


Of all the picturesque pieces of 
Theocritus, says Polwhele, this song 
is the most elegant and beautiful ; of 
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all the Greek poetry, it is without ex- 
ception the most exquisitely polished. 
From this eulogium few will dissent. 
Whether we consider the softness of 
the language, the delicacy of the ima- 
gery, or the animation of the style, our 
delight is unalloyed —a most graceful 
taste presides over the whole. Its sub- 
ject was indeed the favourite of the 
Grecian muse; who seems, adds Pol- 
whele, never so sweet an enthusiast as 
when she gives music to the sighs of 
Venus over the dead, yet beautiful 
Adonis. 

We have previously spoken of Dry- 
den’s character of Theocritus in the 
preface to the Second Miscellany. Of 
his translations from that poet, the 
only one that could be extracted with 
advantage is the “ Despairing Lover.” 
Hlis opinions of the duties of a trans- 
lator are unfolded by himself with great 
precision. He is to make bis author, 
he says, appear as charming as he pos- 
sibly can, provided he maintains his 
character, and makes him not unlike 
himself, Translation, he says, is a kind 
of drawing after the life, where every 
one will acknowledge there is a double 
sort of likeness—a good and a bad. It 
is one thing to draw the outlines true, 
the features like, the proportions exact, 
the colouring itself perhaps tolerable ; 
and another thing to make all these 
graceful by the posture, the shadow- 
ings, and chiefly by the spirit which 
animates the whole. The criticism of 
Dryden is not always reflected in his 
translations. When he gave diamond 
buckles to the buskins of Sicyon, and 
converted the Palatia Celi of Ovid 
into the Louvre of the sky, and made 
the shepherdess in the 27th Idyll de- 
clare that she would die “ pure as 
Queen Elizabeth,” he was certainly not 
maintaining the character of his author. 
What he wanted in correctness, how- 
ever, he generally supplied in anima- 
tion; and if he did not always dress 
his part well, he looked it. His pre- 
decessors had, with few exceptions, 
been content to flutter along the ground 
with averbal adherence to theiroriginal ; 
but Dryden took a more daring flight. 


* «« We cannot easily determine whether these figures were in tapestry, painting, 
or sculpture. The critics have very confused and discordant ideas on the subject. 
There is every reason to think that some of them were solid figures, and there is no 
doubt that tapestry was the most conspicuous and ornamental part of the scene.”— 


Warton, as quoted by Potwnee. 
+ Agamemnon, 


t Hector. 


§ ‘The heroes of early Grecian history. 


This is put paraphrastically, to avoid 


the introduction of names not very susceptible of rhyme, 
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The tale of Myrrha, in the Metamor- 
phoses, is one of the most beautiful spe- 
cimens of translation in the language. 
But it is time to return to Theocritus. 
The Despairing Lover. 
«« With inauspicious lovea wretched swain 
Pursued the fairest nymph ofall the plain; 
Fairest, indeed, but prouder far than fair : 
She plunged him hopeless in a deep des- 
par. 
Her heavenly form too haughtily she 
prized, 
His person hated, and his gifts despised ; 
Nor knew the force of Cupid’s cruel darts, 
Nor feared his awful power on human 
hearts ; 
But either from her hopeless lover fled, 
Or with disdainful glances shot him dead. 
ad + * 
Yet could not he his obvious fate escape, 
His love still dress’d her ina pleasing shape ; 
And every sullen frown and bitter scorn 
But fann’d the fuel that too fierce did 
burn. 
Long time unequal to his mighty pain, 
He strove to curb it, but he strove in vain; 
At last his woes broke out, and begged 
relief 
With tears, the dumb petitioners of grief ! 
* * + 


‘Ah, nymph more cruel than of human 
race ! 
Thy tigress-heart belies thy angel-face ; 
Too well thou shew’st thy pedigree from 
stone — 
Thy grandame’s was the first by Pyrrha 
thrown. 
Unworthy thou to be so long desired — 
But so my love, and so my fate required. 
I heg not now (for ’tis in vain) to live, 
But take this gift, the last that I can give. 
This moment puts an end to all my pain; 
I shall no more despair, nor thou disdain, 
Farewell, ungrateful and unkind! I go, 
Condemn’d by thee, to those sad shades 
below ; 
I go the extremest remedy to prove— 
To drink oblivion and to drench my love: 
There, happily, to lose my long desires. 
But, ah! what draught so deep to quench 
my fires? 
Farewell, ye never-opening gates, ye 


stones 

And threshold, guilty of my midnight 
moans! 

What I have suffered here ye know too 
well, 


What I shall do, the gods and I can tell. 

The rose is fragrant, but it fades in time, 

The violet sweet, but quickly past the 
prime, 

White lilies hang their heads, and soon 
decay, 

And whiter snow in minutes melts away. 

Such is your blooming youth: and wi- 

thering so, , 
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The time will come—it will—when you 
shall know 
The rage of love; your haughty heart 
shall burn 
In flames like mine, and meet a like return. 
Obdurate as you are, oh ! hear at least 
My dying pray’rs, and grant my last 
request. 
When first you ope your doors, and, 
passing by, 
The sad ill-omen’d object meets your eye, 
Think it not lost a moment if you stay— 
The breathless wretch, so made by you, 
survey ; 
Some cruel pleasure will from thence arise, 
To view the mighty ravage of your eyes. 
I wish—but, oh! my wish is vain, I fear— 
The kind oblation of a falling tear. 
Then loose the knot, and take me from 
the place, 
And spread your mantle o’er my grisly 
face ; 
Upon my livid lips bestow a kiss — 
O, envy not the dead, they feel not bliss ! 
Nor fearyour kisses can restore my breath , 
Ev’n youare not more pitiless than death.’ 
Thus having said, and furious with his 
love, 
He heaved, with more than human force, 
to move 
A weighty stone (the labour of a team), 
And, raised from thence, he reach’d the 
neighbouring beam : 
Around its bulk a sliding knot he throws, 
And fitted to his neck the fatal noose ; 
Then, spurning backward, took a swing, 
till death 
Crept up, and stopped the passage of his 
breath. 
The bounce burst ope the door ; the scorn- 
ful fair 
Relentless look’'d, and saw him beat his 
quivering feet in air ; 
Nor wept his fate, nor cast a pitying eye, 
Nor took him down, but brush’d regard- 
less by. 
And, as she pass’d, her chance or fate 
was such, 
Her garments touch’d the dead, polluted 
by the touch ; 
Next to the dance, then to the bath did 
move. 
The bath was sacred to the god of love, 
Whose injured image, with a wrathful eye, 
Stood threatening from a pedestal on high: 
Nodding awhile, and watchful for his 
blow, 
He fell; and, falling, crush’d the un- 
grateful nymph below. 
Her gushing blood the pavement all be- 


smear’d, 

And this her last expiring voice was 
heard : 

“* Lovers, farewell! revenge has reach'd 
my scorn ; 


Thus warn’d be wise, and love for love 
return,” 
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These verses rather claim the merit 
of a paraphrase than a translation. 
Dryden, indeed, was more fond of 
measuring his genius, so to speak, 
with his original, than of following 
humbly in his footsteps ; and the reader 
to whom the finest passages of his neid 
are familiar, will admit that he often 
walks a rival by Maro’s side. In the 
present version from Theocritus, he has 
entitled himself to the celebrated cha- 
racter drawn by Fanshaw, of being in 
a certain degree true to his sense, and 
truer to his fame. He has preserved 
the outline and brightened the colour- 
ing. The lines he has occasionally 
introduced, some of which we have 
put into italics, are forcible and spi- 
rited; and the picture of the unfor- 
tunate lover suspended in the air is 
given with remarkable animation : 


Tay spay B exvrscev varex wodos, nd exonuacdn 
Nexgos, 0 Paver’ wike Dugas xOs TOY VEXeoY sev 
Avras & dias NETH LEVOY. 


Theocritus, unlike many eminent 
poets of past and present times, was 
free from mannerism, and could de- 
scend with facility from the loftiest 
theme to the humblest circumstances 
of domestic and rural life; and the 
same lute that vindicated the glory of 
the bard, and woke such a strain of 
triumph for the illustrious Ptolemy, 
chimed with equal melody to the feet 
of shepherds at a village festival, and 
called the tears into the eyes for the 
little Eurymedon. One specimen, in- 
deed, in the very best style of our own 
Bloomfield, must be offered, though we 
have to go back to the 13th Idyll for it: 


Ov? oror ORTHAIZCOL MAVULOL MOT! KOITOY OPWEY, 


Zsioamevos Tien waToos ETI abarotvrs 


TeTtuew. 


** Or the hen shook her wing at twilight’s 
gleam, 

Gathering her chickens to the smoky 
beam.”—Po.wneELe. 


The shaking of the wings (csuapsvos 
wrsex) and the aarcsyrs wersvew— the 
sooty or dark-coloured roosting-place, 
tell of an eye accustomed to some 
pleasant Sicilian farm. His songs of 
a higher mood have frequently the 
dignity and force of Sophocles and 
Pindar, and his playfulness is light- 
hearted and sprightly as Anacreon’s. 
He has, indeed, in one instance fairly 
challenged the Teian minstrel, and cer- 
tainly with no unpleasing effect. We 
render a version of our own: 
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Cupid and the Bee. 
Love one day was stealing 
The honey of the bee, 
But it stung him, and be wept 
In his agony. 
He struck the ground, and sprung 
To his mother in the skies, 
Shewing where the insect stung ; 
The tears were in his eyes — 
Wondering why such sting should be 
In so small a thing — a bee! 
His mother smiled: ‘ Art thou 
Not like the little bee? 
For thou art small, yet men have found 
A painful sting in thee.’ 


The poem of Theocritus is an imi- 
tation of one on the same subject by 
Anacreon, which we quote from the 
rare translation of Stanley : 


‘* Love a bee that lurk’d among 
Roses saw not, and was stung ; 

Who for his burt finger crying, 
Running sometimes, sometimes flying, 
Doth to his fair mother hie, 

And, ‘ Oh, help!’ cries he, ‘I die! 

A winged snake hath bitten me, 
Called by countrymen a bee.’ 

At which Venus: ‘If such smart 

A bee’s little sting impart, 

How much greater is the pain 

They whom thou hast hurt sustain !’” 


The playful genius of Herrick has 
also celebrated the wounded Cupid : 
‘* Cupid, as he lay among 
Roses, by a bee was stung ; 
Whereupon, in anger flying 
To his mother, said thus, crying : 

‘ Help! O help! your boy’s a-dying !’ 
‘ And why, my pretty lad?’ said she. 
Then, blubbering, replied he, 

‘ A winged snake has bitten me, 

Which country-people call a bee.’ 

At which she smiled, then with her hairs 
And kisses drying up his tears, 

‘ Alas !’ said she, ‘ my wag, if this 
Such pernicious torment is, 

Come tell me, then, how great the smart 
Of those thou woundest with thy dart.’ ” 


Spenser, who seems to have been as 
fond of the Greek pastoral poets as 
Milton was of Ovid, has imitated this 
pleasant little Idyll, though not with 
his usual success, in one of his minor 
poems, beginning, 

‘Upon a day, as Love lay sweetly slum- 
b’rin 

All in his mother’s lap, 

A gentle bee, with his loud trumpet 
murm’ring, 

About him flew by hap,” &c. &c. 

The following poem is in a similar 


vein, and, by many of the commenta- 
tors, has been attributed to Anacreon. 
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The measure is certainly not in the 
manner of Theocritus. We attempt a 
traduction: 


Aduwy n Kuénen 

Ns £138 vixgoy non, 
Sroyvay syovTe yuiray, 
Qyeuv Tt THY Tagtiay, 
Ayty Tov oy eos auTny 
Eras rws Eguras. 

O: F evbsws roraves 
Tlacay Yoapeovres vAay, 
Truyvov roy vy aveueoy, 
Ancay ts xawsdnoay ; 

X’ w paty, Beoxw xaburpas 
Ecvety as uarwrov. 

OF Zorieh sravvwv 
Erurrs rows rokeis. 

O Sue Y sBaive desrws. 
PoBsiro yae Kuéneny. 

Tw 8 ume Adgodira — 
Tlavrav xaxiore Ingwy, 
Sv rov ds engov wa; 

Zu uesy voy avd’ erupas; 
O Sng F srskev woe. 
Opvuys voi, Kubnen, 
Auray ot, xa Tov avdou, 
Kai ravra wou ra sop, 
Kai rus 3 ews xuvayus, 
Toy avdon Tov xaAov osu 
Ovx nbtrov waragzas 
AAA ws ayaru’ eosidor: 
Kai, un Ptowy To nave. 
Tupevov rov sixes pungov, 
Euaivopay Qiracas.” 
Kas uty cage xeaverne, 
Tovrovs AaBouca, Kure, 
Tovrovg xorags, rtuve 
(Ts yae Ptgw wseicows ) ; 
Egwrixws odovras: 

As BF ous con re aoxti, 
Kai ravr’ suov ra xtuAn. 
Ti yao ids sroduwy ; 
Tov F naAsnes Kures, 
Eirty rt ros Eowos 

Ta dsoue of wirvons. 

Ex rwd' sarnxoroubei, 
Kae vaay oux sBaive 

Kai rw wugs meorsrbwy, 
Exas tas Eowras. 
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When Cythera’s weeping eye 

Saw her wounded lover lie, 

His radiant locks of golden hair 
Floating wildly on the air, 

The rose upon his cheek no more — 
She bade her Cupids seek the boar. 
They, with step of wingéd speed, 
Hastened o’er the grassy mead, 
Searching all the wood to see 
Where the guilty boar could be : 
Hid among the trees they find him, 
With a merry shout they bind him. 
One draggeth him in haste along, 

A rueful captive, with his thong ; 
Bebind, to make the culprit go, 
Another beats him with his bow : 
But he, with face of sorrow bent, 
And lingering step, to Venus went. 
When thus, in accents sad to hear, 
Her voice of anger smote his ear : 

“* Wherefore, fellest beast that roams 
Through the green-wood’s gloomy homes! 
Wherefore hath thy raging tooth 
Wounded this beloved youth ?” 

Soft he answered: “ Lo! I swear 
By thyself and lover fair, 

By these hunters, by this chain, 

By these tears of grief and pain, 
Queen of Love! no thought had I 
To rend thy dear Adonis’ thigh ; 

Its naked charm my heart did win — 
Too much love my only sin! 

An image bright it seemed to me — 
I burned to kiss the ivory. 
Therefore, Venus, now I pray, 

Cut these guilty tusks away ; 

If too light the suffering be, 

My lips I offer unto thee. 
Wherefore, wherefore should I cherish 
Tooth or lip now ?—let them perish !” 
Venus, soften’d by his strain, 

Told her Loves to loose his chain. 
He roam’d no more the forest wide, 
Following ever at her side ; 

And rushing to the blazing fire, 
Burnt bis tusks of warm desire. 


His epigrams have, we think, been 
somewhat undervalued : one or two are 
finished with a grace and polish equal 


* Warton renders suamwonav Piraeus, I was mad to kiss it; and he illustrates the 
phrase by an epigram of Nicias: 


Asohov nuscobadres sae Paivovee wsrioon, 
Rovba, ¢Q weaiois avoeos posvousva. 
‘* Circa varium et benigne florens ver apparens, O apis, 
Flava, in tempestivos flores insaniens.” 
It is worthy of observation that Shakespeare, in Venus and Adonis, employed the 
same conceit of the boar’s passion for Adonis : 
« °Tis true! ’tis true! thus was Adonis slain : 
He ran upon the boar with his sharp spear, 
Who did not whet his teeth at him again, 
But by a kiss thought to persuade him there. 
And nuzzling in his flank, the loving swine 
Sheath’d unaware the tusk in his soft groin.” 
Milton, in his lines on the daughter of his sister, Anne Philips, refers to the 


same story: 
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to any in the anthology. Take the 
following on a fawn, in an original 
translation : : 


Weep not, Thyrsis ; tears may lie 

For ever in thy mournful eye — 
Morn and eve, and morn again, 
Though you weep, you weep in vain! 
He no more the field doth roam ; 

He hath found a dreary home 

In Hades’ meadows, lone and dim : 
The wolf’s red paw hath been on him. 
‘Thy sweet fawn is for ever flow n, 
Lost e’en the ashes of his bone !’ 


We have followed the conjecture of 
Reiske—orrewy ovds TEpen. This epi- 
gram, writes Polwhele, closes with 
something like pleasantry; but the 
humour would have been stronger if 
the shepherd’s dogs had asked him, 
* To what purpose he grieved for his 
kid, when not even a bone of it was 
left?” This, he adds, would have 
been characteristic; but the embers 
of humour are smothered in ashes. It 
will be seen that a more serious turn 
is given to our translation. In reading 
these epigrams, it may be expedient 
to recollect the observation of Warton, 
that they were not only inscribed on 
marbles and statues, but were also 
traced on the ancient paintings. If, 
he says, we carry this idea with us, 
we shall discover an elegance that may 
have hitherto escaped us, while much 
of their obscurity will also disappear. 
The epigram became, in fact, an ex- 
planation ofthe picture. For example, 
in the Offering to Pan: 


‘* Daphnis, the fair, who tunes the reed, 

To Pan these presents hath decreed : 

Three pipes his lip that deftly suit, 

A scrip that oft hath borne his fruit, 

A skin which from a fawn he took, 

A pointed dart, a shepherd’s crook.” 
PoLWHELr. 


Here, continues Warton, the shepherds 
seem to have been painted in the act of 
playing their rustic ditties ; and, at a 
little distance, Pan sleeping in a cave 
near an aged oak. 

A certain natural and simple tender- 
ness forms, indeed, the most interesting 
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characteristic of these compositions, 
which often succeed, like our own early 
ballads, by their sincerity and hearti- 
ness alone, in awaking a sentiment of 
sympathy. We subjoin the epitaph 
on Eurymedon, with the versions of 
Fawkes and Polwhele. Fawkes is the 
more simple and literal, and therefore 
the best. 


Nuwiov viov tAsiarts, sv wrsxie ds xa auros, 
Evguytdor, ruuBou roves Saves eruxes 

Dos meey sea soos wer ” avdoucs, roves a 
Tyeosvoras, HUT OOS MLVOILEVOL WS Ce'y abou. 


“«« Dead in thy prime, this tomb contains, 

Eurymedon, thy dear remains 

Thou, now with pious men enshrined, 

Hast left an infant heir behind ; 

The state due care of him will take, 

And love him for his father’s sake.” 
Fawkes. 


‘“‘ Here, doom’d in early life to die, 

Eurymedon, thy relics lie ! 

Thy little wandering son we see, 

While the cold earth incloses thee. 

Yet is thy spirit with the blest, 

Enthroned amid the realms of rest ; 

And all shall watch with duteous care, 

For thy dear sake, the infant heir.” 
PoL_wueE.e. 


The two following carry us into the 
silent woods, where we behold Priapus 


hunting for Daphnis, and Pan reposing 
beneath a tree : 


Evdus PuaArcrrewts aid Aadvi, cwpma xix- 
Manos 
Auravuwy orarints 0 aerimurytis av opr: 
Ayptues de vv Tay, xe 0 roy xeonorvra Lleinwos, 
Kuicoa 8 watery xeats xabarroutyos, 
Avreoy OW OTuKOVTES onogoobos @AAa ru 
Pevyt, 
Pivyt, usbus varvev xwma xararyecusvoy. 
‘* Softly sleeps thy weary head, 
Daphnis, on its leafy bed 
On the hills thy snares are laid ; 
But, listen ! through the forest glade, 
Under every tw ilight tree, 
Eager Pan is huating thee, 
W ith rude Priapus, ivy-crown’d. 
They enter now thy quiet grot; 
Start them quickly from the ground ; 
Let the revellers find thee not. 


The reader will remark the peculiar 


“ O fairest dene 


Summer's 


chief honour, if thou hadst outlasted 


Bleak winter's force that made thy blossom dry, 
For, being amorous, he that lovely dye 
That did thy cheek envermeil, thought to kiss, 


But kilt’ d, alas ! 


and then bew ail’d “his fatal bliss.” 


Marino has also devoted the greater portion of the eighteenth canto of the Adone 
to the celebration of this incident, which he has invested with all the allurements of 


his picturesque and extravagant fancy. 
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beauty of the word eygws, as applied 
to Pan. 


Ans, wors Tay Nuudav Bdvmos avrowi asions 
° > fh 
Adu v1 mors xityw Tanrid asipapsyos . 
Agksupas Ti xeexsiy: ods Bouxorss auprya Drake 
Aaodvs, ungodiry MVULATI LEA Wousyvos* 
Eyyus 0: oravris Aaowws doves avreou omiobsy 
~ 
Tlava rov aryiboray opfavicwpsy varvou. 


Dost thou wish with me to suit 

A song unto thy double-fiute? 

By the wood-nymphs’ merry choir, 
I, too, will wake the rustic lyre ; 
And Daphnis on his pipe shall play 
Some sweet shepherd-roundelay, 
Underneath the spreading tree, 
With our gleeful harmony, 
Rousing angry Pan, who lies 

With his arm upon his eyes. 


It was the belief of the ancients 
that their gods slept at noon, from 
which circumstance they were accus- 
tomed to attribute to that portion of 
the day a peculiar silence and serenity. 
So, in the first Idyll, the Goatherd re- 
fuses to play at the request of Thyrsis, 
lest he should interrupt the slumber of 
Pan. We are induced to quote the 
passage for the lively picture it furnishes. 
Ou bis, w roar, To psoaelosvor, ov Seuss 

aul 
Sugioder Tov [lava dedoince mets m yue am’ ayous 
Tavxa MEXUAKWS AUTAVETAI, EYTE ¥y: Win0$ 
Kas 01 cts Sgsesie roku rors give xacbnras. 


“‘T dare not, shepherd, at the hour of 
noon, 

My pipe to rustic melodies attune — 

’Tis Pan we fear: from hunting he 
returns, 

As all in silence hush’d the noonday 
burns ; 

And, tired, reposes mid the woodland 
scene, 

Whilst on his nostrils sits a bitter spleen.” 
— PoLWuHELe. 


Philostratus has a very beautiful 
portrait, almost precisely similar, in 
his Icones : —’Exabsvds ¥ aga srgorigov 


MEY, CvEIevos TE Kas Tous THY CIV, KOI THY 
iTixoroy avens Asaiwvwy Tw uTvw. Tnpsgov 
? UTiexoAg, Wugumicovss yuo auTy ms 
Nuwpai. Dormiebat igitur prius qui- 
dem remissus ac mitis nasum, et ira- 
cundiam ipsius somno leniens. Hodie 
vero supra modo irascitur ingruentibus 
in ipsum Nymphis. 

From the works of many of our elder 
poets might be selected specimens of 
brief and touching pathos, not to be 
excelled by the most happy remains 
of Grecian art. The names of Carew, 
Dr. King (a writer deserving a wider 


Theocritus. 
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fame), and Ben Jonson, particularly 
recur to the recollection. To Jonson, 
indeed, may almost be applied the re- 
mark of Livy, that he meditated upon 
antiquity until his very imagination 
took the hue of his dreams, and became 
antique also. But his genius was not 
more susceptible of the grandeur of the 
ancient poetry than of its minuter graces. 
The epitaph on Elizabeth L. B. might 
have been written by Meleager or 
Theocritus : 

“ Would’st thou hear what man can say 
In alittle? Reader, stay. 

Underneath this stone doth lie 

As much beauty as could die, 

Which in life did harbour give 

To more beauty than doth live. 

If at all she had a fault, 

Leave it buried in this vault. 

One name was Elizabeth, 

Th’ other—let it sleep with death ; 
Fitter where it died to tell, 

Than that it lived at all. Farewell !” 


But probably one of the most 
graceful copies of antique simplicity 
and grace is contained in Akenside’s 
inscription 

For a Grotto. 

‘« To me, whom in their lays the shep- 
herds call 

Acteza, daughter oftheneighb'ring stream, 

This cave belongs. The fig-tree and the 
vine, 

Which o’er the rocky entrance downward 
shoot, 

Were placed by Glycon; he with cows- 
lips pale, 

Primrose, and purple lychnis, deck'd the 
green 

Before my threshold, and my shelving 
walls 

With honeysuckle cover’d. Here at noon, 

Lull'd by the murmur of my rising fount, 

I slumber: here my clust'ring fruits I 
tend, 

Or from the humid flow’rs at break of day 

Fresh garlands weave, and chase from 
all my bounds 

Each thing impure and noxious. Enter in, 

O stranger! undismay’d; nor bat nor 
toad 

Here lurks; and if thy breast of blame- 
less thoughts 

Approve thee, not unwelcome shalt thou 
tread 

My quiet mansion, chiefly if thy name 

Wise Pallas and th’ immortal Muses own.” 


Akenside appears to have been an 
admirer of Theocritus; and Mr. Pol- 
whele has remarked that his third 
Inscription is an evident imitation of 
the Vow to Priapus. 

And here we rest for the present. 
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THE NATIONAL CONTROVERSY. 


1. ITS SUBJECT MATTER. 


Tuere are many persons in the com- 
munity who, either under the influence 
of mere indolence, or from a secret dis- 
trust of their own intentions, while they 
join in the political warfare of the day, 
seem ever anxious to confine our views 
and their own within the smallest pos- 
sible limits, consistent with any kind of 
discussion. It seems to be their aim 
to keep their minds ever in blinkers, 
and to avoid as much as possible the 
intrusion of any thing but that which 
lies immediately under their view. 
With them the constant cry is, “ Only 
just pass this one measure —only just 
agree to this single proposition —and 
every thing hereafter will be peace and 
quietness, happiness and prosperity.” 

It has been by the votes and the 
persuasions of such characters as these 
that we have been. led from one dis- 
organising measure to another,— from 
Popish emancipation to the Reform- 
bill,— from the Reform-bill to the now 
attempted spoliation of the Church ; 
and at every step the fallacy is repeated, 
that this, the present proposition, what- 
ever it may be, is to settle, to pacify, 
to harmonize, and to give stability to 
every thing. Instead of which, when 
the step so urgently desired is taken; 
we find, before many weeks have passed 
over, that instead of being the last, it is 
only the first of a series ; that instead 
of settling and establishing, we have 
only been unsettling and disorganizing ; 
and that every inch passed over, in a 
descending course, only adds to the 
momentum which urges us more rapidly 
onwards ! 

Surely, then, if we would act, in 
political matters, like creatures pos- 
sessed of reason, and capable of learn- 
ing from experience, and of combining 
probabilities, it is time that we endea- 
voured to settle our minds in some 
connected view of the respective policy 
of the contending parties in the state. 
Those who are actively engaged in the 
warfare of the legislature, and who give 
the impulse which propels the machine 
of government along, are not acting 
from mere whim, or momentary fancy. 
Whether we believe it or not; whether 
we understand their designs or not; 
they have, in every case, a connected 
plan or scheme of operations. In every 
thing they do there is a drift; and when 
their followers are often without suspi- 


cion, they are leading or guiding, in au 
unseen way, the course of legislation 
and of government. 

But what are the leading plans or 
schemes of operation according to 
which the great political parties in 
the state are steering their course ? 
In answer to this question we must 
state plainly, that however parties may 
split, divide, amalgamate, or perplex 
matters, there are, in fact, but two 
great schemes or systems now espoused ; 
and by their attachment to one of these 
two schemes must all our modern politi- 
cians be designated. These two schemes 
are, that which is called “ Conservative,” 
and that which istermed “ Destructive ;” 
or, to describe them more at length, 
that which advocates a government 
with Institutions, and that which pre- 
fers a government without. 

But, in order to be understood, we 
shall again, at whatever risk of repeti- 
tion and tediousness, try to sketch the 
outline of two existing examples, by 
which the matter in hand will be far 
better understood than by any abstract 
theories. 

In the first we see a nation, the great 
mass of which knows and admits, as a 
first principle, the truth of the Holy 
Scriptures. The one all-important fact, 
that God has given us a revelation of 
his mind and will, is admitted ; and 
by that revelation, as by a test, every 
notion of legislation or government is 
tried and approved. As a necessary 
corollary, Popery, the chief antagonist 
and rival of Christianity, and whose 
policy and condemnation are alike de- 
veloped in the single fact, that she 
wars with the Bible as with a natural 
enemy, is laid under restraint ; the par- 
tisans of that immoral and destructive 
creed being left, as citizens, unharmed 
and unmolested ; but their faith having 
noadmission orfavour among the autho- 
rities of the realm. The nation whose 
policy we are reviewing has been go- 
verned from time immemorial by a race 
of kings, and its hills have been crowned 
forcenturies by the palaces and castles of 
its ancient nobles. All the powers and 
privileges, both of sovereign and peers, 
are now studiously reviewed, and care- 
fully adjusted. Monarchy is found, 
if the lessons of the world’s experience, 
through more than thirty centuries, are 
of any value, to be the most stable and 
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permanent form of government. Aris- 
tocracy, too, has its advantages; and 
nothing can be more obvious than the 
expediency, if powerful nobles exist in 
a land, of assigning them a fixed place, 
and privilege, and responsibility. The 
people, meanwhile, acting by their own 
representatives, balance and check the 
other two estates. And thus grows up 
that entire system, hitherto unparalleled 
among the nations of the world, under 
which, ever since its settled establish- 
ment in a.p. 1688, England has been 
perpetually advancing in power and 
wealth, intelligence and prosperity. 

Now examine the other case. In 
this a large body of men, all of equal 
rank and circumstances, settle and co- 
lonise a country. Circumstances throw 
upon them the task of erecting a con- 
stitution. They have neither king nor 
nobles among them, and common sense 
teaches them that such things are not 
to be manufactured ina moment. In 
matters of religion, too, they have no 
common faith, but consist of a medley 
of various sects, who can agree in no- 
thing but the mutual right of maintain- 
ing their own opinions. In this state 
of things, therefore, the result of the 
whole is, that a sort of standing com- 
mittee, or parish vestry, is constituted, 
to which every district sends its repre- 
sentatives ; and a kind of chief clerk, 
or secretary, is appointed, with power to 
sign papers, and write official letters. 

Such are the two systems : they have 
alike arisen, each out of the circum- 
stances of the case; and the folly 
against which we desire to protest is, 
that which would forcibly conform 
either to the different circumstances 
and different wants of the other. How 
absurd, for instance, would be the idea 
of setting up a king and a house of 
peers in America. The material is 
wanting — there are no peers, no great 
landed proprietors, to be found ; nor is 
there any race in whose line sovereignty 
has become entwined: nor are the 
minds and prejudices of the people pre- 
pared for such a system. They neither 
feel the want of it, nor could perceive 
its utility if established. 

And equally absurd would be the 
idea of forcing the American system 
upon England, as of transplanting the 
British constitution to America. We 
both possess a royal line, and we pos- 
sess, also, long hereditary attachments 
to that line. We have a powerful 
array of peers, who for centuries have 
been lords of the soil; and we also 
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have notions deeply imbedded in our 
minds, that those peers, in their places, 
and performing their duties, are of real 
value and utility, as well as ornament, 
to the community. We have a church, 
too, which, when first formed, com- 
prehended in its pale nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the people of England, and 
which would soon, were the means of 
extension provided, again include a 
like proportion. All these we have, 
and it is not the whim of a theorist 
that will make us lightly let them go. 

Yet the present controversy, if we 
search out the real ground of it, 
turns upon nothing else than this,— 
that some vain and foolish men really 
conceive that all we have, over and 
above the American system, is useless 
and mischievous surplusage. 

Many of these are parish vestrymen 
under Sir John Hobhouse’s Bill. They 
sit in a room, with eighty others, 
ruling in sheer despotism the concerns 
of Marylebone or Pancras ; and it con- 
stitutes no small part of their enjoyment, 
that they so sit and so rule in despite 
of all the education, and intelligence, 
and property of the district. And their 
beau idéal of a legislature and a govern- 
ment is,—that it should resemble, in all 
points, the Marylebone vestry ! 

Now, whatever dishonest or silly 
Whigs may say, this is the real ques- 
tion at issue. The trae moving power 
in the House of Commons is that of the 
Hume and O'Connell party; and the 
drift of these worthies is merely this,— 
that they may rule in the legislature as 
they now do in their own parochial as- 
semblies. At present they are checked 
and overruled. The House of Lords 
stands right across their way, presenting 
a stern negative to every democratizing 
proposition. The king, too, sometimes 
exerts a judgment differing from their 
own. He has been known to break up 
a parliament consisting of three-fourths 
Whigs and Radicals, and thus to make 
room for one in which the detested 
Tories hold at least three-sevenths of 
the total number. All these things are 
scarcely to be borne. But if the sway 
should once be theirs—if only for a 
short two years’ reign—how quickly 
would these things be madeto flee away ! 

The controversy, then, really is,— 
Whether the British constitution shall 
be cut down to the American pattern. 
The utility of kings, and lords, and an 
established church, is wholly questioned 
by the party with whom the initiative 
now rests, True, it is felt to be not ex- 
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pedient to assail all points at once. The 
narrow end of the wedge is ever pre- 
ferred. But there is not the least blink- 
ing of the real question ; on the con- 
trary, it is plainly confessed, that much 
more remains behind after the present 
demand, and that each step now con- 
tended for will only be taken as an 
“ instalment” of the whole demand. 
No one, in truth, can have given 
the least attention to the struggles of 
the last five years, without being made 
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aware that a great and general change 
is in the view of those who have been 
the leaders through all that period ; 
nor can any one have observed their 
motions, and listened to their words, 
without being made fully aware that 
the real drift of their thoughts tended 
to nothing less than the demolition of 
the church, the peerage, and the throne, 
and the reducing all things, as speedily 
as might be, to the level of the Ameri- 
can congress, or the Marylebone vestry. 


ll. THE PARTIES TO THE CONTROVERSY. 


In thus attempting to describe that 
warfare which is at present carrying 
on, not against this or that institution, 
or pervious corner of an institution 
merely, but in fact, and in the delibe- 
rate intention of the real movers of the 
political drama, against each and all 
of our establishments, we are quite 
prepared to hear the angry interroga- 
tory, from some silly Whig, “ What! 
do you mean, seriously and delibe- 
rately, to charge the Melbournes, and 
Russells, and Greys, and Lansdownes 
with an intention to uproot that church 
to which they are attached by so many 
ties? that peerage which raises them- 
selves to such an elevation? or that 
monarchy to which they have so re- 
peatedly sworn allegiance?” To such 
a querist we should proffer, in reply, a 
ee from Mr. Coleridge’s Table- Talk. 

he passage runs thus: 


** I could not help smiling, in reading 
the report of Lord Grey’s speech in the 
House of Lords the other night, when he 
asked Lord Wicklow whether he seri- 
ously believed that he, Lord Grey, or 
any of the ministers, intended to subvert 
the institutions of the country. Had I 
been in Lord Wicklow’s place, I should 
have been tempted to answer this ques- 
tion something in the following manner : 
‘ Waving the charge in an offensive 
sense of personal consciousness against 
the noble earl, and all but one or two of 
his colleagues, upon my honour, and in 
the presence of Almighty God, I answer, 
Yes! You have destroyed the freedom 
of parliament— you have done your best 
to shut the door of the House of Com- 
mons to the property, the birth, the rank, 
the wisdom of the people, and have flung 
it open to their passions and their follies. 
You have disfranchised the gentry and 
the real patriotism of the nation, You 
have agitated and exasperated the mob, 
and thrown the balance of political 
power into the hands of that class 
which, in all countries and in all ages, 
has been, is now, and ever will be, the 


least patriotic and the least conserva- 
tive of any. You are now preparin~ 
to destroy for ever the constitutional in- 
dependence of the House of Lords ; you 
are for ever displacing it from its supre- 
macy, as a co-ordinate estate of the realm. 
And whether you succeed in passing 
your bill by actually swamping our votes 
by a batch of new peers, or by frighten- 
ing a sufficient number of us out of our 
opinions by the threat of one, equally 
you will have superseded the triple as- 
sent which the constitution requires to 
the enactment of a valid law, and have 
left the king alone with the delegates of 
the populace !’””—Vol. LI. p. 24. 

This is a sufficient answer to the 
question. We neither know nor care 
whether Lord Melbourne and his col- 
leagues have any bad intentions: it is 
enough for us to perceive, what no one 
can close his eyes against, that the 
Melbourne administration has entered 
into a close league and partnership 
with those whose hatred of our insti- 
tutions is matter of no doubt. Take, 
then, a general view of the heteroge- 
neous coalition of parties which now 
carries a majority in the House of 
Commons, and say what rational hope 
can be entertained, that those who 
“mean no harm” will ever be able to 
act the part of the drag so effectually 
as to stay the destructive progress of 
that mob with whom they are allied. 

In the session of 1833, in the first 
vigour of “the Reform Ministry,” and 
in the first session of the Reform par- 
liament, the power of Lord Grey’s mi- 
nistry was such —his majority in the 
Commons so overwhelming — that the 
Conservatives might with some safety 
rely on his intentions, seeing that he 
had the means of carrying them into 
effect. But the movement party has 
wondrously increased since then, both 
in power and in audacity; and the 
Whigs, hemmed in between the De- 
structives and the Conservatives, have 
been so fearfully thinned in numbers 
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as to have now become incapable of 
maintaining their own ground. 

Surely, then, it would be mere folly 
to judge of the policy of the ministry 
by the supposed views or intentions of 
some of its leading members. The 
cabinet, at the present moment, is a 
mere machine, forced along by the 
movement party. Our prospects and 
expectations, then, must be built mainly 
on the views and known intentions of 
that party, and not on the poor and 
fruitless wishes of those who do their 
bidding. 

And what are the declared views 
and objects of that band of active, 
restless, and energetic spirits, who are 
now urging on the Melbourne cabinet? 
The very last debate on the Irish 
Church-bill furnishes sufficient proofs 
and evidences of these. In that debate 
we find such sentiments as these :— 

Mr. Hume “ was not, he confessed, 
quite satisfied with the bill; for the 
effect of it would be to keep up an es- 
tablishment in Ireland which was not 
wanted, and to perpetuate the domina- 
tion of a party that was justly obnoxious 
to the population of that country.” 

Here we are distinctly told that the 
Established Church in Ireland, having, 
as the commissioners’ report has lately 
shewn, nearly a million of people with- 
in its pale, and comprehending within 
that number the far greater portion of 
the property aud education of the land, 
is ‘not wanted,” and ought not to be 
kept up. The six millions of Papist 
peasantry, destitute alike of any know- 
ledge of religion, and of any freedom 
to use that knowledge if they had it, 
are described as “the population ;” 
and the million and a half of Protest- 
ants, owning at least nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the property of the island, are 
designated as “a party which is justly 
obnoxious to the population of that 
country.” These are the sentiments 
of Mr. Hume; and no one, at all ac- 
quainted with the existing state of 
parties, will deny that Mr. Hume is 
one of that “ party”’ which exercises 
the most complete “ domination” over 
our present rulers. 

But we turn to another of the minis- 
terial supporters, for one of the most 
choice and elaborate specimens of art- 
ful misrepresentation that the language 
can afford : 

Mr. Suet said, “ I speak it with 
pride, we maintain our priests in com- 
fort, our hierarchy in respectability, 
and in the Christian mediocrity that 
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becomes them. To the worship of our 
God we raise magnificent temples, 
worthy of the lofty recollections asso- 
ciated with our religion, and with 
spires ‘ whose silent fingers point to 
heaven.’ And when, out of our own 
resources, we do all this — when, 
paupers as we are represented to be, 
we have thus, unaided by the state, 
not only given sustainment, but a just 
elevation to our ancient church, how 
paltry is it of Protestantism, with its 
enormous revenues, boasting as it does 
that all the aristocracy belong to it, 
to come here, making a poor face, 
and with its coffers replenished with 
the public gold, whining and whimper- 
ing about the wretched destitution to 
which it is reduced.” 

This is one of the most favoured of 
the ministerial orators ; and this is the 
sort of glittering and serpent-like false- 
hood which, levelled as it is against 
Protestantism, is greeted with “ loud 
cheers from the ministerial benches.” 

The Popish priests of Ireland wring 
from their wretched peasantry from 
one million and a half to two millions 
a-year. One of their number, Mr. Croly 
of Cork, has lately described the screw- 
ing, wheedling, half-bullying half-whin- 
ing process by which this vast sum is ex- 
tracted from these miserable creatures. 
Yet, out of all this vast income, they 
tell us that they have neither where- 
withal to build their places of worship, 
nor to educate their youth. For the 
first they are ever putting about the 
begging-box among those whom they 
call heretics. Hardly an Irish news- 
paper can we take up, without some 
notice of the benefactions of liberal 
Protestants—-i. e. of Protestants who 
do not protest—to the erection of 
Popish chapels. For the second they 
come to parliament; and the very 
question now at issue is, whether they 
shall be allowed to rob the Protestant 
Church of some 50,000/. a-year, for 
the establishment of schools to teach 
Popery! 

But turn to the other side of the 
picture. The revenues of the Pro- 
testant church, were they collected, 
would amount to about 500,000/. 
a-year, or less than the half of the sum 
which the Popish priests draw from 
their wretched dupes. 

Yet, what is the “‘ poor face” which 
Protestantism puts on? What is it 
that brings Protestantism before par- 
liament at all, at the present moment ! 
Is she asking for any new benefaction 
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orendowment? Not at all; she merely 
asks that her undoubted rights and 
er may be protected by the 
aw, and that her inveterate foes, the 
Irish priests, may not be allowed to 
halloo on the peasantry to the entire 
destruction of her rights. And the 
“ destitution” of which she complains 
is nothing more than just that destitu- 
tion which either the Duke of Devon- 
shire or Lord Lansdowne would feel, 
if all their tenants were to refuse any 
longer to pay rent, and were to find 
impunity in so doing. 

The priesthood, then, possessed of at 
least 1,500,000/. a-year, insist upon it 
that they cannot educate their youth, 
except they are allowed to pillage the 
Church of Ireland of 50,000/. a-year 
to provide the funds. The present 
ministry agree to the demand. And 
Mr. Shiel is set up to distort the facts 
in this atrocious way, amidst “ loud 
cheers from the ministerial benches !”” 

But we proceed one step further, 
and one step higher, for we shall next 
quote a minister of state. 

Lord Morpetu said, “ The honour- 
able and learned member who last ad- 
dressed the House said, that the state 
was bound to support that religion 
which was founded in truth. That 
principle would impose upon those 
who dissented from it the duty of 
eternal opposition. And, after all, 
who was to decide what was the truth? 
Was knowledge on that point to be 
obtained from the fallible lips of the 
honourable and learned member, or the 
equally fallible lips of himself? No! the 
only intelligible ground on which an 
established religion could rest, was on 
its being the opinion of the majority.” 

Assuredly we have not been stand- 
ing still of late! It is not to be ques- 
tioned that the movement sensibly ad- 
vances, when we thus find the founda- 
tion of infidelity thus openly built upon 
by a leading minister of the crown. 

What is truth? This is the question, 
says Lord Bacon, which was asked by 
scornful Pilate, who, however, went 
out without staying for an answer. 
If Lord Morpeth thinks that this 
question cannot be answered, why 
does he profess his attachment to Pro- 
testantism and the Protestant Church ? 
If we cannot know “ what is truth,” 
and on which side it exists, clearly it 
is as possible that the Protestants may 
be in error as that the Papists are. 
Then why should any reasonable man 
profess a preference, which, on his 
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own shewing, he cannot justify? And 
how, if no other rule than that of the 
fancy or belief of “ the majority” is to 
regulate the question of an established 
church — how, in the name of common 
sense, can Lord Morpeth entertain the 
idea of keeping up in Ireland a church 
which is not the church of the majority? 
Surely, upon his lordship’s own prin- 
ciples, he can adopt,no other course 
than that of establishing Popery in Ire- 
land, Hindooism in India, Buddhism 
in Ceylon, and the worship of the 
devil in Western Africa ! 

But is Lord Morpeth really so far 
“ enlightened,” and has he so profited 
by the “ march of intellect,” as to 
pretend either to forget or not to know 
that there is such a book as the Bible 
—that that Bible is neither more or 
less than the word of God —and that 
it was especially vouchsafed to men as 
“a light unto their steps, and a lamp 
unto their paths?” This is the turning 
point in the whole matter. Does he 
believe the Bible or not? We do not 
mean in his closet, but in the face of 
day. If he believes that book to be 
the word of God, then he has a firm 
and safe foundation on which to build. 
Allowing a degree of latitude, under 
national peculiarities, for variations in 
church government, and thus accepting 
Episcopacy in England and Presby- 
terianism in Scotland—each church 
resting its hopes and its creed solely 
on the inspired word—he will yet 
reject all casts and forms of idolatry 
without hesitation, as being false. 
And, in like manner, he must turn 
a frowning countenance alike upor 
Popery and Socinianism, because nei- 
ther of these creeds will yield a frank 
and fair allegiance to God's word. 
The Papist declares it to be hurtful to 
the people; the Socinian denies its 
divine authority, or endeavours to 
garble or mutilate it. If he adheres, 
therefore, to his first principle, the 
Christian statesman must look coldly 
upon each ; taking for his stand the full 
admission of the Bible as the word of 
God —as “ the truth.” 

But if he adopts the other alterna- 
tive, and professes, with Lord Morpeth, 
that we cannot know with any certainty 
“ what is truth,” then, to maintain that 
position, he must either assert that the 
divine authority of the Scriptures is a 
doubtful point, or that, admitting their 
authenticity and inspiration, they have 
no clear and intelligible meaning. If 
the Bible be the word of God, and if 
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its meaning be plain and practical, 
then the question is at an end. To 
maintain, as Lord Morpeth does, that 
the truth cannot be known, is to main- 
tain the opposite view. But then that 
view is the view of an infidel —i. e. of 
an unbeliever / 

Such, then, are the doctrines enun- 
ciated from the ministerial benches in 
the House of Commons. They at least 
shew one thing with a clearness which 
cannot be surpassed, namely, that the 
established churches, both of England 
and of Ireland, and the Protestant re- 
ligion in both countries, have nothing 
to hope from the present government. 
Possessing no principles or prejudices 
of their own, the members of Lord 
Melbourne’s cabinet will be guided 
in these matters by the counsels of 
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O’Connell, of Sheil, and of Hume ; 
and those counsels will be moderated 
only by a fear of precipitating mea- 
sures too hastily. The pulse of the 
people of England will be their only 
point of inquiry. So far and so fast 
as Englishmen will let them, will they 
proceed in the demolition of both esta- 
blishments, and in the restriction and 
silent persecution of Protestantism in 
both countries. 

We cannot now advert to other 
topics, but no one who has read 
history will have any doubt that the 
fate of the church, the monarchy, and 
the peerage, will be one. The war 
rages chiefly against the first at the 
present instant: but our foes know full 
well, that in assailing one they virtually 
assail the whole. 


III, THE POLICY OF EACH PARTY. 


This is a branch of the subject on 
which we feel it peculiarly necessary to 
enlarge. The policy of the leaders of 
each party must obviously be,—to foster 
and strengthen the hands of their friends. 
In doing this, the Conservatives would 
only be doing justice; while the De- 
structives, on the other hand, in pur- 
suing the same course, would be exag- 
gerating the injustice they have already 
committed. Yet, strange as it may 
appear, while the latter keep this point 
ever in view, the former appear to feel 
very little interest in it. 

y encouraging and strengthening 
the hands of their friends, we mean 
nothing so mean and low as mere 
patronage or pecuniary aid. We mean 
just this,—that it is the settled purpose, 
and constant aim, of the Whigs and 
Radicals, to depress and keep down the 
Conservatives among the people, and 
to deny them their fair share in poli- 
tical rights and political influence ; and 
it ought to be just as much an object 
with the Conservative leaders to do 
their followers justice in these points, 
and to strengthen their hands by every 
just and lawful expedient. 

Political power among us, as far as 
the people are concerned, consists 
maiuly in the share possessed in the 
representation—in the House of Com- 
mons. Thathouse, under its new Whig 
construction, is not chosen by all the 
people, nor by the greater part of them, 
nor by some of every class, nor accord- 
ing to any other just and reasonable 
principle. It is elected—or we should 
rather say the majority of it is elected — 
by a certain class of the people, that 


class having been chosen and invested 
with this momentous power, not on the 
score either of natural rights or of any 
acknowledged fitness, but professedly 
on the ground of general expediency, 
and really, because it was expected that 
they would be favourable to the con- 
tinuance of the Whig domination. 

Let us look a little closer at this 
matter. In the constitution of that 
assembly of representatives, in which 
the chief political authority must re- 
main, we might naturally look for some 
rational and defensible principle, upon 
which the whole scheme of representa- 
tion might be built. Compare the 
English system, as it now exists, with 
that of other countries, or with the dic- 
tates of a philosophic mind. 

In France, the chamber of repre- 
sentatives is chosen by all who pay a 
certain amount of direct taxes. This 
amount, we believe, is now as high as 
two hundred francs ; and, consequently, 
political power is thus reposed solely 
in the middle and higher classes—in 
those, in fact, who have enjoyed such 
means of acquiring political knowledge 
as may fit them for the duty laid upon 
them. In Holland, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and other free countries, a similar 
principle prevails. 

A more extended scheme was pro- 
pounded about forty years since by 
the acute and sagacious Horne Tooke. 
He proposed to divide England into a 
certain number of electoral districts, 
allowing each district to elect one repre- 
sentative. Hethen gave to every man 
in the district a vote in such election. 
But he had the prudence and the jus- 
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tice to declare, that though “ every man 
had an equal right to a share” in the 
representation, yet “ every man had not 
a right to an equal share ;” an observa- 
tion perfectly irrefragable, and full of 
practical wisdom. He, therefore, com- 
menced by giving the lowest a single 
vote, multiplying the suffrage as he ad- 
vanced upwards, in proportion to the 
electors’ contribution to the state, till 
the higher classes had reached the max- 
imum of ten votes. This was the de- 
liberate proposition, after many years’ 
consideration, of the early friend and 
adviser of Sir Francis Burdett. 

There can be no doubt that either of 
these plans would be greatly preferable 
to our present system. That system, 
hastily patched up to meet an emer- 
gency, is full of anomalies and incon- 
sistencies. Its chiefest condemnation, 
however, may be expressed in its au- 
thor’s words. It especially favours the 
inhabitants of large towns. Now Lord 
John Russell had long before declared, 
in his work on the British constitution, 
that the inhabitants of large towns formed 
* the worst possible constituency.” 

Nevertheless, such as it is, this elec- 
toral system must, in its main features, 
remain. We cannot be perpetually 
constitution-making. Still, as oppor- 
tunities occur, such as the Corporation 
Bill now in progress, the Conservative 
leaders ought to be ever watchful for 
such improvements as are practicable. 

It is of the last importance that the 
character and feelings of the middle 
classes should be well understood by 
the aristocracy. There is no section of 
the people combining such opposites ; 
no section, one portion of which is so 
entirely separated from and opposed 
to another. It is natural enough, that 
those who mingle little with the mid- 
dle classes should scarcely understand 
them. But nothing can be more im- 
portant than that they should be un- 
derstood. 

Be it observed, then, that this class 
or order in the community is divided 
into two great sections. In the first 
you find mercantile men, professional 
men, gentry of moderate incomes, 
tradesmen of opulence and education. 
In the other you find the petty trades- 
man, the publican, the broker, the 
sheriff's officer, the brothel-keeper, the 
hack-editor, and a mass of persons 
following indescribable, and often im- 
moral callings. Between these two 
sections there is no community of feel- 
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ing, no interchange ‘of mind; no com- 
merce but that of mere business trans~ 
actions. The one section mingles freely 
with the higher classes of society ; the 
other is at home with the lowest; but 
between the two there is “a great gulf 
fixed ”—a gulf never passed, either in 
painful or in pleasurable moments. 

And if these two sections of the 
same class are divided and opposed 
in habits and in feelings, equally 
divided and opposed are they in poli- 
tical feelings and prejudices. 

The highest conservatives in England 
are to be found among the respectable, 
opulent, educated tradesmen, mer- 
chants, and professional members of 
the community. The lowest Destruc- 
tives, or Radicals, are those who keep 
chandlers’ shops, serve writs,sell horses, 
and open beer-houses, in Finsbury and 
the Tower Hamlets. 

Canvass the Regent’s Park, or Rus- 
sell Square, or Guildford Street, or 
Clapham Commong¢ you find at least 
four-fifths of the inhabitants to be 
strong Conservatives. Canvass Saffron 
Hill, Petticoat Lane, the New Cut, or 
Tothill Fields; nine out of ten will vote 
for the fiercest revolutionist they can find. 

Now this is a practical point of 
the last importance, when Corporation 
Bills and Vestry Bills are under the 
consideratiou of parliament. To popu- 
larise corporations and vestries is both 
safe and expedient, up to a certain 
point. But beyond that point all is 
dangerous. If you can adopt Horne 
Tooke’s plan, and give one vote to all, 
and ten votes to the highest contri- 
butor, all may be safe. But in giving 
an equal vote throughout, remember 
that St. Luke’s or Clerkenwell may 
have twice the number of houses, and 
twice the number of votes, that are 
found in St. George’s, Bloomsbury. 
One equal vote throughout, therefore, 
gives the sole nomination to St. Luke’s, 
while Bloomsbury pays two-thirds of 
the taxes! 

Upon these matters of detail hang 
the real merits of every question. It 
is impossible to extend political power 
too widely, or to place confidence too 
implicitly, in the higher ranks of the 
middle classes. But, when you pass 
from them to the remainder of that 
body, you find none but Radicals and 
Destructives of the most furious cha- 
racter. Let these things be thought of, 
when the Corporation Bill is in com- 
mittee in the House of Lords. 











